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> INTRODUCTION. 


Ww 
Some, who had performéd journies, made a rough sketch or de- 
scape of their routes, forthe information of others who might af 
terward wish to travel. The earliest specimen of this kind, of 
which we have an account, is that of Sesostris, an Egyptian king 
and jueror, who, as Eustathias relates, * having traversed great’ 
sy of the earth, recorded his march in maps, and gaye copies of 
jis mops not only to the Egyptians, but to the Scythians, to their 
great astonishment.” Soine have imagined that the Jews made a 
map of the Holy Land, when they gave the different portions to 
the nine tribes at Shiloh ; for Joshua tells us, that they were sent 
to walk through the land, and that they described it in seven parts 
na 


book. 

Honen was first distinguished among the Greeks for his know!l- 
‘eilge of the different nations of the earth, and the countries they 
inhabited. He has described so places, and with such a de- 

d bim as first among the 


aximanpen, a disciple of Thalés, was the a of the first 

Grecian map on record, which is mentioned by Strabo. The 
knowledge of the earth was indeed very limited at that time, as it 
scarcely extended beyond the temperate zone, and did not even 
comprise the whole of that. The extent of the representation of 
the world from east to west was twice as great as from <outh to 
north; hence the reason, why distances on the earth in the former 
Airection were denominated longitudes me those in the latter, fat- 
imde, Maps were afterwards multipli 

Enarosrimnes was the first who introduced a regélar parallel 
of latitude, pees it at the straits of Gibraltar; continued 
it through the i: of Rhodes and the bay of Issus ; and extended 
it to the mountains of India. In drawing this parallel he was 
ulated by observing where the longest day was 144 hours, whic! 
wat afterwards found by Hipparchus to be the latitude of $6 de- 


-Eratosthenes soon after attempted not only to dramggther pagal- 
els of latit bot also to trace meridian at right Sto these, 
epi sg egomarc paper A 

ast c mm ter to enl i 
ideas, he at atte) ed the trons aaietaend. onecaston eto 
ing the cit rence of the globe, by an actual meusare- 
ment of an arc of one of its great circles. knew that the sun, 


* See Explanation of Terms. 
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,in order to give the requisite certainty to his ac- 
and is very short in what he relates from others. He was 
ey as wellasa geographer. Good sense, 


yy and fh eels ‘of ji judgment, are visible in Saar pet seek 
eogepty a Ptolemy is more extensive ; it takes 
eer or th, while it seems to be eae circam- 


ery where ; but this extent renders i to more er- 
pee fale tad the merit of carrying into full execution and prac- 
the invention of Hipparchus, for et Sern the situation of 
places on the earth by latitude and longitude, after it hud lain dor- 
‘mant upward of 250 years; and thus he greaily advanced the state 
oitne Roman pire bad hb larged to its test extent 
‘empire een! enl ex! 
and all its provinces well known and surveyed, ew Potenin 
ast ee sei after Christ, composed his system of geography. 
Sree ras materials used in Sees this work were, the 
proportions of the t its shadow, taken by different astrono~ 
ws at the times of the equinoxes and solstices; calculations 
a9 ‘upon the lengths of the longest days; ‘the measures or 
distances of the principal roads contained in the Roman 
wrens and itineraries; the! various reports of travellers and 
who often determined the distances of places by ei 
‘conjecture. All these were compared =. 
are into Bebe aiid bode gta and were 
teil by him, as far as was necessary in adopting the plan of Hipe 
parclor, into the ae mathematical langage of degrees and min- 


“athe a ‘of accurtey in the latitudes and longitudes, given by 

pended upon the veracity of the facts or suggestions 

pela ain to him, fromwhich they were afterward deduced. 

teint not Daan bes atthe multitude of errors to 

ee when his materials were so imperfect for 

jexecating ‘a work, as the fixing of the longitades and lati- 

ote ‘ai the p! pisces comme Oar and rivers of sae oa known 

system, with a imperfections, Continued in vorue 

fill the being the 17th century; and the capital bet) 

Ptolemy's work kept their place in all maps, by @ sort of unques. 
coed ier is down even to that time. 

jn geography from the days of Bie to the 

ration sree in Europe; for the Arabian geographers 

ied and retailed all bis principal errors, ‘They observed indeed, 

Almanon, in the beginning of the ninth centu- 

of latitude on the plains of Shinar near Babylon, and 

sa ite ral (0 56% Arabian miles, each of which is 4000 cubits, 

1; hence they determined the circumference of the 


The ode weré acquainted with but a small portion of the 
fe surfice. Onthe west, the Atlantic ocean and British isles 
ited their homens: ‘The Fortunate islands, now called the 
anaries, were vespen known lands towards the south. Their 

patie with regard to the northern countries were very imperfect, 
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lution is 3 years,2 months, 5 days, and its mean distance, 206,596,000 
miles. These elements all require to be corrected by future obs 


servations. 


TABLE OF ASTEROIDS. 





longer th 





1804}:he tio tast,{286,541, 


Thus, of the 30 bodies, beside the comets, belonging to our sys- 
tem, only eight were known to the ancients; viz, the Sun, Mereu- 
ry, Venus, the Earth, the Moon, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, Of 
the remaining 22, 4 were discovered in the 16th century; viz. Jupi- 
ter’s 4 moons, by Galileo : 5 in the 17th century; viz. Saturn’sfourth 
moon by Huygens; and his first, second, third, and fifth, by Cas- 
sini: 9in the 18th century; viz. Saturn’s sixth and seyenth moons, 
the planet Herschel, and his six moons, all by Dr. Herschel: and 
four already in the 19th; viz. Ceres, by Piozzi; Pallas, by Olbers; 
Juno, by Harding : and Vesta, by Oibers. 

Comets. Comets are bodies revolving in very eccentric¥llipses 
about the sun in one of the foci. Whenacomet is west of the sun, 
and moving towards it, it is said to be tailed ; because a train of 
light follows it, in manner of a tail. When the sun and the comet 
are on opposite sides of the earth, the train is principally hid be- 
hind the body of the comet, and the little that appears has the 
form of a border of hair, or coma, whence it is called hairy ; and 
whence the name comct is derived. The substance of the bodies 
of comets must be extremely solid, or they would be dissipated in 
their perihelion, or nearest approach tothe sun. According to 
Sir Isaac Newton, the comet of 1680 endured a heat 28,0U0 times 
as great as that of the sun, in midsummer ; or about 9,000 times as 
great as the heat of boiling water ; or 2000 times as great as the 
heat of red hot iron. Little is ascertained respecting the real mag- 


nitudes of comets. Their apparent magnitudes are alsa very vari-_ 


ous. That which appeared in the time of Nero, was, as Seneca 
relates, apparently as large as the sun; and thatof 1652, according 
to Hevelius, did not seem to be less than the moon, though of a 
very paie, dim light. ° 
The number of comets belonging to our system has never been 





ascertained. Conjecture has limited it to 450. The elements of . 


97 of then have been determined with some degree of accuracy. 
‘The angles, which their orbits made with the plane of the eclipt 
were found to vary from 1 to 88 degrees. TI! abelion distanct 
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OF THE FIXED STARS. 


‘Those stare, which, when seen by the naked eye, or through tele- 
scopes, keep constantly in the same situation with respect to each 
other, are called fixed stars. They are easily distinguished from 
the planets by their twinkling. ‘They appear of various magni- 
tudes. This may arise from their different sizes, or distances, or 
both. Astronomers have distinguished them, from their apparent 
magnitudes, into six classes. The first contains those of the largest 
apparent size, the second those which appear next in bigness; and 
so on to the sixth, which includes all those that can just be seen 
without telescopes. Those, which can be seen only by the help of 
the telescope, are called telescopic stars. 


Number of stars of each magnitude. 


Place Magnitudes. 
Ist 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th Total. 
In the Zodiac 5 16 44 120 183 646 1014 


Inthe Northern Hemisphere 6 24 95 200 291 635 1261 
Tn the Southern Hemisphere 9 36 84 190 221 323 865 


Total 20 76 293 512 695 1604 3130 


‘The stars in the preceding table are so numerous, that it would be 
impossible to furnish names for them all and retain those names in 
the memory. To remedy this inconvenience the ancients distribut- 
ed them into constellations, to which they gave the names of birds, 
beasts, fishes, &c. from an imaginary resemblance between the 
forms of the constellations, and of those animals. The stars of 
each constellation are numbered, according to their magnitude, 
by the letters of the Greek alphabet. « is the largest, 8 the second, 
y the third, &c. This division of the heavens was very ancient ; 
for some of the constellations are mentioned by Homer and Hesiod, 
by Amos and Job. 

‘The whole number of the constellations is90. Of these 48 are 
ancient, and 42 modern ; 33 north of the Zodiac, 12 in the Zodiac, 
and 45 south of it. Those stars, which have never been arranged 
into constellations, are called unformed stars. Those, whose dis- 
tance from the nearest pole is less than the latitude of the place, 
never set below the horizon, and are called circumpolar stars. The 
circles, which they appear to describe in consequence of the earth’s 
rotation, are called circles of perpetual apparition. ‘Those stars, 
whose distance from the farthest pole, is less than the latitude of 
the place, never rise above the horizon. They also receive the 
same name ; and the circles, which they appear to describe, are 
called circles of perpetual occultation. ¢ 

‘The real number of the fixed stars cannot be ascertained. Be- 
fore the invention of the telescope, it was not supposed to surpass 
3000. But since that event it has been found, that the greater the 
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‘The distance of the fixed stars, however, is so great, that their 
‘namber willyprobably, never be calculated with certainty. The 
diame “of Bie orbit is 190,000,000 miles. Of course, 
y at one end of this diameter, it is so much 
an Wwhien at the opposite end. Yet this im- 
' ‘dist kes no apparent difference in the size of any of 
, ny. difference in their relative situations. The distance of 
fixed star is estimated to be more than 5,000,000,000,000 
us; a-distance which a cannon ball, moving at the rate 
© fof480 miles an hour, would not pass over in less than 1,180,000 _ 

is Astronomers generally, however, have calculated the: dis- 
lance of tlie nearest fixed star, at 400,000 times the diameter of the 
earth's orbit? 
Phe real magnitudes of the fixed stars are not known. In as- 
tronomical calculations they are generally supposed to be equal to 
thatof the’sun. 
With regaré to their nature we'can make nearer approaches to 
itity. We know that they shine by their own light, because 
they borrowed their light from any large luminous body which 
was pear them, that body would itself be visible. They resem- 
ble the sun in several other particulars. Many of them are ob- 
served to revolye on an axis; to have spots on their surface, and 
changeable spots, too, like those of the sun, Hence they are very 
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place ec teen, to rectify the globe for that 
‘place. 


polesifill’the horizon cut the brazen meridian 
obe is then rectified for the latitude of Boston, 
6 the meridian, and you will find it in the zenith, or 
top of the globe. And so of any other place, 
; rs 
. AL To find the latitude and longitude of a place on the globe. 





Bring the given place under that half of the graduated brazen 
meridian, Where the degrees begin at the equator, and under the 
graduated side éf it; then the degree of the meridian over it shows 
the latitude ; and the degree of the equator, under the meridian, 
shows the longitude. : 

‘Thrs Boston will be found to lie in about 42 23 north latitude, 
and 71 west longitude from Greenwich. 


TL To find the sun's place in the ecliptic, 


Look the day of .the month on the horizon, and opposite to it, 
you will find the sign and degree the sun is in that day. Thus on 
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the 25th of March, the sun's place’ is 44 degrees in Aries. Then 4 

look for that sign and degree in the e¢liptic line marked on the 2° 

globe, and you will tind the sun’s place ; there fix on a small black’: ~ 

patch, so is it prepared for the eolution of the. following problems. 
Note. The earth's place is always in the sign and degree sheer 

site to the sun; thus, when the sun is 4} degrees in Aries, 

earth is 4} degrees in Libra; andso of any other. + 








IV. To find the sun's declination, that is, its. dista fromm. 
noctial line, either northward or soul ” 





Bring its place’ to the meridlan; observe what degree of 
mene ies over! it, and that is the declination. “Ifthe ean lie 
the north side of the line, the declination is north, but if on 
south side the declination is south. 

‘Thus on the 20th of April the sun has 114 degrees of north da 
clination, but on the 26th of October, it has 12 of south declina- % 
tion. 

Note. The greatest declination can never be more, either north a 
or south, than ‘the distance of a tropic from the equator. 4 


Vi. To find where the sun is vertical on any day. 


ce to the meridian, observe its declination, or 
Pa age wire over it; then turn the round, and all. 
those countries which pas: under the wire, have the sun verti- 
cal, or nearly so, that day at noco. Thus en the 16th day of April, °; 
the inhabitants of the nerth part of Terns Firma, Perte-Belle, Philip» 
ine Is’z3, southern parts cf Indic, Abgesinia, Eckiapia, and Guinea, 
ave the sun over their heads that day at 12 o'clock. 

Vote. This appearance can only happen te thee? who ites a 
the torrid: zone. 











VI. To fad ct aay dowr of ste day. 2 tar o'clock it i at omy place 
Bring the place where you are. to the brass meridian: set the 

index tw the heag. turn the gicbe til the place you are [coking for 

come tupler the faeridian, and the index will point out the time re- 

quired. 

Thus when it is 10 0° 





Mute. By this problem you may likewise se- 
where the inbabitan:s are 






ear ie pastor e sun rises a 
» the yeate ‘hence fo the polar circles; 
0 that at those ci 


i to ‘i poles, the day 
ap tbat at she pole, the si chives for six months to- 
aS is he low the hofizon six months in winter. 
fe also, that when it is summer with the northern inhabi 


is winter with the southern, and the contrary; and every part of 5 
the world partakes of an equal share of light and darkness. 
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The Russian verst or werst is little more then } English. 
The Turkish, Italian, and old Roman less, mile is nearly 1 En- 
lish. 
# The Arabian, ancient and modern, is about 1} English. 

‘The Scotch mile is about 1} English. 

‘The Indian is almost 3 English. 

‘The Dutch, Spanish, and Polish, is about 3} English. 

The German is more than 4 English. 

The Swedish, Danish, and Hungarian is from 5 to 6 English. 
‘The French common marine league is nearly 3, and 

The English marine league is 3 nautical miles. 


SCRIPTURE MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


Eng. Yds. Ft. Inches. 
0 0 O912 


O 3648 
0 10:944 







1 3552 
6 | 14 |Ezekiel’s Rod 

8| 2] 14 Arabian Pole 
| Schzenus, or 
10 |MeasuringLine 48 1 11.04 


0 

oO 

O 1 9888 
2 

3 1 11-328 
4 


2 7104 


132 





THE LONGER SCRIPTURE MEASURES. 


Eng. Miles. Yds. Eeet. 
Oo: O 1824 


Cubit 





The East used another span equal to one third of a cubit. 
The above are sacred measures, in the lengths of which there 
must necessarily be some degree of uncertainty. Arbuthnot makes 
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of every century is a leap year, but in the new only every fourth 
of these leap years is retained, the rest being considered as com- 
mon years. ‘This diminution of the number of leap years nearly 
balances the error, which, at the rate of 11 minutes and 12 seconds 
a year, amounts to 1 day in 129 years, and 3 days in about 4 cen- 
turies. 

It is, however, to be observed, that at the above annual rate of 
11 minutes and 12 seconds, the accumulation in 4 centuries is 3 
days, 2 hours, and 40 minutes, so that the deduction of 3 days in 4 
centuries, falls short of the difference between the civil and real 
time by 2 hours and 40 minutes, which error will become equal to 
1 day in 36 centuries. 








AMERICA. 53 


Favorable indications soon appeared. On the 11th of October, 
alittle before midnight, Columbus from the forecastle descried a 
ight; and shortly after, the cry of land! land! resonnded from 
the Pinta, the headmost ship. ‘The morning light confirmed the 
report. One of the West-India islands was directly beture them. 
‘Tine crews of all the ships with shouts of joy then gave praise to 
God; and throwing themselves at the feet of Columbus, implcred 
his forgiveness for their incredulity and disobedience. 

On the return of Columbus to Spain, the news of his success 
soon spread abroad ; others were inspired with the same spirit of 
enterprise ; expeditions were fitted out from various parts of Eu- 
rope; and in a few years, the whole continent was discovered 
from Labrador to Cape Horn. 

Inhabitants.| The number of inhabitants in America is coum 
monly estimated at 35,000,000. They may be divided into three 
classes, according to their color. 1. Whites. They are the de- 
scendants of Europeans, who have migrated to Ameri 
periods since its discovery. 2. Negroes. They wre the descend- 
ants of Africans, who were forced ih 
sold as slaves to the American planters. 
complexion; they are the descendants of the Abor ‘ 
who occupied the country at the time of its discovery. 
these, there is a small class of mulutioes, mestizoes, and others, 
formed by the mixture of the 3 origin st 

‘The whites constitute more than half 
groes, one cighth part; and the Indi 
whites and negroes are rapidly inereasiig; the Indians are dimin. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 53 


Rivers.] The principal rivers of North America are, Macken- 
2ie’s, Nelson's, the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, the .Vissouri, the 
Del Norte, the Colorado andthe Columbia. 

Mackenzie's river empties into the Frozen Ocean in lat. 70 N. 
This river is the outlet of Slave Lake. Its most distant sources 
are Unjigah or Peace river, and Athapescow or Elk river; both 
of which rise in the Rocky mountains. ‘The Athapescow, after 
passing through Athapescow Lake, unites wilh the Unjigah, and 
forms Slave river, which empties into Slave Jake. From Slave 
Lake to the ocean, the river is called Mackenzie’s river. 

Nelson’s river empties into the western side of Hudson's Ba: 
It is the outlet of Lake Winnipeg. Its most distant branch is 
Saskatchawine river, which rises in the Rocky mountains, and 
flows east into Lake Winnipeg. From Lake Winnipeg to Hud- 
8on’s Bay it is called Nelson's river. 

The St. Lawrence emptiesinto the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in lat. 
50 N. It isthe outlet of the five great lakes, Superior, Huron, 
Michigan Erie, and Ontario. Its general course is from S. W. to 

. EL 

The Mississippi empties into the Gulf of Mexico. It rises near 
the west end of Lake Superior, and flows south. The branches 
of the Mississippi are mighty rivers. The branches are very nu- 
merous, and spread out widely, from the Allegany mountains on 
the east, to the Rocky mountains on the wes 

‘The Missouri is a western branch of the Mississippi. It emp- 
ties in about lat. 38 N. It rises in the Rocky mountains, and 
flows southeast. From its source in the Rocky mountains, to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, in the Gulf of Mexica, is more than 
4.500 miles, 

Rio del Norte empties into the Gulf of Mexico in lat. 26 N. Ir 
rises in the Rocky Mountains, in about kat. 40 N, aud its general 
course is southeasterly. 

The Colorado empties into the Gulf of California. It rises oi 
the west side of the Rocky mountains, and its general course is 
southwesterl) 

Culwabia river empties into the Pacific Ocean in lat. 46? N. 
Ns sources are among the Rocky Mountains. 

he length of the abovementioned rivers is estimated as fol- 
lows: 
































Miles. 
Mackenzie's, 2.000 
Nelson's, 1.200 
St. Lawrence, 2.000 


Rio del Norte, 1,800 


Ivliaas.| When North Ame 
whule continent was in poss 





* Fuom its aoures to Ue mouth of the Mis isippi. 
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Sea fowl, eagles, ravens, and other birds of prey are very nu- 
merous. Whales, porpoises and other fish abound on the coast. 
Greenland is valuable principally on account of its fisheries. 

But the animal of most importance to the Greenlander is the 
seal. Itis every thing tohim. The flesh of the seal is his prin- 
cipal food ; the oil is instead of wood for fuel; out of the skin he 
makes his boat, tent and clothes; the fibres of the sinews answer 
for thread; even the bones and entrails are found to be valuable. 
Catching seals is the principal employment of the inhabitants. It 
isa difficult and dangerous business ; but to excel init is the high- 
est pride of the Greenlander. The man who cannot catch seals 
is looked upon with contempt. 








RUSSIAN SETTLEMENTS. 


‘The Russian settlements in North America are on the north: 
west coast. They extend from Cape Prince of Wales, at Behr- 
ing’s straits, near lat. 65° N. to Portlock harbor, near lat. 58°. 
They contain, in all, about 1000 white inhabitants. The number 
of Indians tributary to the Russians, is more than 60,000. The 
principal employment of the Indians is fishing and hunting for the 
Russians, who pay them for their furs in beads and tobacco. The 
mode of living and character of these Indians, in many points, re- 
semble those of the Greenlanders. 

: 4 


BRITISH AMERICA. 


Situation.] British America comprehends all that part of North 
America, which lies north of the United States, excepting Green- 
land and the Russian settlements. 

Divisions.] Not more than one tenth part of this vast country is 
in the possession of the whites. This part is in the southeast, 
along the banks of the St. Lawrence and the great Lakes, and em- 
braces the island of Newfoundland, and the four following prov- 
inces. 


1. Nova Scotia. 3. Lower Canada. 
2. New Brunswick. 4. Upper Canada. 


All British America, not included in the above mentioned di- 
visions, is generally called ew Britain, and is in the possession of 
the Indians. 











e 
62 LOWER CANADA. 


Soil and Productions.] The lands on the rivers, especially on 
St. John’s river and its branches, are very rich and fertile. The 
pines on this river are the largest in British America, and afford 
a considerable supply of masts for the British navy. 

The timber with which the uplands are covered, and the cod- 
fish, salmon, and herring, which abound in the rivers, and on the 
coasts, are the principal productions of the country, and are ex- 
ported in considerable quantities. 


LOWER CANADA. 


Situation.] Lower Canada lies on both sides of the river St. 
Lawrence, from its mouth to Lake St. Francis. It is bounded N. 
New Britain ; E. by the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; S. E. andS. by 
few Brunswick, Maine, New: Hampshire, Vermont, and New 
York. 8S. W. and W. by Upper Canada. 

Name.) According to father Hennepin, “ the Spaniards were 
the first who discovered Canada; but at their first arrival, hav- 
ing discovered nothing considerable in it, they abandoned the 
country, and called it 1 Capo di Nada, that is, a Cape of Nothing ; 
hence by cori rung the word Cawapa.” 

ivisions.] Canada is divided into districts, which are 
subdivided into counties. The counties are divided into town- 
ships, seignories, and parishes. 

‘hief Towns.] | Quesec, the capital of Lower Canada, and of all 
British America, stands on the north side of the St. Lawrence, at 
its confluence with the river St. Charles, about 360 miles from the 
sea. The town is divided into Upper and Lower. The Upper 
town, which is built ona high steep rock, isa place of great 
natural strength, and is extremely well fortified—The Lower 
town is much the smallest part, and is inhabited principally by 
tradesmen and sailors. It is situated at the foot of the rock ; and 
from the fortifications of the Upper town, you look down upon it 
as from a very high steeple ; when the cannon of the fortifications 
are discharged, the balls fly far above the tops of the highest 
houses. The population of the city, in 1818, was 15,257. The 
country around Quebec presents a most sublime and beautiful 
scenery. 

Montreal is situated on the east side of an island in the St. Law- 
rence, at the head of ship navigation. It is 180 miles above Que- 
bec, and 200 below Lake Ontario. The population, in 1818, was 
estimated at 25,000. The commerce of the city is extensive ; 
the principal branch is the fur trade. 

Trois Rivieres or Three Rivers is pleasantly situated, on the north 
side of the St. Lawrence, half way between Quebec and Montreal, 
90 miles from each. It was formerly the seat of the French gov- 
ernment. It contains about 2,500 inhabitants. 
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Soil and Productions.| The lands on the rivers, especially on 
St. John’s river and its branches, are very rich and fertile. e 
pines on this river are the largest in British America, and afford 
a considerable supply of masts for the British navy. 

‘The timber with which the uplands are covered, and the cod- 
fish, salmon, and herring, which abound in the rivers, and on the 
coasts, are the principal productions of the country, and are ex- 
ported in consideruble quantities. 


LOWER CANADA. 


Situation.) Lower Canada lies on both sides of the river St. 
Lawrence, from its mouth to Lake St. Francis. It is bounded N. 
by New Britain ; E. by the Gulf of Si wrence ; S. E. andS. by 
New Brunswick, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and New 
York. §. W. and W. by Upper Canada. 

Name.) According to father Hennepin, “ the Spaniards were 
the fint who discovered Canada; but at their first arrival, hav- 
ing discovered nothing considerable in it, they abandoned the 
country, and called it 4! Capo di Nara, that is, a Cape of Nothing ; 
hence by corr rung the word Canapa.” 

Divisions.) Canada is divided into districts, which are 
subdivided into counties. The counties are divided into town- 
ships, seignories, and parishes. 

‘hief Towns.) Queerc, the capital of Lower Canada, and of all 
British America, stands on the north side of the St. Lawrence, at 
its confluence with the river St. Charles, about 350 miles from the 
sen, The town ia divided into Upper and Lower. The Upper 
town, which is built ona high steep rock, isa place of great 
patural strength, and is extremely well fortified—The Lower 
town ie much the smallest part, and is inhabited principally by 
tradeamen and sailors. It is situated at the foot of the rock ; and 
from the fortitications of the Upper town, you look down upon it 
aw from a very high steeple ; when the cannen of the fortifications 
are discharged, the balls fly far above the tops of the highest 
Rouses, The population of the city, in 1818 was 15,257. The 
country Quebec presents a most sublime and beaatifal 
eronery. 

Moatrea’ is situated on the est side of an island in the St. Law- 
reace, at the head of ship navigation. It is 180 miles above Que- 
dee, and 200 below Lake Ontario. The population, in 1818, was 
eotimated at BLOX The commerce of the city is extensive : 
the principal breach is the far trade. 

Tree Rreseres oc Tiree Rizers is pleasantly Situated. on the north 
sale of the St. Lawrence, half war betreea Quebec ant Noatreal, 
0 alles trom each, Hwa: formerty the seat of the Freack gev- 
erement. It contains about 2,500 inbabicants 
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‘The Oufawas river empties into the St. Lawrence, near Mon- 
treal. It rises in the high lands, between Lake Huron and Hud- 
son’s Bay—The Sorelle and the St. Francis empty into the St. 
Lawrence from the south, between Montreal and Quebec. The 
Sorelle is the outlet of Lake Champlain—The Chaudiere comes 
from the south, and empties into the St. Lawrence near Quebec. 

Natural Curiosities.]_ The celebrated falls of Montmorency are 
near the mouth of ariver of the same name, which empties into 
the St. Lawrence, 9 miles below Quebec. The river pours over 
a precipice, and instantly falls perpendicularly to the astonishing 
depth of 246 feet, presenting ascene of wonderful beauty and 
grandeur. These falls are in full view, as you sail up and down 
the ft. Lawrence. 

Island. The island of Cape Breton, in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence is attached to this province. It lies northeast of Nova Sco- 
tia, from which it is separated by a narrow strait, called the Gut of 
Canso. In 1743, when this island belonged to France, the fisher- 
ies on its shores were very productive, and employed no less than 
27,000 seamen. At present, the principal employment of the in- 
habitants is the working of the coal mines. The population of 
the island is about 3,000. 


UPPER CANADA. 


Situation.] Upper Canada is that peninsular tract of country 
which lies between the river Outawas and the great Lakes, Onta- 
rio, Erie and Huron. It is bounded on the e@st, south and west by 
the United States, from which it is separated by the St. Lawrence 
and the Lakes; on the northeast by Lower Canada, from which 
it is separated by Outawas river; on the northwest by New ~ 
Britain. 

Divisions.] » The settled part of this province is divided into 8 
districts, which are subdivided into ¢4 counties, and these are 
again divided into 156 townships. *. 


Districts, * Where situated. Chief Towns. 
Eastern, onthe St, Lawrence, - Cornwall. , 
Johnstown, - do - ~ Prescott. 
Midland, on Lake Ontario, Kingston. - 
Newcastle, - loo st Newcastle. 
Home, do, York. 

Niagara, on Niagara river, Queenstown. 
London, on Lake Erie, 

Western, on Lake St. Ciair, Sandwich. 


Population.] Upper Canada is a newly settled country, and the 
population increases with great rapidity. % 1783 it was estimat- 
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torsand Representatives. The salary of the President is $25,000 
per annum ; of the Vice President, $5,000. The principal off- 
cers in the executive department are the Secretary of State. the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Attorney General, and the Postmaster General. 

Army and Navy.) The army, in 1820, consisted of 10,000 men, 
occupying numerous posts along the maritime and inland frontier. 
The navy at present (182) consis's of 7 ships of the line, 8 frig- 
ates and 23 smaller vessels ; besides 4 ships of the line and 37 
smaller vessels on the great lakes. The officers are 31 captains, 
31 masters commandants, 196 lieutenants and 336 midshipmen. 

Revenue.] The revenue of the United States, in 1819, was 
$21,135,700. More than nine-tenths of the revenue have been. 
usually derived from duties on imports. The sale of public lands 
for several years past has also yielded a considerable sum, avd 
the amonnt from this source is rapidly increasing. The internal 
revenue and direct taxes on houses and lands yield very little, 
being only resorted to in cases of emergency. 

Public Debt.) The public debt contracted in support of the 
war of independence, amounted in 1791. to $76,463,167. Dure 
ing the long peace between 1783 and 1812 the ¢ 
perous, and the debt was gradually reduced to x: 
war of 1812, 113, and 714, increased it again more than three-fold, 
and in 1816 it wax $123,016.375. It has since been greatly re- 
duced, and in October Ist, 1820, was $91,680,090. 

Commerce and Manufactures.| The commerce of the United 
States consisis principally in the exchange of agricultural produce 
for the manufactures of other parts of the world, and the produce 
tions of tr climates. The whole value of the exports in 
1821 was $54,074,382, of which $15,671,094 was domestic pro- 
duce. The principal article is cotton; the quantity of which 
has been continually und rapidly increasing for more than 30 
years, In 1790 the amount exported was only 100,000 pounds ; in 
1795, 1,300,000; in 1800, 17,789,803 ; in 1804, 35,034,175 ; and 
in 1817. 85,649,328 pounds, the value of which was $22,628,000. 
Next in importance to cotton are wheat and flour, of which the 
amount exported in 1317 was 1.479,198 barrels, and the value 
$18,432,000. Tohacce, lumber, rice, pot and pearl ashes, Indian * 
corn, fish, heef and pork are also exported in targe quantities. 
The principal articles imported may he arranged in the fellow- 
ing order; manufactured goods, pringipally from Great Britain ; 
sugar, rum, wine. molasses, brandy, cuffoe and tens.—The ¢hip- 
ping belonging to the Cuited States in 1818 was 1,165,185 16ns, 
It is owned principally in New-England and New York. ‘Che 
states south of the Potomac own only one eight part —The an- 
nual value of the manufactures of the United States was eati- 
mated in 1810, at $172,762,876, 
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at Calais, 30 miles from its mouth. 6. The St. John river rises a 
little north of Chesuncook lake, and after passing through tree 
great lakes, runs in a northeasterly course for some distance, and 
then, turoing to the southeast, enters New-Brunswick, and dis- 
charges itself into the bay of Fundy. With the exception of two 
places, where there are short portages, it is uavigable for Loats 
from its mouth to its source, a distance of more than’360 miles, 

Face of the Country.) An extensive district in the northwestern 
and central parts of the state lying around the head waters of the 

. Kennebeck, Penobscot and St. John is mountainoes, ahd some of 
the summits are very lofty, particularly Katahdin, situated 80 
miles north of Bangor, and supposed by some to be the highest 
land in the United States. The rest’ of the state is genctally 
hilly, and the hills diminish in height on every side as‘'you re- 
cede from the mountains. In the southwestern parts are exten- 
sive plains. 

Climate.} In all parts of Maine the air is pore and salobrivus. 
‘The summers in most parts of the state are favorable to the 
growth of all the vegetable productions of the erthers states. 
To some parts, however, Indian corn, «nd the plants of 4 more 
tender kind, which require a great and uniformn degree of heat, are 
frequently injured, and sometimes destroyed by untimely frosts. In 
the winter the snow covers the ground to a considerable depth and 
continues, in some parts, two months, and in others four and eren 
five. In the interior, the temperature, both in summer and win- 
ter, is much more uniform than on the *ea coast. 

Soil and Productions.] The southwestern part of the state, 
and the tract of country along the sea coast from 10-to 20 miles 
wide, is generally poor, though in some places tolerably fertile. 
The land on the Kennebeck and between that river and the 
Penobscot isexcellent. East of the Penobscot it is less prodac- 
tive. The monntainons tract in the northwest has a poor soil, 
‘The lands on St. John’s river and its numerous branches are said 
to be very fertile, but this part of the state is not yet settled. 
‘The principal productions are grass, Indian corn, wheat, barley, 
rye, flax, &c. 

Chief Towns.|. Portland, the capital, is situated on a penin- 
sula in Casco bay 118 miles N. of Boston. The herbor is 
safe, easy of access, and‘ seldom frozen over, but is not large, 
and requires considerable fortifications for its protection. 
town is by far the most considerable in the state in pop 
wealth and commerce, and is connected with an extensive and 
growing back country. In 1815, it was the eighth town in the 
United states in amount of shipping, the number of tons being 
SOE: The Populations i in 1820, was 8,581. 

e seat of Bowdoin college, ie 30 miles north-east 
of Pectin on the Androscoggin, at the falls, which farnish here 
many valuable seats for mills and manufactories. The population 
of the town in 1820 was 2,93}. 

Buth ia on the western side of Keonebeck river, al the, head of 
winter navigation, 12 miles from the sea, and 35 miles N.E. of 
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Portland. More shipping is owned bere than in any other 
town in Maine except Portland ; the number of tons in 1815 being 
20,627. Population, in 1820, 3,026. Wiscasset is 14 miles 
N.E. of Bath. The harbor is safe, capacious, easy of access, und 
open at all seasons of the year. A large amount of shipping is 
ewned here. The number of tons, in 1815, was 18,429. Pop- 
ulation, in 1820, 2,131. Wuldoborough, 22 miles east of Wiscas- 
set, has a large amount of shipping, employed principally in the 
coasting trade. Population, in 1820, 2,448. 

Castine is important principally as a military position. It is 

situated on a promontory, nearly at the head of the east side of 
Penobscot bay. ‘I'he harbor is excellent for any number of ships 
of the largest size, and is accessible ut all seasons of the year. 
‘The town has great strength from its natural sitnation. From 
the narrowness of the isthmus which connects it with the main, 
it could be insulated without much labor or expense ; and this 
mode of defence, in addition to strong batteries, would enable it 
to rest any force which would probably be brought against it. 
An enemy in possession of Castine and having the control on the 
water, commands the whole country between the Penobscot and 
the St. Croix. . This place was taken by the British during the 
late war, but was restored on the return of peace. Population, 
in 1820, 975. 

Bangor is a flourishing town, 36 miles north of Castine, on the 
west mde of the Penobscot, at the head of navigation. Popula- 
tim, in 1820, 1,221. Machias, situated on a bay of the same 
name, 40 miles W. S. W. of Eastport, is a thriving town, and car- 
ries on considerable trade, principally in lumber. ‘There are 26 
aw-mills within the town, which cut on an average, upwards of 
10,000,000, feet of boards in a year. Lubec is situated at the S. 
E extremity of the state, on a peninsula, on the west side of 
Paxamaquoidy bay, at the entrance. It is a new town, commenc- 
ed in 1815, and is well situated for commerce. It has an excel- 
lent harlor and considerable trade. Population, in 1890, 1430. 
Eastport, on Moose island,in Paesamaquoudy bay, 4 miles N. N. W. 
of Lubec, is favorably situated for commerce. Population, in 
1820, 1,937. 

York is an ancient town, on the coast, near the southwest ex- 
tremity of the state. Population, in 1820, 3,224. Saco at the 
mouth of the river of the same name, is well situated for trade 
and manufactures. The principal village is at the falls, which 
umish numerous sites for mills and manufacturing establishments, 
Population, in 1820, 2,632. 

Hallowell is a flourishing town on Kennebeck river, 40 miles 
Tom its mouth, at the head of the tide, in the midst of a fertile 
Country, ‘he river is navigable to this place for vessels of 
130 tons, Within afew years the town has increased very rap- 
id), and is now one of the most waelthy and flourishing places in 

laine, Population, in 1820, 2,919. ugusta, on the Kennebeck, 2 
Mailes above Hallowell, has 2,457 inhabitants. Vessels of 100 tens 
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"ja the country, stands on the west bank of Connecticut river at its 
moiith. famous for its mineral spring and itoa works, 
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between Delaware bay and the Chesapeake by means of a canal 
from Christiana creek in ivelaware to Elk river in this stale, 
Waen completed it will be 22 miles long, and is intended for ves 
sela of 70 tons. The expense is estimated at $850,0U0. 

Roads.]_ Excellent turnpikes proceed from Baltimore in vari- 

“ous directions. ‘here is a turnpike frem Baltimore to Cumber- 
land on the Potomac, a distance of 135 miles. From Cumberland 
to Brownsville on the Monongahela, in Pennsylvania, there is 
now completed hy the U. Stat:3 a free turnpike road of the most 
superior construction, ‘he distance is 72 miles, making the 
whole distance from Baltimore to Brownsville 207 miles. ‘he 
road has recently been continued from Brownsville to Wheeling 
on the Ohio. This is the shortest and best communication yet 
opened between the tide water of the Atlantic and the navigable 
western waters. 

Population.) ‘The population of the state in 1790 was 319,728; 
in 1800, 319,692; in 1810, 380,546 ; und in 1820, 407,350, of 
whom 107,398 were slaves and 39,730 free blacks. ‘The slaves 
ure most numerous in the southern half of the state, and in some 
of the counties they are more numerous than the whites, but in 
the counties which border on Pennsylvania, they form only one 
eighth part of the population. Z 

‘Religion.] Maryland was originally settled by Roman Catho- 

ics, and they are still the most numerous denomination of Chris- 

tians, The other denominations are Episcopalians, who had in 

1811, 3) churches and 35 clergymen; Baptists, Friends, Presby- 

terians, &c. 

‘Manufactures and Commerce.] Furnaces have been erected in 
various places for the manufacture of iron and iron ware. Glass, 
paper, and whiskey are also made in considerable quantities. 
The value of the mannfactures in 1810, was $11,168,794. The 
principal exports are flour and tobacco. The value of the ex- 
ports for the year ending Sept. 30, 1820, was $6,609,364, of 
which $1,927,766 was foreign produce. Maryland is the third 
state in the Union in amount of shipping. [n 1815 the number 
‘of tons was 156,062. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Situation and Extent.) The district of Columbia is a tract oi 
country, 10 miles square, on both sides of Potomac river, 120 
miles in a direct line from its mouth. It was ceded to the United 
States by Maryland and Virginia in 1790, and in 1800 became the 
seat of the General goveroment. It is under the immediate gov- 
erament of Congress. 

Divisions. The District is divided Into 3 cities or towns and 2 
count 
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which amodnted in Nov. 1818, to $1,537,661, and which Kee 

already ted the construction of various canals. The Board’ 

v Daleatly in favor of the practicability of a canal to 
ver with the Ohio. 
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5,203,173. "The amount of shipping, in 1816, 
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WORTH CAROLINA. 
‘Sitmation at Bent .] North Carolina is bounded N. by Vir- 
; E. by the meter 8 South Carolina ; ad WY. ay 
Iexteads from 39° 50° to 36° 90' N, lat. and from 
15° 45' to 84° W. lon, "The aren is estimated at 46,000 square 


Divisions.) ‘The state isdivided into 62 counties. 
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Edenton is at the head of a bay on the N. side of Albemarle 
wound, near the mouth oe Chowan river. Fritpaeree is on the S. 
wie Sioned The Oni Tucci of onl Covoles vaina at Chapet 

versity’ forth Con ly 

‘Hill, 27 miles'W. of Rik was incorporated in 1788, and 
‘been liberally patronized by the etate. In 1820 it hada 
aathra peuranconere tote 146 Students —At Salem, in Stokes 

county, there is an academy for yi in, Sere ae tae direc- 
‘tion of the Moravians, which is in high repute, pupils resorting 
hither from all parts of the Southern states.—Within a few years 
‘there bas been much zeal displayed in the establishment of acad~ 
mies and schools. Previons to 1604, there were but 2 acade- 
mies in the state. The numberat preeent is 50, and is rapidly in- 


meron tr scwagebl fread year adit the state has 
en zealously in iness of interoal improvements. 
‘It is intended to improve the navigation of the inlets and sounds, 
£0 a to open a direct and easy eeunnesi cain with the ocean ; 
‘to remove the obstructions in the erlention: ‘the principal riv- 
ers; to connect the rivers by navigable canals; to improve the 
roads; and to drain the marshes and swamps of the eastern and 
southern counties. In prosecation of these plans, skilful 
veers have been tet for several years, in naan the nec- 
‘¢stary surveys, and several private companies have been formed 
under the He en ‘of the state. 
P ¢ population, in 1790, was 393,753 ; in 1200 
478,103; in 1810, 855,500; and in 1820, 638,528, of whom 
205,017 were slaves and 14,012 free blacks. The slaves are 
” principally confined to the low country. The western parts of 
“the state were settled by Scotch-Irish emigrants. Almost all tho 
country between the wha and the Yadkin is thos p 


The Me in 1751, hased a tract of 1 i 
ing terecentht head (San of the Yadkin bd ths Tiesrenate 
now contains a number of flourishing villages. 
| ‘The Methodists and Baptists are the prevail 
ions, ea dae the low country, The Stach 


. are Presbyterians, and So 
‘state a few setlemonts of amesayl uiuerune salteeter Cale Cal- 


vinists, 

Government.| The legislative power is vested in a gener 
assembly, consisting of a senate and house of commons. The 
‘senators are chosen annually, one from each county. ‘The mem- 
bers of the house of commons are chosen annually, two from 
ach county, and one from ench of the six principal towns, ‘The 
oom is vested in a governor, and @ council of 7 

Pres of whom are chosen eereneee ballot of the 
ares jases. 


Carcina aie htop ire 
“point bas yel found on aries fe the limits of 
state, at which @ safe and commodious port could be establishetk 
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and Winyaw bay, and the narrow isthmus between Waccamaw 
and Little rivers. Both these obstructions will be removed by 
the canals now in progress. 


GEORGIA. 


Situation and Extent.) Georgia is bounded N. by Teanemes ; 
N. B. by South Caroling, from which it is separated by Savannah 
river ; 8. E. by the Atlantic ; S. by Florida, and W. by Alabama. 
It extends from 30° 20’ to 35° N. lat. and from 81° to 86° 48° W. 
Ton. It is 300 miles long from N. to S. and the area is estimated 
at 60,000 square miles, a tonsiderable portion of which is still in 
the hands of the Indians. 

Divisions] The part of the state occupied by the whites is 
divided into 47 counties. r 


Counties, Pop. _Slazes | Counties. Pop. 2 
, in 3830, i 1820, va in 1880. ore: 
ing, \urens, by 
Ee ‘T1S4 = 3,042 , 6.605 = 087 
Ber 1 Lineoin, 6,458 «= 3,063 
Bullock, 2,578 697 | Madison, 3,735 904 
Burke, 11,577 «5,820 | M'Intosh, 5129 (3,715 
Camden, 4,342 2.095 | Montgomery, 1,989 703 
Chatham, 14,737 6,457 | Morgan, 13,520 6,045 
Clarke, 8,767 3,461 | Oglethorpe, 14,046 7,388 
Columbia, 12,605 7,490 | Pulaski, 
Earley, 768 216 | Putnam, 15475 7,241 
Elbert, 11,788 5,159 | Rabun, 524 15 
Emanuel, '367 | Riehmond, 8608 84,891 
‘Eéingham, 3,018 1,347 | Seriven, 3,941 1,833 
Franklio, x 1,774 | Tattnall, 668 
Glynn, 3418 = 2,780 | Telfair, 2,104 646, 
Greene, 18,589 «6,937 | Twi 10640 3462 
Gwinnet, 4,589 Walton, 4,192 631 
Habersham, 33145 277 | War 10,630 4,041 
Hall, 5,086 399 | Washington. 10,627 
Hancock, 12,734 «6,863 | Wayne, 1,010 333 
Trwin, 411 39 | Wilkes, 17,607 
Jackson, 1,997 } Wilkimson, 6,992 1,468 
Jasper, 14,614 5,494 —_ — 
Jefferson, 7,056 Total, 340,989 149,676 
Jones, 16,570 6,886 


Face of the country, Soil and Productions.) From the ocean, 
for the distance of 7 miles, there is a margin of islands and 
marshes, intersected by rivers, creeks and inlets, communicating 
with each other, and forming an inland navigation for vessels 


of 100 tons, along the whole coast. These sea islands consist ~ 


generally of a species of land cailed hammock, which produces 
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ent to abandon the wet cultivation and adopt the dry mode.» 
Savannah river separates Georgia from South Cogit 
northeast. The Tennestce just\touches the state on 4 
Chatchoochee separates it from Alabuma on the c 
Mary's from Florida on the south. 
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was: D + 
2,610 ¢ in 13,501,038, or nearly two thirds 35 
tof the ‘whole nited States in. 1791. ‘The number of are 
rivals and “lenrances at the port of New-Orleans, during the year 
iding October Ist, 1817, was 1,030. “During the same year, 
500 flat bottomed boats, and 500 barges’ arrived at the city 
from the upper country. 

The difficulty of ascending the rapid current of the Mississippi 
heretofore prevented New-Orleans from supplying the Western 
case with reign’ merclandize: It was found cheaper to pur- 

ia Philadelphia and Baltimore, and transport them 
rare land across the Alleghany mountains, than to stem the rapid 
tarrent of the Mississippi. But steam hoats are now successfully 
employed im ascending this river, wad New-Orleans is rapidly be- 
coming the emporium of the Western country. In 1819 there 
were 60 steam-boats on the western waters connected with the 
fommerce of that city, and there were at the same time 13 
new boats on the stocks. 


 s-o PENNESSEE, 


‘Tennessee is bounded N. by Kea- 
; 8. by Georgia, Alabama and Mis- 
pris W. by Mississippi river, which separates it frem Ar- 
Hees tevitery. It extends from 35° to 36° SU’ N. fat. and from 
ae "90°10 W. lon. It eae miles Jong, (04 broad, and 
fi 40,000 square ‘or 25,600, acres, 

“Ditiviéne.| Theene is divided into 48 counties, of which 26 

we id Wei Tenoemes and 22 ip East Tennessee. 





ase. UNITED ST a‘TES. 
: WEST TENNESSEE. 








Counties. Po Pop. Slav Chieftowns. 
in 1810, in 1820. in 1820. 
‘Bedford, 8.242 16,012 3,588 Shelbyville. 
Davideon, 15,608 20,154 7,899 Nashville. 
Dickson, 4,516 5,190 1,305 Charlotte. 
Franklin, 5,730 16,571 4,167 Winchester. 
i 4546 12558 «3,261 Palas. 
Hardin, : 1,462 138 
Hickman, 2508 8,080 700 Weses = 
jamphreys, 5) 7 542 \. 
Jackeon, 6,401 7508 150 Wiltamon, 
Lawrence, 3271 204 
Lincoln, 6,108 14,761 2,250 Fayetteville. 
Maury, 10,350 22141 Columb 
a 8,021 12,219 
5 5,643 7,128 
9 2,384 
Robertion, 7,270 9,933 
Rutherford, 10,285 19,552 
‘Shelby, 
Sait, 11,649 17,580 
Stewart, 4,262 
Sumner, 13,792 19.211 
Warrea, 5,725 10,348 
ne, 459 
White, ea01 
Williamson, 13,158 20.640 
Wi 11,952 18,730 








Total, 160,370 287,301 


Sevierville. 
Blountssille. 
Jonesbororse. 
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5 which fi: 
ran. W. direction, 


copree of 180 miles. In eli eee “navigable | 00 
ed its mouth, but for ten months out of welve its nay- 
ion is of Tipe 2 The Kentweky, which rises in the 
Garnberland mountains, near the sources of the Cumberland and 
and running ina N. W. direction, for 280 miles, 
itself into the Ohio at, Port William, 77 miles above 
at Louisville, It is navi; “ for boats, Littartceran: 

ts 


Onn mriluetestiatstie dentinet ieeeita ma ieee 
ae direction for 280 miles, discharges swelled 
120 miles below Louisville and 50 above the umnoatlg 
the Gombe It is navigable for boats nearly 200 
nd Productions. 


Country, Sait a 
uae =o the Cumberland range, 
the 


tenet P actual pi under i 
values | aan py re excel 


wea tea Targa 
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Counties. Towns. Pop. Pop. Chief towne. 
in 1810. in 1820. 


Cuyahoga, 18 1,459 6,328 Cleveland. 








Darke, 8 3,717 Greenville. 
Delaware, 20 2,000 7,639 - Delaware. 
Fairfield, 14 4,361 ~=—«16,633 Lancaster. 
Fayette, q 1,854 6,316 Washington. 
Franklin, 17 3,486 10,292 — Franklinton. 
Gallia, 14 4,181 7,098 Gallipolis. 
Geauga, 18 2,917 7,791 Chardon. 
Greene, 8 5,870 10,529 
Guernsey, 1 3,051 9,292 
Hamilton, 12 15,258 = 31,764 
Harrison, 9 14,345 Cadiz. 
Highland, 10 5,760 12,308 Hillsborough. 
Hocking, 4 2,130 Logan. 
Huron, 22 6,675 Norwalk. 
Jackson, 10 3,746 Jackson. 
Jefferson, M1 17,260 18,531 Steubenville. 
Knox, mat 2,149 8,326 Mount Vernon. 
Lawrence, lu 3,499 Burlington. 
Licking, a1 3,852 11,861 Newark. 
Logan, 3 3,181 Bellefontaine. 
Madison, 10 1,603 4,799 -— London. 
Medina, 14 3,082 Medina. 
Meigs, 10 4,480 Meigsville. 
Miami, 12 3,41 8,851 Troy. 
Monroe, q 4,645 Woodsfield. 
Montgomery, 9 7,122 13,999 Dayton. 
Morgan, 14 5,297 M’Connelsville. 
Muskingum, 20 10,036 17,824 Zanesville. 
Perry, 9 8,429 Somersett.. 
Pickaway, 12 Tl24 18,149 Circleville. 
Pike, 6 4,253 Piketon. 
Portage, 28 2,995 10,095 Ravenna. 
Preble, iW 3,804 10,327 Eaton. 
Richland, 21 9,169 Mansfield. 

4 15,514 20,619 Chillicothe. | 
Sandusky, 5 852 Croghanville. 
Scioto, i 3,399 5,750 Portsmouth. 
Shelby, 2,106 Sidney. 
Starke, 20 2,734 12,406 Canton. 


‘Trumbull, 31 8,671 15,546 Warren. 
‘Tuscarawas, 14 3,045 8,328 New Philadelphia. 


Union, 3 1,996 Marysville. 
Warren, 9 9,92 17,837 Lebanon. 
Washington, 17 5,991 10,425 Marietta. 
Wayne, 22 11,933 Wooster. 
food, 1 733 Maumee 


Tote, 742 (230,760 581.434 
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acre, was alto given for the support of a college. The college iv 
located at Vinceunes, and a large brick building is already erected, 
Population] The population in 1800 was 2,500; in 1810, 
21,520; in 1815, 68,784; and in 1620, 147,178, of whom 190 
were élayes'and 2,230 free blacks. A majority of the inhabitants 
are from Kentucky, Tennessce, Virginia, and the Carolinas; 1 
vemainder are from every other state in (be Union, and from al- 
most avery nation in Europe. ‘The Inilian title to large tracts 
fine land has been recently extingyished by the United Stat 
anil the namber of immigrants is, in consequence, rapidly: in- 


i] The lative er is vested ina 1 
‘consisting of re ripice of sees 
'The representatives are chosen anoually by coant 

pumber can never be less than 36 por more than 100, The sen- 
ators are chosen for three years, and their number can never be 
legs than one third, nor more than one half of the number of repre- 
sentatives. The executive power is vested in a governor, who 
is chosen by the people for three years, but he cannot bold his 

office longer than x eae term Eat — 
fudiciary power. ¢ judiciary power is vested in a supreme 
court and sech Narr rbot as the I el sembly ty rom 
tablish. j of supreme 


in the 


Srey ailices tot nevan uate 


[LLINOIS. 


ippi river, which separates it from the 


Missouri tefrito: ‘The boundary begins 
9 river at the moutly of the Wal thence, 


ry 
Fe dats 5 
thit parallel, fo the middle of the Mississippi 
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spread over two thirds of its surface. The soil may be divided 
in’o six classes. 1. Bottoms, bearing a heavy growth of timber. 
‘This lund is of the Grst Hie ‘aod is found on all the incipal 
rivers. It varies in width from 50 rods to 2 miles, and is of jin- 
exhaustible fertility. 2, Newly formed land, found at the mouths 
of rivers. ‘There are many tI id acres of this land at the 
mouth of the Wabash, at the confluence of the Ohio with 
the Mississippi. It is annually inundated, and is very unhealthy. 
3. Dey prairies, near the rivers, bordering on the eit land, 
but elevated from 30 to 100 feet, The prairies of the Illinoia 
river are the most extensive of any east of the M and 
have alone been estimated at 1,200,000 acres. This soil is not 
inferior to the first rate river bottoms 4, Wet praine, found” 
remote from rivers or at their sources. The soil i 
cold and barren, abounding with swamps and 
with a tall epee a 5. Timbered 

a rich soil. 


by 

Jands lying between the Illinois and the Mississippi 

signed by Congress, as bounty lands, to the soldiers who enlisted 

during the late war. ‘The whole amount surveyed is about 

5,530,000 acres, equal to 8,640 square saller, SES ead ‘into 
to 


= fae "This land is represented 
ality. 
A Chief Towns.) Kaskaskia, the seat of government, ison the 
right bank of skia river, 11 miles from ity moath, and 150 
8. W. of Vincennes. It contains about 160 houses scattered over 
an extensive plain. The town was settled upwards of 100 years 
ago from Lower Canada, and about one half of the inhabitantsare 
of French origin. 

Cohokia is ona small river of the same name, which discharges 
itse|f into the Mississippi one mile below the town, 4 miles south 
of St. Louis, on the opposite side of the river, and 52 N. W. of 
Kaskaskia. It contains aboot 1,000 inhabitants, most of whom 


are of French ae 

Shawscetown,, the capital of Gallatin county, is on the north 
Danke of Ohio river, 12 miles below the month of the Wabash, and 
12 E, of the salt works belonging to the United States, on Saline 
ereek. ‘Che inhabitants are supported principally by the profits 
of the salt LCi hair el Meee fg ihieg 

Edwardsville, the capital o onion count flouris! 
town, on Cahokia river, 22 miles N. E.of St. Loui.  Cuiro in sit- 
vated at the junction of the Obio with the Mississippi. 


eof an excellent 
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White river in Indiana ; and the Miamies and Eel river Jadians, 
in Indiana, on ed sow Wabash. i 

Government, legislative power is vested in a general aw 
sembly pace of a senate and foxes of representatives. The 
representatives are chosen for two years and the senators forfour 
years. ‘The number of representatives cannot be less than 27 
nor more than 36, until the number of inhabitants shall amount to 
100,000; and {he number of senators can never be less than one 
third nor more than one half of the number of representatives. 
‘The executive Nee is vested in a governor, who is chosen by 
ihe people for four years, but he is not eligible for more than four 
years in any term of eight In all elections, every white 
male inhabitant, having resided in the state six months, is allowed 
to vote, and the constitation requires that all votes shall be given 
‘viv pece. | . 

Sudicis “] The judiciar is vested in a 
Parone ts Ey as teygenea assembly ‘ball from 
time to time ordain and establish. i¢ jadges are arponied 
the assémbly and hold their offices during god behaviour, or 
removed by the governor on the address of two thirds of each 
branch of neral assembly. - 

Minerals.) Copperand lead are found in some parts of the state 
‘Coa! has heen discovered on the bunks of Au Vase river; on the 
Ilinois, 260 miles from its mouth, and io places near Kaskaskia 
and Edwardsville. Salt is made at the United States’ saline, on 


Saline river, to the smount of 200,000 bushels snoually, and is 
sold at the works for 50 and 75 cents a bushel. ‘These salt works 
supply the states of Indiana and Minos, = 


—= 
MISSOURI. 


_ Situation and Extent.) Missouri is bounded E, by | 
river, which separates if from Illinois, Kentucky, and 
; Weand NN. by Missouri terr 


in au ase N. it runs due west al paral the | 
‘rancis; thence, up that river, to the parallel of 36° 30° 
jtude ; Thepoty weet, along that parallel, till itmeets the m 
avhich pases hrough the mouth of Kansas river; thence, 
along that meridian, till it meets the parallel of lati 
passes th fe moat oF Dies Moines iter Lato 
Hic cl tue Misinipe tote place of bgtooog, “We os 
je of tl ‘place a 
36° to about 40° 30° N. fat, tone ae i 
area.is estimated af 60,000 sqoare miles. 
Divisions.] ‘The state is divided into 15 counties. 
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crosses the southern boundary of the state into Arkansas terrie 
tory and forms a junction with White river. 

The St. Francis rises in the southeastern part of the state, and 
running in a southerly direction into Arkansas territory, falls into 
the Mississippi after # course of 500 miles. The navigation is 
paalieen by a raft of trees, brash, &c, abont 260 miles from its 
moat 

Fuce of the ney ‘The lands immediately on the banks 
of the rivers are level, but as you recede from them towards the 
interior, the country rises, pasting sometimes gradually and some- 
times abruptly into elevated barrens, flimy Bins yy aud rocky 
cliffs, ‘This portion of the state is, therefore, uptt for cultiva- 
tion; but itis rich in mineral treusores, ‘The highest land is in 
a ridge which commences on the bunks of the Merrimack, near the 
howd waters of the St. Francis, and extends in a south-west direc 
tion to the banks of the White river, in Arkansas territory, a dine 
tance of about 400 miles, and occasionally rises into peaks of 
mountain height. This ridge serves to divide the waters of the 
Missouri from those of the Mississippi, the streams on one side 
running south into the latter, and those on the other, ranning 
north into the former. 

Soil.) The soil is either very rich or very poor; itia either 
bottom land or ctiff, either prairie or barrea ; there is yery little 
of vn intermediate quality. The lands immediately upon the 
banks of the rivers ave generally rich, producing cora, wheat, 
rye, oats, flax, hemp and tobacco in great abundance. 

The lands bordering on the Missouri, during its whole pro- 
gress through this state, are rich beyond comparison. 
consist of a stratum of bluck allayial soil, of unknown raise 
taking largely of the properties of murl, and cove: witty 
heavy growth of forest trees. 

‘The banks of the Gasconade afford but a small of 
arable lands, being bordered with rocks and sterile bills, The 
rocks are, however, cavernons and afford saltpetre, and the hills 
are covered with pine timber, which is sawed into boards and 
plaok. In these two articles the commerce of the river will ul- 
ways Fuscrely consist. On this stream are already situated 
several saw mills, where boards and plank are cat for the St. 
Louis market, and several su!tpetre caves are worked. 

Osage river affords in its whole leogth large bodies of the 
ehoicest prairie land, interspersed with wood land, and oc- 
exsionally with hills, [t banks afford also exbaustless beds of 
coal, some iron and Jead are found. A part of the country on 
this river has beeo recently purchased Ly the United States 
from the Inilians, but there areas yet few settlements of whites. 

‘The lands on Salt river are noted for their fertility, und the 
settlements on its banks are rapidly progressing. Much of the 
ae on the Merrimack is poor; and near its sources are lange 


resto! 7 
There neck excellent land on the St. Francis, mixed with 
some thut is rocky; and bordered; near its mouth, with much that 
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north and east, the boundary is the same with that of the United 
Stites; on the south it is the same with the northern boundaries 
of Ohio and Indiana; on the west, the line begins at the south- 
ern extremity of lake Michigan, and runs due north to lake Supe- 
rior. The territory extends from 41° 31’ to 46° 39’ N. Jat. and 
from 82° to about 86° W. lon. It is 350 miles long from north to 
south, and 212 broad on the southern boundary. ‘he area is es- 
timated at 40,000 square miles. 

Divisions.) ‘The territory is divided by lake Michigan into 
two parts. The eastern and much the largest division isa 
peninsula, bounded on three sides by lakes Michigan, Huron, 
St. Clair and Erie, and on the south side by the states of Ohio 
and Indiana. ‘The western division is also a peninsula, a 
between lake Superior, lake Michigan and the western 
of the territory. The part of Michigan to which the Indian title 
has been extinguished is a tract in the S. E. along the banks of 
Jake Erie, lake St. Clair, and lake Huron, extending as far north 
as Thunder bay river, and back to the westward about 80 miles ; 
besides some small tracts at the head of Green bay. at the straits 
of St, Mary, and around Michillimackinac. In 1820 the territory 
was divided into 7 counties. 





Countics. Pop in 1820. Chief tovns. 
Brown, 952 Green bay settlement. 
Crawford, 

Macomb, Mount Clemens. 
Michiltimackinac, Michillimackinac. 
Monroe, Monroe. 
Oakland, Pontiac. 
Wayne, Detroit. 

Total, 





Lakes and Bays.) Lake Michigan wholly within this ter- 
ritory. It i 200 miles long. 55 broad and 800 in circumference, 
containing, acconting to Huichins, 16.200 square miles. On the 
N. By it Commanicates with lake Huron through the straits of 
Michillimackinac, and an the N. W. it branches out imte two 
Days one called .Voguer’s haz. and the other Green bay The 
lake it navigable for ships of any banten. Green hay extends in 
a SW. direction 90 miles, aod ie 1S or 90 miles wide. It is nav- 
gable for vessels of 200 tons, 

Lake Recon lies panty in this territory-and partly in Upper Can- 
ada, On its NL W. sade it receives the waters of lake Superior 
Urongh the river St. Marys and is connected with lake Michr 
gran by the straits of Moch‘ihimackinac, Ht diacharges iteelf at its 
sonthern exiemils, throngh St Clair river, into whe St. Clair 
Naconae hap sere np from the take in assoher!y direcoen, be 
tween Dont ane Rarqueé on the somh, and Ton ble op the 
worth. Ur ie 80 miles Yang. and 30 wide at its mouth. 

Late &. Clos. Wing tienen, take Huron and lake Erie. it 
sheet 20 anilos in circumference. i recenves the waters of lake 
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fre generally from 10 to 60 tons burden. The amount of ship- 
ping in 1819 was 600 tons. The merchants supply themselves 
with European goods mostly from the city of New-York. The 
goods are transported by land to Buffalo, and thence by water to 
Detroit ; but the revenue is defrauded to a considerable amount 
by smuggling carried on from the neighboring proviuce of Upper 
Canada. E : 

Islands.] There are numerous islands belonging to this terri- 
tory, in lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior. Grand isle is near 
the southern coast of lake Superior, between 86° and 87° W. lon. 
more than 100 miles from the eastern extremity of the lake. 
The island is celebrated for its fine harbor, which is said to be 
the most capacious, deep and completely land-locked of any int 
America. ‘The St. Wartin's islands lie about 10 miles north-east 
‘of Michillimackinac, and are noted chiefly for gypsum of a fine 
quality, which has been recently discovered upon them. The 
specimens, it is said, bear a greater resemblance to the Nova 
Scotia gypsam, than any of the numerous beds hitherto discover- 
ed in New-York, and other states of the Union. The quantity 
as far ag can be judged from appearances, is inexhaustible. 

Pictured Recks.] The Pictured rocks are a series of lefty 
bluffs, which extend along the southern shore of lake Superior; 
iemediately enst of Grand isle. They consist of a surprising 
froep of overhanging precipices, towenog walls, caverns, water 

is, and ruins, which are here mingled together. and beret upon 





Inbedding pebbles of quartz. Externally, it preseats a 
nite 5 rect 


expesed to the of the waves, which are driven 
Pesrchee over pods a sor ctkh ai as Senet 
been partially prostrated at several pemts, and wore eat into we 


waetous bays, cavercs and indestations, which, af a dis- 
tance, present the appearance of dilapedated de 
selate towers. 


Amecog weny striking objects ia this awemNage of grumi and 
or ecrecry, tee are wevthy of partcals admoeioen, she 


Desheme stream, which is preciptated aboot 70 feet trem the 
Udell inte the bebe, at ene leap. Its form is that af a reimbou. 
Tileg treen the ike 0» the top of the precipice = and it strikes 
Ube wrater at each a distance frem the shore that boat: can catily 
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Chief Setticnents.] The village of Little Rock, an Arkansps 
iver, about 140 miles from its mouth, is the seat of government. 
‘The settlement was commenced in 1820. The post of -Irkansas 
was established by the French more than a century ago on Arkan- 
eas river, 65 miles from its mouth. Moet of the inhabitants are of 
mixed blood, descendants of French and Indians. 

Indians.) 'The principal tribes are the Osages and Cherokees. 
‘The Osages of the Arkansas are 2,000 in number; and inhabit sev- 
eral villages en branches of Arkansas river, about 160 miles S. 
W. of the villages of the Great and Little Osages in Missouri ter- 
ritory. One of their principal villages is oo Grand river, 25 
niles from its junction with the Arkansas, in lat. 35° 30’ N. and 
Jon. 97° 20’ W.” ‘This spot has been fixed upon hy the United 
Foreign Missionary society as a missionary station. It is named 
Union, and in the summer of 1820, a mission , consisting of 
more than 20 persons, was sent to occupy it—In the years 1818 
and 1819, about 5,C00 of the Cherokee Indians removed from 
their residgnce on the east of the Mississippi to a fine tract of 
country on the north bank.of Arkansas river. between 94° and 95° 
W.lon. At their desire, the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions have recently established a missionary sta- 
tion among them, called Dr: 

Population.| The population: in 1810, was 1,062; and ip 
TS20, 14.973, exclusive of Indians and hunters The huoter 
Population is composed of persons {fom various sections of the 
Union, who have either embraced hunting from an excessive 
dondness for the pursuit. or have fled from séciety to escape the 
severity of the laws, and to indulge in unrestrained passion. 
They subsist almost entirely by hunting. and differ very little in 
any respect from the savages. They live chiefly on White river, 
the Avkansas, and Red river. Their namber is estimated at 1,008 
Or Wade 

Hot Sprags.]_ The celebrated Hot Springs of Ouachita or 
AWachiza are in Clark connty, on Hot Spring creek, «hich falle 
into the Wachita & miles below. The accomodations are misera- 
Mo, the country being almost a wilderness, yet there are fre- 
syrently 200 or S00 persons collected here. some from a distance 
of1,000 miles. The temperature is nearly that of boiling water 
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imation and Extemt.) Florida ie a Jong narrow peninsula. jat- 
‘ng out fram the senthern extremely of the United States, and 
dounded N. by Alahama and Georgia: E. by the Aflantic ; S. 
cand W. by the gulf af Mexico. Formerly the nime was applied 
40 the ehelle conmtry east of the Mississippi, and bounded as fol- 
Jaws: No by the river St. Mary feom the sea to its source 5 
thence, wend. to the Junction of Flint river with the Appplachicolas 
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‘monntains, ‘ome 
oN Eft since of F00 ma 


ose county 
eat hh ae eg of 


‘the Andes of Pera, ora part of the great rons 
ie Aparitad aotieent eae 


have all mentioned, consists of 
ave vistas orate baad ia oe elevated plas singe 


ea province of Oaxaca, for example, it occupies the pareot ot 
the Mexican isthmus ; from 18} to 21° N. tat. in the intend 
cis of Puebla and ‘Mexico, it stretches from south to north, F 
; es the eastern coast, after which it tarns to the north- 
west towards (he sir of Guanaxuato To the north of thar city 
it divides into three branches, of which the most eastern runs into 
the -y of San Luis Potesi, towards the mouth of the Rio 
. ‘The western branch traverses the 
jwlaxara and Sooora to the banks of the Rio Gila, 
‘The thd ey which may be considered as the central chain 
of as ree Ae occupies he whole bt Lee 
ane) catecas, passing rough Purango 
ico water various names, joins the Tacky Mowat Mountains sear the the Unit 
e 8. 

The highest summits in the Cordillera of Mexico are Popo- 
cafepetl, a volcano, 17,720 feet above the level of the oceans 
Cittaltepet! or the Pic d’ Orizaba, a volcano, 17,371 feet; Iz 
taccihuatl, (6.700 feet; and Tolaca, 15,159 feet. All there are 
aa the eee al of 19> N lat, P “4 

one third of the territ ed in the 
oak New 3 sie Waa ia Ka id zone; 
ae tte jee fathy peas feoanna be ex 
> bate mi a col acs not 
from the pote, but also on thealge eaves tatlee: 


‘ reir Fangs ton turks bain Cop en ate 


temperate Ata a climate. In the ow plaina o 

coasts, the heat eee oppressive and the climate to 
Europeans ; but bah ae advance into the interior, and to 
ascend the dectivity of the Cordillera, it becomes more temper- 
ate, and at the elevation of 4 or 5.000 feet there reigns 

tually a soft «pring temperature, which never varies more 

8 or 9 degrees, and is very bein eae air bigbes and 
cold being equally unknown. ailvance still higeet the 
climate becomes cooler, and at te on mee sae of the 
Jofliest mountains you come to iat 
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Sans with'the = Philippine 
islands. Its port is one of the finest in the world, being an im- 
mense basin cut out of the granitic rocks, and capable of con- 
ing any number of vessels in perfect safety. The shore is 
sosteep, that a vessel of the line may almost tonch it without ran- 
ning the smullest danger, there being every where, close to the 
rocks, from 10 to 12 fathoms water. But notwithstanding its 
excellent port and extensive trade, Acapulco is a miserable town, 
with only 4000 inhabitants, mostly people of color, who are in- 
creased to 9,000 by the resort of strangers to the annuzt fair, held 
at the time of the arrival of the Manilla galleon. ‘The position 
of the town is extremely unhealthy, being surrounded by a chain 
of mountains, which by Teverberating the sun’s rays and exclnd- 
ing the air, add greatly to the suffocating heat of the climate. 
‘To give admission to the sea breeze a passage has actually been 
cat through the mountains, but though this affords partial relief, 
the place is still far from being healthy. 

Santa Fe, in New Mexico, is remarkable as the most northern 
town of any note in the country. It is in lat. 86° 30, on the E. 
bank of the Rio bravo del-Nerte, and contains 4.500 inhabitants. 

-Population.} Ip 1793 the population according te the official 
returns was 4,483,529 Humboldt s-pposes this number too 
emall by about one sixth, and allowing for the increase in ten 
years, estimates the population in 1803 at 5,810,000 and in 1808 
at 6,500,000. In 1822 it may be estimated at 8,500,000. 

This population is composed of the following classes. 1. Ea- 
ropean Spaniards. 2 Creoles, or whites of European extraction 
born in America. 3. Negroes. 4. Indians 5. Mestizos, or de- 
scendants of whites and Iniians. 6. Mulattos, or descendants of 
whites and negroes. 7. Zambos, or descendants of negroes and 
Indians. The number of Enropean Spaniards is only about 
80.000, and that of the negroes only 6 or 8,000. The Creoles 
form about one fifth of the whole population, the Indians two 
fifths, and the mestizos, mulattoes and zambos nearly two fifths. 

Indians.| The Indians and the races of mixed blood were 
formerly slaves and treated with great cruelty, bat within the 
last century their condition has been toch improved. They are 
no longer compelled to work in the mines, nor are they dragged 
from their hoines to carry without sufficient nourishment or re- 
pose, throogh mountainoes woods, burdens which exceed their 
strength; but they are still ina state of extreme humihetion. 
All the wealth ef the kingdom is in the hands of the whites, and 
the Indians are virtually incapable of acquiring property. They 
ere kept in a state of ‘extreme ignorance, and are employed by 
the Spaniards to cultivate the soil They live in villages by 
thenssives, an: ure governed by magistrates of their own color. 

Diseases.) The small pox was unknown till it was introdaced 
bv the Spaniards in 1520. Since that time several millions of fa- 
diaas have perished by this dicexse. which usually ravages the 
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coast. The road from Mexico to Acapulco is furrowed by four 
very deep and remarkable longitudisal vallies, so that the trav- 
eller is continually ascending and descending,exchanging alternate- 
dy a cold climate for one excessively hot. On the contrary im trav- 
elling from Mexico to Vera Cruz, a distance of 180 miles, there is 
on the whole no descent till you approach within 80 miles of the 
coast; it then becomer rapid and continued, being 6,800 feet in 
the space of 45 miles, and 1000 more in a further distance of 24 
miles. It is the difficulty of this descent, which makes the trans- 
portation of flour from the table land to Vera Cruz so expensive, 
that it cannot be sent tu Europe in competition with that of the 
United State A superb causeway, however, was commenced 
aeveral years since, along this eastern declivity of the Cordillera, 
by the merchants of Vera Cruz, and when it is completed will 
have the most happy influence on the prosperity of the whole 
kingdom of New Spain. 

Mines.] More than nine tenths of all the silver in the known 
world is derived from the mines of Spanish America, which pro- 
duce according’to the estimate of Humboldt, 43,500,000 dollars 
annually ; and of thissum New Spain yields about two thirds. Yet 
notwithstanding this immense produce,the theory of mining is very 
imperfectly understood, and all the operations are conducted in the 
most unskilful and extravagant manner. The richest mines are 
‘those of Guanaxuato, in the intendancy of the same name; Ca- 
torce, in the intendancy of San Luis Potosi, Zacatecas, ia the in- 
tendancy of the same name; Real del Monte, in the intendaocy 
ef Mexico; and Bolanos, in the intendancy of Guadalaxare. The 
silver mines are a source of immense wealth to their proprietors. 
Tn one instance, a single seam yielded to its owner in six months 
@ nett profit of more than 3,000,000 dollars. But money thus 
rapidly gained is as rapidly spent. The working of mines be- 
is pursued with unbounded passion. The 
vich proprietors lavish immense sums on quacks, who engage them 
in new undertakings, and the movey sunk in a rash project, fre- 
quently absorbs in a few years all that was gained in working the 
ichest seams. The quantity of gold annually delivered into the 
mint of Mexico is about 5,000 pounds. There are also mines 
ef coppe®, lead, iron, Lin, antimony. arsenic &c; but they are 
= dibgently worked, the great pursuit being after gold and 

ver. 

Commerce.) The commerce of New Spain with the mother 
country is carried on almost eotirely through the port of Vera 
Crug. In time of peace, Humboldt estimates the anoual value 
of tbe exports from that place, at 21 millions of dollars, and the 
imports at 15 .. The principal exports are gold and silver 
in coin, bullion and plate, to the value of 17 million dollars; coch- 
imeal, 2,400,000; sugar 1,300,000, &c. The imports are bale 

including woo'leos, cot'ons, linens ani! silks, to the value of 
2500005 paper, 4,000,000; cacao, 1,000,000; quicksilver, 
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Extent anil Population.) ‘The foilowing table shows the ex- 
tent and population of all the important islands, 





Irland, Sq. Miles. Whites. Mulattoes and Total Pop. 
Blacks 
Cuba 54,000 234.000 198.000 432,000 
Hispaniola 30,000 30,000 500,000 630.000 
Jamnica 6,400 30,000 330,000 360,000 
Porto Rico 4,140. 90,080 20,000 100,000 
The Buhumoe 5,500 3,923 11,996 14,318. 
St. Thomns "40 650 4,500 5,050 
St. John 40 180 2,250 2.430 
Sante Croz, 100 2,223 29,164 31,387 
Tortoln 90 10,000 
Virgin Gorda 80 1,500 6,500. 8,000 
Anguilla 30 800 
St. Martin 90 6,100 
St. Bartholomew 60 4,000 4,000 8,000" 
Saba 10 1,600 
Barbuda 90 1,500, 
St. Eustatius 22 20,000 
St. Christopher a 25,000 * 
Nevi 20 11,000 
Antigua 93. 35.739 
Monteerrat 47 10,750 
Guadaloupe 675. 114,839, 
Deseada 25 900° 
Mariegalante. 90 22,385 
Dominica 29 26,499 
Martinico 370 96,413 
St Lucia 225 16.640 
St Vincent si 24.000 
Barhadves 168, 81.939 
Qrenada 19 31.362 
Toba lwo 16,483. 
“Trinited rv 23,477 
Margarita at 14.000 
Ouracea, ou 8,500 








‘Totat. TRAD JUD LOAD 2.050,000 


Very few of the originn! inhabitant: are new tebe feand iz 
Margarita there are aboot 2.00: im Primdad 1200; im St. Vie- 
seat SO) and a few mere are cattered ever the other Carib 


eee istaaltn, 
Presexurs.}| Cabs ani Pecte Rice beer te Spain Then 
wh St, Jobe aad Sante Ores t@ Deamark : St Maren Sere, Se 
aol Corecee te Nether: St Bortavivaes_ 2 Sare~ 
3 Carian, Dreoradia, aed Martiree ts Frances 
aad Wangarca te Oaraccan The carmen part -¢ Hiswanirés be— 
Yuge te Spor, ami the wrectnrn part B iakepemiemc. The srk 
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I. GREATER ANTILLES. 


4. cuss. 


Situation and Eztent.] Cuba is the latgest and most westerd 
Of the West India islands. It lies between 19° 45’ and 23° N. lat. 
and between 74° 2’ and 85 W. lon. It 1s 700 miles long and in 
the widest part 150 broad, and contains about 54.000 square 
miles. It is separated from the Bahama bank on the N. E. by 
the old Babama Channel, and from Hispaniola on the E. by 
the Windward Channel. 

Capes aud Bays] The most noted capes are cape San Antonio 
at the western extremity of the island; cape -Maysi, in the east ; 
and cape Cruz, in the south. The largest bay 1s that of Bayamo on 
tHe south side of the island. XYagua bay, on the same side of the 
islarid, but further to the N. W. is one of the Lest in the West 
Indies. 

Face of the country.) A chain of mountains extends from east’ 
to west through the whole length of the island trom cape Maysi 
to cape San Antonio, dividing it into two parts. At the foot of 
these mountains the country opens into extensive meadows. 

Soil and Productions.| ‘The soil is of great fertility and the 
fields are always covered with flowers and odoriferous plants. 
Sugar is the principal production. Coffee began to be planted 
in Cuba after the destruction of the coffee plantations in St. Do- 
mingo, and the amount raised in 1803 was 18 million pounds. 
‘Tobacco grows to great perfection; it is exported to Europe in 
leaf, snuff and cigars. and is held superior to the tobacco of other 
parts of America. Numecrons herds of cattle feed on the exten- 
sive mea lows, and are hunted chiefly for their skins, 10 or 12,000 
of which are annually exported. Honey and wax are also among 
the exports. 

Chief toxns.] Havana, the largest town, is on the N. side of 
the island, abbut 80 leagues from cape San Antonio. Ite harbor 
is one of the best in the world, being deep enough for vessels of 
the largest class, sufficiently capacions to receive a thonsand 
ships of war, and so safe that vessels ride securely without cable 
or anchor. The entranée is by achannel half a mile long, and 90 
narrow that ooly a single vessel can exter at once. It is fortified 
through the whole distance with platforms, works and artillery. 
The mouth of this channel is secured by two strong castles. The 
town is situated on the west side of the entrance of the harbor, 
and is surrounded with ramparts, bastions and ditches. A square 
citadel is erected near the centre of the city. in which the treas+ 
‘ures of the government are deposited. The shape of the town is 
semicircular, the diameter being formed by the shore. It con- 
tains 11 churches all richly ornamented, several monaster es ind 
conyeats, 2 hospitals and numerous other public buildings, The 
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are now both dead, and the island has become the theatre of new 
revolutions. 

Capes and Bays.]_ At the N. W. extremity of the island is cape 
St. Nicholas or the Mole ; in the N. E. old cape Francois or Cabo 
Viejo Francois; in ihe S. E. cape Engaoo; and in the S. W. 
«ape Tiburon. On the eastern side of the island, between old cape 
Francois and cape Engano the most prominent points are cape Ca- 
Dran, cape Samana, and cape Raphael. On the south side are 
cape Espada, a liltle $. W. of cape Engano; cape Mondon, the 
mo-: southern point of the island, and point Abacou a little 3. E. 
of cape Tiburon. On the western coast are cape Dame Maria, a 
little N. of cape Tiburon, and cape St. Marc near lat. 19° N. Point 
Isabella on the northern coast is the most northern extremity of 
the island. 

Samana bay sets up at the E. end of the island between cape 
Samana on the N. and cape Raphael on the S. The Bite of Le- 
ogane is a very large bay at the west end of the island setting up 
between cape Maria on the S. and cape Nicholas on the N. 

Rivers. The river Yuna flowa upwards of 70 miles through 
the beautiful and fertile valley of Vega Real in an E. S. E. di- 
reciion and falls into the bay of Samana. The Monte Christi 
heads near the Yuna and runs W. N. W. about the same distance 
to the bay of Monte Christi. The Ozama runs in a 8. S. E. di- 
rection, and discharges itself just below the city of St. Domingo. 

Artibonite river rises near the centre of the island, and flowing 
west discharges itself into the Bite of Leogane a little N. of Cape 
St. Mare. 

Face of the country.) An elevated chain of mountains called 
the Cibao mountains commences near cape St. Nicholas,and pursu- 
ing a >. E. direction across the island terminates near cape Es- 
pada. Three summits near the centre of the range are said to 
be about 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. A western spur 
from the principal range ends at cape St. Marc. A chaio in the 
N. E. called Monte Christi commences at the bay of the same 
name and terminates at the bay of Samana. In the enstern part 
of the island are extensive plains or eavannahs. Eastward from 
the city of St. Domingo they stretch out to the extent of 80 miles 
in length by 20 or 25 in breadth. 

Soil and Productions.] The eoil in general is well watered 
and fertile in the highest degree, producing every variety of use- 
ful vegetable. The plains alone, in the Spanish part of the island, 
according to Edwards, are capable of producing more sugar and 
other valuable commedities than all the British West Indies put 
together; and nothing is wanting to render these fertile districts 
a scene of succersfal cultivation, but a suitable degree of industry 
an‘ enterprize among the Spanish colonists. They are sunk, how- 
ever, into a state of euch deplorable indolence that a great part of 
the country is merely a beantiful wilderness, occupied by im- 
mense herds of swine, horses and horned cattle. ‘The principal 
agricultural productions are sugar, coffee and cotton, which arc 
raised in abundance and of a fine quality. 
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by him in his schools were Englishmen of the Episcopal ehurelc. 
‘the Wesleyan Mothodists have also employed missionaries both’ 
in Christophe’s and Petion’s dominions, special permission having 
been obtained for that purpose, 

Education.] Groat efforts were matle by Christophe, the late 
king, for the education of his subjeets. A royal free eehool was~ 
estublished at St. Marks, and twelve public schools in the printi-! 
pal towns of the Kingom, in which several thousand ehildren are 
now taught the Eoglish and French pg ed and the elements 
of mathematics, tinder instructors sent out from Ei 
al college has also been established ari liberally e 
Heary, the capital of the kingdom, in which provision is to! 
rhade for instruction in all the languages, aris and sciences usually 
tanght in Earopean and American colleges. Jn 1018 there 
40 scholars in the college, who were selected from 
best in the common schools, Besides the ini ig ting eared 
schon + to be established in every village in bis cingdoiay 

Government and Army.| Henry Cl late ioe of 
Hayti, dndér the title of Henry the First, at reside 
held his court at Sank Soaci, a village about 16 Cais! kom em 
Henry, whore be built a spacious and handsome alice : 
an absolnte monarch. An hereditary nobilit rect he bt 
class of his subjects, and all the proprietors of 
great beareh why the caltivators of the emit — were = 


be agra ae The government of the 
ion of the ‘elind was aeave. and Petion, the chief m 
trate, wise styled President of Hayti. Petion and | fl 
are now both dead and their dominions wre in an onset te. 
Various propositions have been recently made by oe 
Kudanets for Clie ea a bringing the inhabi a t 
former subjection, -but they have al n rejected disdain, 
The regular army of exch of the sovercigus was about 10,000 
men 

Commerce] In 1789 the French employed in the ees 
Domingo 710 vessels, navigated by 18,466 seamen, The 
of the exports in 1791 was £5.371,593; the principal, 
were coflee to the amount of 84,617,528 pounds ; sugar, 217,463: 
casks; indigo. 3,257,610 Route cacao, 1,658,017 pounds 5 
cotton 11,317,226 pounds. Since the revolution the commerce 
has greatly declined. From 1804 to 1808, according’ to Walten,: 
only atiout 75 versels arrived annually, with cangoes 
to about Cita ‘The principal article of exportation from’ 
the Spanich part of the is the produce of horned cattle, 
which have Maultiptiea to sucha degree ‘that they are slaugh- 
tered for their skins: 


3. JAMAICA, 


‘Situation and Extent.] Jamaica ties. about $01 south off 
Cuba, and the same distance west of St; Domingo, between 14” 
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of them are navigable except for boats—Black river, which dis- 
‘S oeigub fr fi 
the deepest and largest. [tis nay for! 
bottomed boats and canoes about 30 mites. 

Climate.] ‘The climate of the coast is hot and sultry, ‘This 
i» particularly true of the plains on the southern conta 
average temperature from June to November inclusive, is 
and bat little cooler in the other six months, In_ the ititerior it 
is more temperate. On the highlands about eight miles from 
Kingston, the thermometer seldom risee above 70°, and about six 
miles farther at the height of 4200 feet above the level of the 
sea, it averages from 65° to 65°. Aber 

ief Towns. town or St. ie capital 
of the island, on the river Cobee, six valle Rec its en~ 
trance into Kingston harbor. Population about 5000. 

Kingston is on the south const of the island, about 10 
E. of Spanishtown, on the north side of a beautifol in” 
which vessels of the largest burden may anchor in ~ It 
was-founded in 1693, after the destruction of Port Royal by an 
earthquake in the preceding year. It is built ona putes i 
commences on the shore and rises with a gradual ascent to the 
foot of the Liguanea mountains, a distance of about six miles. 
"This plain is covered with the country residences of the princi- 
pal inhabitants and with sugar estates. ‘T'he population of the. 
oe is a of pee els 10,000 are whites, 18,000. 
slaves, 2, le of color, and 2,500 negroes. ’ 

Fan Reyol, stands, at the extremity of the long and narrow 
peninsnla which bounds Kingston harbor on the south, about 10, 
aniles 5. W. of the town of Kingston. It has an excellent harbor, 
fin which a thousand ships could anchor with convenience, ft — 
‘once contained 2.000 houses, bat in June 1692 a dreadful earth 
_ overwhelmed the town, und buried nine tenths of ft eight 

(homs under water, twas, however, rebuilt, but aboot 10° 
Years wfierwards it was laid in ashes by a terrible fire, and im 
1722, one of the most dreadful harricanes ever known, reduced 
it a third time to a heap of rubbish. Thongh once a place of 
tho greatest wealth and importance in the West Indies, HLisnow 
reduced to three streets, a few lanes, and about 200 houses, Tt 
still contains, however, the royal navy yard, the navy hospital, 
‘and barracks for a regiment of soldiers. The fortifications are 
remarkably strong and are kept in excellent order. 

0 bay, in the N. W. part of the land, is a flogrishing: 
commercial town with about 220 houses, In 1795 it was almost 
contre by an eyes meng To des in oan Ww i 
ge anchorage for vessels, It wos almost troyed | r 
a dreadful hurricane anil inundation of the sen in 1780. 

Population.) Ip 1812, according to an official return there = 
were’ 319,013 slaves, and the number of whites and free people. 
mee was estimated at 40,000, making a total of nearly 
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I BAHAMAS. 


Situation and Extent.| The Bahama islands lie directly north of 

» the Greater Antilles,and-are separated from Cuba by the Old Baba- 

‘machannel, and from Florida by the New Bahama channel or Gulf 

of Florida. They lie between lat. 20° and 28° N. and between 
Jon. 69° and 80° W. = 

Banks and Keys.J There are two noted banks in these sean ; 
Yhe Great and Little Bahama banks, The Great Bahama bank 
lies between lat. 21° 40° and 26° N. and between lon. 74° 50° 
and 80° 20' W. Its length, from Verde key in the S. E. to Isaacs? 
key in the N. W. is 450 miles. Its breadth in the south is about 
140 miles, A little north of the tropic it is divided by an arm of 
deep water called Providence bay.which is 100 miles long from S. 
E. to N.W. and about 30 hroad,and opens on the N.W. side of New 
Providence into the N.E. channel. The Old Bahama channel 
separates this bank from Cuba, and the New Bahama channel 
from Florida; the N, W. channel on the N. divides it from the 
Little Bank ; Rock sound and Exuma sound on the N. E. sepa- 
Fate it from Eleathera and Guanuhavi. Little Bank is bounded 
‘dy the New Bahama channel on the W,; by the N. W. channel on 
the S.; by the N. E. channel on the S. E. and the Atlantic ocean 
on the N. E. Ite length, from the Hole in the Wallin the S. E 
to Maranilla Reef in the N. W.is about 180 miles. The depth 
of water on the Great Bank varies from one to seven fathoms ; 
‘on the Little Bank from three to twelve. 

The Keys or Kays are rocks or sand island< scattered im great 
profusion over this part of the ocean. Their number has been ~ 
computed at 700. The larger and more remarkable have re- 
ceived appropriate names ; the rest are known only by the gen- 
eric oame of Keys. : 

Islands.| Besides the Keys already mentioned, the Bahamas 
Consists of 14 islands or groupes of islinds. The following are 
weir names arranged in geographical order, beginoing in the 






J. Turks islands. & Watling’s island. 

2%. Caicos. 9. Guanahani or St. Salvador. - 
3 The Inaguas, 10. Eleuthera and Harbor islands. 
4 Mayaguana. 11. New Providence. 

S Crooked island groupe = 12. Andros. 

® Long island. 1% Abaco. 

7. _Ezuma. 14. Great Babama. 


Turks islands are famous for their salt ponds, which in some 
Years have vielded more than 30,009 tons of salt for exportation, 
‘Guanahani, called by Colambas St. Salvador. and by the English 
sailors Cat island, is celebrated as the spot where Columbus first 
ended in the new world. 
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ed and fruitful. The number of plantations is 74, of which 40 are 
devoted to the cultivation of sugar; and 34 to that of cotton. 
‘The population in 1815 was estimated at 5,050, of which number 
5650 were whites, 1500 free negroes and 3,000 slaves. St Thomas, 
the chief town, is on the S. E. side of the island, and hes a safe 
and commodious port in which 200 ships can be accommo- 
dated. 

2. St. Johns, 6 miles S. E; of St. Thomas, cotttains about 40 
square miles, The soil produces sugar, coffee, tobacco and cot- 
ton. The population is 2430, of which nomber 180 are whites, 
80 mulattoes and 2200 negroes, 

3. Santa Cruz or St. Croiz lies south of St. Johns; and contains 
abont 100 square miles. The soil is tolerably fruitful and is di- 
vided into 346 plantations. The principal productions are sugar 
and cotton. The population in 1813 was 31,387 of whom 2,223 
were Danes, 1,164 mulattoes and free blacks; and 28,000 slaves. 
Christianstadt, the chief town, and capital of all the Danish West 
India islands, is on the north coast. It hus a harbor; a fort; 660 
houses and 5,000 inhabitants. 

The value of all the property, public and private, in the three 
Danish islands, is estimated at £6,014,440; viz Santa Craz 
£3,728,640; St. Chomas £747,800 ; and St. John £538,000. 

4. Tortola lies N. E. of St. Johns, and is 15 miles long by 6 
broad. It is well cultivated, and is one of the healthiest islands 
in the West Indies. It has a large and safe harbor on the S, E: 
side. The productions are sugar and cotton. Population about 
10,000. 

5. Virgin Gorda is 8 miles E. of Tortola. It is 15 miles long 
and produces sugar and cot(on. The population is stated at 8,000. 
Anegada, the largest of its dependencies, is low and almost covered 
by water at high tides. 

The five preceding islands are called The Virgin islands. 

6. Anguilla or Snake island, so called from its winding tortuous 
figure, is about 30 miles long. It produces sugar, cotton, tobac- 
co and maize, and has about 800 inhabitants. It belongs to the 
British. 5 

7. St Martin, 5 miles south of Anguilla, is 15 miles long 
‘and contains about 90 square miles. It produces sugar, cotton, * 
and tobacco, but is principally valuable for its salt pits. The is- 
land was formerly divided between the Datch and Freach, and 
afterwards between the Dutch and English, but it now belongs 
wholly to the king of the Netherlands. The population, amount- 
ing to 6.100, consists partly of Dutch and French, partly of mo- 
lattoes and negroes. 

8. St. Bartholomew is a small island, 15 miles S. E. of St. Mar- 
tin, containing about UO square miles. It was first settled py the 
French in 1648, but in was ceded to Sweden, to whom it still 
belongs. It produces sugar, cotton, cacao, tobacco and manioc, 

+ also iron wood, and lignumvitae. There is no lake or spring on 
the island, The inhabitants depend on the skies for water, which 
they keep in cisteras, and when they fail, it is procured from St 
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* epening inton bay called Basseterre road. It contains 800 houses: 
and is defended by three batteries. The island was formerly 
divided between the English and the French, but after much 
contention, the whole, in 1713, was finally ceded to the English, by 
whom it is still retained. 

13. Nevis. This beautiful little spot is nothing more than a 
stole mountain, rising like a cone in an easy ascent from the sea, 
3 miles S. E. of St. Christopher. ‘Fhe circumference of its base 
dees not exceed 24 miles. It is well watered and the land in 
general is fertile. About 8000 acres are devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of sugar, and the annual crop is 4,000 hhds. The island was 
undoubtedly produced by a volcano, for there isa crater near the 
summit still visible. The population consists of about 1,000 
whites and 10,000 negroes. Charlestown, the capital, is on the 
west side of the island, and is defended by a fort. The island 
belongs to Great Britain. 

14, Antigua, 16 leagues E. of Nevis, and 18 E. by S. of St 
Christopher, is 50 miles in circumference and contains 93} square 
mileg.or 59,838 acres, of which 34,000 are appropriated to sugar, 
asinall part is unimprovabie, and the rest:is devoted to cotton, 
tobaoco and pastnre. The population in 1817- according to offi- 
cial retarns was-35,739, of whom 2,102 were whites, 2,185 free 
blacks and people of color, and 31,452 slaves. St Jobns, the 
eapital, is built on the west shore on an excellent harbor, the 
entrance to which is defended by a fort. 

Antigua constitutes along with St. Christopher, Nevis, Montser- 
rat, and those of the Virgin islands which-belong to the English, a 
separate government. The governor, who is styied captain geo- 
eral of the leeward Caribbean islands,generally resides at Antigua, 
and occasionally visits the other islands. 

15. Montserrat, 7 leagues’ S: E. of Nevis and 8 S.W. by W. of 
Antigua, is 9 miles long, and contains about 30,000 acres or near- 
ly 47 square miles, almost two thirds of which are mountainous or 
Barren. Of the cultivated land, about 6,000 acres are appropri- 
ated to sugar, 2,000 to cotton, 2,000 to provisions, and 2,00U.to 
pasturage. ‘The population in 1805 was 10,750, of whom 1,000 
were whites, 230 people of color, and 9,500 slaves. 

16. Guadaloupe consists really of two isiands nearly equal in 
size, divided by a short and narrow channel called the Salt river. 
‘That part of the island which lies N. E. of this channel is call- 
ed Grand Terre; that on the 8. W. Basse Terre. The channel 
which separates them is more than 6 miles long, and in some 
places not more than 90 feet broad. It runs north and south, and 
communicates with the sea at each end bya large bay. Beth di- 
visions of the island are of volcanic origin, and covered with rug- 
mountains, particularly Basse Terre, in which the volcano 

Souffricre or the brimstone mountain rises to a great height, 
and cootinually throws out thick black smoke mingled with fre. 
Base Terre is much the mort fertile part, being well supplied 
with water which (ail: in Grand Terre. ‘The produce is the 
same with that of the other West India islands. In 1310 the ex- 
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‘ports consisted of 12,700,437 Ibs. of sugar, 1,334,387 gallons of 
yum and molasees, 2,661,726 lbs. of coffee, 112,208 lbs. of cotton, 
‘and 2,162 Ibs. of cacao. The population, in 1812, according to 
‘an official return made to the British House of Commons, waa 
114,839, of whom 12.747 were whites, 94,328 slaves, and 7,764 
free 8. The island was originally settled by the French 
in 1635. It has been repeatedly taken by the English and the 
Jest time in 1810 ; but in 1814 it was restored to France. 
¥1. Deseada and Mariegalante are dependencies of Guadaloupe. 
Desenda is 12 miles long and 6 brond.' ft ties 12 miles N. E. of 
-;point Chateau the eastern extremity of Gpadaloupe, and contains 
about 900 ivhabitanis. Mariegdlante is of a circular form, 14 
miles in diameter. ‘It lies 15 miles S. of Guadaloupey is very fer- 
in sugar, coffee, cotton, &c. and -contajned in 1788, 12,385 
inbabitanis, of whom 1,938 were whites, 226 people.of color and 
10,121 slaves. 
- 18. Dominica lies 30 miles 8. 8.E. of Guadaloupe. It is 29 
miles long, and contains 186,436 acres or 29} square miles. ft 
hes many high and roped mouptaine, though it is iritersperséd 
with fertile valleys, and watered by upwards of 20 rivers.. Sey: 
eral of'the mountajns eoniain onextinguished volcanoes.’ Coffee 
is the great object of agriculture. In favorable years the island 
bas produced 3,000,000 Ibs. There are 200 plantations devoted 
te coffee and 50-to sugar. The population in 1805 consisted of 
1,594 whites, 2,822 people of color, and 22,083 slaves; in ap 
728,499. The island belongs to the British. © ~~ . 





B. WINDWARD ISLANDS. 


1. Martiaico lies 10 leagues S.8.E. of Dominica. It is 5@ 
amiles long from N. W. to S. E. and containa about 370 square miles 
‘Lhe island is very oveven and intersected in al) paris by hillocks, 
which are chiefly of aconical form. Three mountains rise above 
these smaller eminences, one of which in the N. W. is obviously 
ga extinguished volcano. The soil is generally very good and 
well watered. The principal productions are sugar, coffee, 
gassia, cotton, cacaq, ginger, &c. The population in 1810, 
according to ah official return, was 96.419, of whom 9,206 were 
whites, 8,690 free persons of qolor, and 78,577 slaves. Fort 
Royal, the Capital, is ou the west cogst, an a large bay which forme 
, One of the-best harbors in the West Indies: St. Pierre, also on 
‘ig est coast, 5 miles N. W..of Fort Royal, is a port of entry 

dhe most commercial town on the island. It contains about 
4000 hoases and 12,000 inhabitants. ‘The harbour is easy of access 
‘pat ansafe in storms. Martinico was settled by the French in 1635. 
‘It bas repeatedly fallen into the hands of the English, bat bas ak 
arays been restored to France fo whom it now belongs. - 
.2 St. Lucia lies 9 leagues S. of Martinico. It is 32.miles 
Tong from N. to 8. and contains 225 square miles. The country 
Ss hilly, the climate healthy, and the soil generally good, yielding 
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Paria, In size it is the largest of the Caribbean islands, being 6® 
miles long from N. to S. and containing 1700 square miles, ot 
1,088,000 acres, of which it is estimated that 870,400 are ca- 
pable of cultivation. Three distinct ridges of mountains cross 
the island from west to east; the northern, middle and southern. 
Between them are extensive plains and fertile vallies. Of the 
870,400 acres capable of cultivation only a very small part is ac- 
dually improved. The sugar plantations cover 6,900 acres, the 
cotton 2,531, coffee 4,886, grain and provisions nearly 10,000, 
The population in 1803 was 28,177, of which number 2,261 
were whites, 5,275 free colored persons, 19,709 slaves and 
1,282 Indians. Port Espana, near the N.\W. corner of the island, 
is the principal seaport and contained in 1806 about 3,000 inhab- 
itants. There is a remarkable lake on this island known by the 
name of Tar lake. It is on the west coast, a little S. of the mid- 
dle of the island, on a promontory which reaches about 2 miles 
into the sea. It is of very considerable depth, and yields a sub- 
stance which on exposure to the heat of the sun has the consis- 
tence of pit coal. Agentle heat renders it ductile, and when mix- 
ed with a little grease cr common pitch, it is much used for grave 
ing the bottoms of ships. ‘This island was in the possession of 
the Spaniards, but was taken by the English in 1797, and ceded 
éo them in 1802. 





IV. LESSER ANTILLES. 


1. Margarita. This island belongs to Caraccas and will be 
described in our account of that country. 

2 Tortuga. Sal Tortuga or Tort Salada, is 16 leagues W. 
from Margarita, and 15 from the Maine. It is about 40 miles ix 
circumference, and is chiefly noted for its large «alt pond, from 
which immense quantities of salt are taken annually. Great num- 
bers of turtles alse come into the sandy bays to lay their eggs, 
from which circumstance the island is calied Turtle island. 

3 Orchilla or Horehilla lies 20 leagues N. W. of Tortuga and 
is 84 miles long fiom N. E.to S. W. 

4. Bonatr or Bwenaire lies 33 leagues W. N. W. of Orchilla and 
21 from the Mane. {tis about 40 miles long from N. W. to & E. 
and :3 inhabited by Caraibes and negroes, who raise cate, and 
cultivate yams, maze and potatoes It is a dependency of 
Curacoa. 

& Curnena it § leagaes W. of Bonair. It is Gv miles long from 
S Fito NW, amt onan average 1) broad. The soil is nacarak 
Wy barren, yet threazh the ofthe Dutch has been render- 
ef very pootuctine. The is'and derives 
fv am ib com cnicaces tor the smungting trade. which is carriedon 
Wo a greal extent with Ge South American provinces. The island 
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was taken by the English in 1806 but was restored to the Dutch 
in 1814. 

6. Aruba or Oruba lies 13 leagues W. of Curacoa. It is 15 
toiles long, and eight broad. It is considered us a dependency of 
©uracoa, but is uninhabited. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Situation and Extent.) South America is bounded N. by the 
Garibbean sea; E. by the Atlantic ocean ; 3. by Terra del Fuego, 
from which it is separated by the straits of Magellan; W. by the 
Pacific Ocean; and on the N.W. it is connected with North 
America by the isthmus of Darien. It extends from lat. 54° S. 
to lat. 12° N. and from lon. 34° 30’ to 81° W. Its greatest length, 
from N. to S. is 4570 miles, and its greatest breadth 3,230. The 
area is estimated at 7,000,000 square miles. 

Divisions.) South ‘America i is “ivided into the following coun- 
tries : 


1, New Granada. 6. Brazil. 

2. Caracca. 6. Buenos Ayres. 
3. Guiana, 7. Chili. 

4. Peru. 8. Patagonia. 


Mountains.] There are two extensive ranges of mountains, 
one running along the western and the other along the eastern 
coast. The Andes or great western range, commencing on the 
straits of Magellan at the southern extremity of the continent, 
rons in a northerly direction to the isthmus of Darien, andisgen- 
erally parallel with the shore of the Pacilic ocean, at the distance 
ef from 50 to 200 miles. In different parts of its course it varies 
greatly in its general aspect. Sometimes the range consists of 
one entire mass, while at others two or three distinct ridges ap- 
pear, separated by longitudinal vallies. In Chili the Andes are 
about 120 miles broad, and consist ofa great number of mountains, 
all of themof prodigious height and appearing to be chained to each 
other. In Peru they divide into three ridges, which continue tilt 
about the 6th degree ofS. lat. where they are united into'a single 
chain. Thoy again divide on entering New Granada into two 
distinct ridges, which inclose between them a longitudimal valley 
200 miles long, 20 or 30 broad, and elevated 9,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Farther to the north, between the 2d and 3 
degrees of N. lat. the Andes divide into three separate ranges. ; 
the western is the proper Andes and passes into North America 
ever the isthmus of Darien ; the eastern, called the chain of Vene- 
zuela, pursues a northeasterly course into Curaccas, and winding: 
along the shores of that province, terminates on the gulf of Pari 
‘epposite the island of Trinidad; the middle range runs north, 
between the rivers Magdalena “and Cauca. ‘Thé most elevated 
part of the Andes is the double ridge in New Granada, which 
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abounds with colossal summits. the highest of which rises to more 
than 2U,000 feet above the level of the sea. In Chili, Peru, and 
New Granada the loftiest peaks form one row of volcanoes, many 
of which are in astate of constant eruption. 

The eastern range of South American mountains, sometimes 
termed the Brazilian Andes, runs along the coast of Brazil trom 
about 12° to 32°S. lat. It is connected with the great western 
range by a ridge called by Humboldt the Andes of Chiquitos, 
which winds its way irregularly across the continent between 10° 
und 20° S. lat. separating the waters which flow north into the 
Amazon from those which flow south into the Plata. 

Rivers.] Owing to the peculiar construction of South Ameri- 
a, noriver of any magnitude flows from it into the Pacific ocean, 
the Andes forming a continued burrier along the whoie western 
coast. For the same reason no important stream enters the At+ 
lantic between 12 and 32° S. lat. More than three fourths of all 
the water which falls on this continent is carried to the ocean 
through the channels of the three great rivers, the Orinoco, the 
Amazon and the Plata. 4 

‘The Orinoco rises in lat. 5° N. and lon. 65° W. Its,course is 
very crooked, somewhat resembjing the figure 6. For the first 
300 miles it runs from N. to S. It then turns, and proceeds in a 
westerly direction for xeveral hyndred miles, to St. Fernando, 
where it receives from the S. W. the Guaviari, a very considera- 
ble river. Here it turns northward, and after receiving the 
Vichada from the west, pours its waters down the cataracts of 
Atures. ‘These cataracts are 740 miles from the mouth of the 
Orinoco, and 760 frem its source, and completely obstruct the 
navigation. At the distance of 90 miles below the cataracts the 
river is enlarged by the junction of the Meta, one of its princi- 
pal tributacies, which is 500 miles long and navigable 370 mites. 
About 90 miles below the mouth of the Meta, the Orinoco receives 
trom the west the Apura. a large and deep river, 520 miles long, 
having numerous and wide spreading branches, and more rapid 
than the Orinoco into which it empties its waters by many mouths. 
Afver receiving the Apura it turns, and running about 400 miler in 
an easterly direction divides intu many branches, and discharges its 
waters iato the ocean by 50 mouths, the two most distant of which 
are 180 miles apart. Only seven, however, are navigable, and 
but one of them, the southern, called the Ship’s Mouth, for ves- 
sels of more than 200 tons. All the rivers which rise on the 
southern declivity of the chain of Venezuela, and on the eastern 
declivity of the Andes between the parallels of 2° and 9° N. lat. 
are tributaries of the Ormoco. It thus forms the channel which 
conveys to the ocean the waters ofan immense vailey, extending 
from east to west about 1,000 miles, aad from north to south, ia 
many parts between 500 and 600. 

‘The Amacon, the largest river in the werld, rises in Pera be- 
tween two ridges of the Andes in about lat. 1U? S. uader the 
tame of the ‘Tunguragua, amd after ruonipg in 1 northerly direc- 
tiea through tour or Sve degrees of Latitude leaves the moun 
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ceives the Paraguay from the north, when it turns to the south,” 
and after a further course of 500 miles joins the Liruguay. ‘The 

Paraguay is formed by several streams which rise hetween the 

parallels of 13° and 14°S. lat. on.the southern declivity. of the 

Andes of Chiquitos, near the head waters of the Tapajos, the Xin- 

gu, the Tocantins and other tributaries of the Amazon. It runs 

® southerly course through nearly 14 degrees of latitude, and joins 

the’ Parana under the parallel.of 27°. ‘Che Pilcomayo and the 

Vermejo, the principal western branches of the Paraguay, both 

rise in the Andes between 20° and 23° S. lat. and pursue a south- 

casterly course of more than 1,000 miles. The Salado, the prin~' 
eipal western branch ofthe Parana, rises in a branch of the Andes 

under 24° S. lat. and after a southeasterly course of 800 miles 
joins the Parana at Santa Fe. The Saladillo is a considerable 

stream which rises in the interior of Bucnos Ayres, and joins the 

La Plata about 50 miles from. its mouth, affer a southeasterly 
course of several hundred miles. The valley of the Plata thus 

includes the extensive country bounded west by the Andes of 
Chili, north by the Andes of Chiquitos, and east by the Andes of. 
Brazil, embracing more than two thirds of Buenos Ayres and the 

southern part of Brazil, and covering an area of about 1,290,000 
Square miles. 


NEW GRANADA. 


Situation and Extent.) New Granadu is bounded N. by the 
Caribbean sea; E. by Caraccas, Spanish Guiana and Brazil ; S. by 
Peru; W. by the Pacific ocean, and N.W. by Guatimala, in- 
Nerth America, with which it is connected by the isthmus of 
Darien. It extends on the coast of the Pacific trom lat. 9° N. to 
3° 25'S. and on the coast-of the Caribbean sea from 72° 30’ te 
82° 30’ W. lon. The area is about ,1400,000 square miles. 

Divisions.] New Granada is divided into 24 provinces, which 
are under the jurisdiction of three audience, as follows : 


1. Audience of Panama. 12. Novita. 
1. Veragua 13. Rapasa. 
2. Panama. 14. Popayan, 
3. Darien. Ill. Audience of Quite 
IU. Audience of Santa Fe. 15. Barbacoa. 
4, Choco. 16. Pastos. 
6. Zinu. 17. Atacames. 
6. Carthagena. 18. Quito. 
7. Santa Martha. 19. Riobamba. 
8. Merida. 20. Guayaquil. 
9. San Juan de los Llanos. 21. Macas. 
10. Santa Fe. 22. Cuenca. 
11. Antioquia. 23. Loja. 


24. Jaen de Bracamoros. 
Boyt] The principal bays on the coast of the Pacific ocean. 
akg the gulf of Guayaqail in the south, the bay of Choco inthe 
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main land on the west, and the island of Trinidad on the east, is 
25 leagues long hy 15 broad, and every where uffor.- auchurage 
and protection for the largest vessels. It receives the wat--re 
from several of the mouths of the Orinoco, and communicates 
with the ocean by two outlets, one at the N. W. point of the rslund 
of T'rinidad, and the other at the 5. W. point of the same 
island. 

Face of the country.) The northern part of the country is moun- 
tainons, being wccupied by the chai of Venezuela, a branch of 
the Andes which comes from New Granada, and atier proceeding: 
for some distance in a northeasterly direction, at last turus to the 
east, and rans along the coast, continually diminishing in hei;:ht 
till it terminates on the gulf of Paria, opposite the island of 
Trinidad. The whole country south of the mountains consists 
of immense plains, which stretch out for hundreds of miles in 
length and width, comprehending nearly the whole country wa- 
tered by the Orinoco and its branches. ‘The district atong the 
banks of the Orinoco in the lower part of its course, extending 
200 leagnes from its mouth, and in some places 30 lvagues broud, 
is annually overflowed in the rainy season, and nothing 18 then dis- 
coverable but here and there a hillock, and the tops of the 
tallest trees. 

Lakes.| Lake Maracaibo in the N.W. is 200 miles long and 70 
broad, and communicates with the gulf of Maracaibo through @ 
narrow strait, which i+ well defended by streng forts. Itis easily 
navigated by vessels of the greatest burden. A large lake, 
called lake Puriaa, is frequently laid down on the maps a little to 
the east of the sources of the Oriuoco,but its dimensions and even 
its existence have never been ertained. 

Rivers.|_ ‘The numerous 51 ivers which rise cn the north- 
em dechivity of the chain of Ven-zuela fall directly iuto the 
Caribbean sea, and are generally navigable only for a few miles 
Allthe rivers which rise on the southern declivity of the same 
chain are utaries of the Orinuco, except the Guarapiche, 
which falls into the gulf of Paria. 

"The Orinoco, the great river of this comntry, has already been 
described. Its principal tributaries are 1. the Curani, a large siv- 
er trom the south, the navigation of which is oi-stru: ted oy falls 
‘one league trom its mouth: 2. the pura, which rises on the 
bonlers of New Granada, to the south of Lake Maracaibo, and 
ter pursuing an easterly coure for 170 leagues, during which it 
Teccives fiom the north numerous navigaive and wide spreading 
branches, discharges it<elf impetuousiy iuto the Or.aoce through 
Many mouths; 3. the Mera, which rises in New Gran oo tue 
@estera deciivity of the mountains, nos far from Santa Fe de Ho- 
@ea, and dowing VN. E. joins the Orinoco 32 leagues below the 
@ataracts of Atures. - 
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tiland.) ‘The island of rita lies off the northern coast, in 
Jat, 11° N. and lon. 64° W. and iv separated from the continent by 
a stmit cight leagues wide. It contains 35U square miles. The 
soil in ind unfit for cultivation, The jation ts estimate 
eda l of which number 5,500 are 2,000. Indians, 
and 6,500 slaves and free people of color. Assumption, the capir 
tal, stands near the centre of the island. The principal is 
oe be 
tions Are erec! w are dee: r 
the defence of the island, - - 


GUIANA, 


Situation end Boundaries. Guiana is a large tract of country, 
extenting on the coast from the mouths of the Orinoco to the 
mouth ofthe Amazon, a distance of 1,100 miles. It is bounded Ny 
by Caraceas, from which it is separated by the river Orinoco; B. 
bythe Atlantic Ocean; S.by Brazil, from which it és 
the rivers Amazon and Negro; and W. by New Granada, from 
which it is separated by the rivers Cassiquiari und Orinoco, As 
the Negro and Orinoco unite by means of the Cassiquiari, this 
whole tract is a real island, entirely separated by water from the 
rest of the continent, 2 

Face of the country.) ‘Thecoast of Guiana is rendered almost 
inaccessible by dangerous banks, rocks, quicksands and bogs, with: 

rodigious bushes so closely interwoven as tu be im 
Along the sea shore, and for a considerable way into the interior, 
the country presents an extensive and uniform plain, of unequalled 
fertility. [is covered with thick forests, even to the water's” 
edge, and the coast is so low and Bat, that nothing is seen at first 
but the trees, which appear to be growing out of the water. As 
you advance into the interior, towards the sources of | 
the, country rises into mountains, covered with immense forests, 
and interspersed with rich and fertile vallies. 

Climate] ‘Che climate is milder than that of any tropical 
ieibebite by Europeans. Though situated in the torrid 


August, and is succeeded by i 

the middle of November. The second wet season | 

the middle of November, and continues fill the end of. 

the short dry season then commences, and continues till the 

of April; and thas is completed the revolution of the year. ‘The 
‘of the thermometer on the sea coast, during the dey 

Shipe laliacktedd the bath eitsta Ceneuignt bo 90°, but ecard 
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‘The whole western part of the country, extening as far soutly 

the equator, is considered as belonging to Spanish Guiana, 
Tin hounilaries, however, between the different divisions, in the 
interior, are pot accurately determined, and there is no necessity 
& setermini mat present, because the white settlements 

not riety the sea coast, the interior being eceupied 
by warlike Indians. 


Chief Towns.) Georgetown, formerly Stebroek, the capital of 
the nae of Demerara, in English ipiueaed ison the east bank 
Sees river, about a mile from its mouth. town is 

lt on a flat strand, very little elevated above the level of the 
water. ‘The houses are of wood, seldom above tyro stories hij 
and stand on low brick foundations. ‘The population is estinm 
at 8,500, of which number 1,500 are whites, 2,000 free people of 
solor, and 5,000 negroes. 

Now Amsterdam, the cupital of the district of Berbice, in 
lish Guiana, is on the river Berbice, about a mile from its mouth, 
at the point where it is joined by the river Canje. The town is 
inteesected by canols, which are filled and emptied at endo 
by which means all the filth is carried away before it hus time to 
Blagnate aed render the air unhealthy - 

Paramaribo, the capital of m or Dutch Guinna, i on 
Surinam river about 18 miles from itg month, [tis reer 
Jaid ont, all the streets being perfectly straight, and lined 
orange, tamarind and lemon trees. The trade of the town is very 
flourishing. The population is estimated at 20,000, of whom 
2,000.are Dutchmen, 3,000 Jews, 4,000 free people of color and 
14,000 slaves. - 

Cayenne, the capital of French Guiana, is on the north point of 
an island of the same name, at the mouth of the river Cayenne. 
Tt has a large and convenient port defegded by a castle, and cone 
tains 1500 inhabitants, dé 

Pepulation.| Spanish Guiana contains 34.000 inhabitants, of 
whom 20.000 are civilized Indians. Portuguese Guiana’ is. con- 

idered as a part of Brazil. The population of the three remain- 
divisions is given in the llonaieg Sable: 
i! ‘ree blacks. Slaves. Total. 


Whites. Fi 
5,380 102,201 141741, 
5,000 51937 
394 10,748 ¥ 
Indians] The principal tribes of Indigns in the nei 
hood of fed colonists axes ann aries ere ye the etnies 
tween the Essequebo and the Orinoco; the Morrow, wl ré 
also on the coast, between the Demerara and the Surinam; the 
Arrowauks, who live behind the Worrows at the distance of 20 or 
‘30 leagues from the sca; and the Accawaws, who inhabit the. 
country around the sources of the Exsequebo, the Demerara and 
the Berbice. Besides thesr, there are numerous tribes farther 
in the interior, who are but little knowa. 
Runway rors.) From the earliest times the Doteh 
colovies haye been exposed to depredations from runaway me> 
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8,000 or 10,000 feet above the Jevel of the ocean, and separn(< 
‘ed from each other by deep vallies. The central cordillera con-- 
tists also of separate summits, but is less broken than the western, 
and has an average height of 14,000 feet. ‘The valley included 
between the central and eastern cordillerss is watered by the 
river Tongaragua. Be. the eastern cordillera there are 
immense unexplored plains, which reach into Hrazil, and are 
traversed from south to north by several of the principal tribu- | 
fares of the Amazon. 

Climate] Io the country of Valles, incladed between the 
westera cordillera and the const, rain, thunder and lightning are 
entirely. unkpown. During the winter, however, which lasts 
froin July to November, the ground is almost constantly covered 
with a thick fog, which towards the close of the day general 
dissolves into a very small mist or dew, and moisteos the eartl 

biy. During the summer the sun's rays occasion an intense 
heat lees all this region ; the more so as they are received 
npon a sandy soil, whence they are strongly reflected. ‘This low 
region is far from being healthy. Malignunt, intermitient and 
‘extarrbal fevers, pleurisies and constipation® are the most con 
mon diseases, and rage constantly at Lima. ‘The elevated plains 
between the westera and central corditferas, called by Humboldt 
the high table land of Pera, hassearcely any varintion of 
rature throughout the year; the mercury of Fahrenheit’ ther- 
mometer always standing at about 65° or 66% ‘The climate is 
here mild and genial. The only distinction of seasons arises from 
the rains, which prevail from November to May. The highest 
Andes are perpetually covered with snow, and experience an uo- 
interrupted winter between the tropics. Here are also many 
volcanges which are flaming within, while their summits, chasms, 

+ and apertures, are involved in ice. 

Soil and Productions] The country of Valles has a «andy soily 
and owing to the want of moisture, is principally bela 4 
vegetation. The only spots capable of cultivation are the banks 
of the small rivers, or such as are within the reach of artificial 
irrigation. The elevated plains between the Andes are | 
‘ually verdant, and the grains, the vegetables and fine of 
Europe, flourish here amidst those of the torrid zone. Wine, oil 
and «1 are the most valuable productions of the coast; and 

eat, Peravian bark, and cacao, of the high country. — 

Mines.|_ ‘The mountainous districts abound in metallic wealth. 
In 1791 the number of gold mines and washings worked i hd 
was 69, the number of silver mines 764, of quicksilver 4, off 
per 4, anid of lead 12. ‘The annual produce of the whole 
ued at 4,600,000 dollars, of which the silver constitules seven 
eighths, ‘These rich mines, however, are uader miserable man- 
agement. There is in every department not only the greatest 
igaorance of the art of mining, and of the best methods of extenct- 
ing the metal [rom the Ore, but, in those which are worked 
the government, the most shimeful and glaring corruption. 


‘s 
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toes temple of the Sua, the walle of which 
and silver, and adorned with the idols of 
Sipe Wdoet the Tocas. The city still Ftrenisr 
peat forinon bus fs at mths opokstion Woe 
it i 
whom 16,000 are whites, 14,000 Indiuns, and the oad 


oe leagues S, E. of Linia, is on the banks of a. 
boat ere eae tis one of the 


ih its veil ii 
tenes Epos ces bleh and aero i a 


Population.) According to a census taken in” 1795, the 
Bo nd of Pera hades 1,076,997 inhabitants. ot / 
136,311 are whites, 608,911 Indians, 244,43 por r 
41,404 mulattoes, and 40,336 slaves. "Ths popel pop’ lao! is con~ 
in the western part of the een 
‘alles long the ridges of the Anies, seld 
miles from the coast, The iedapasatert Indians, 
rhacehcpy te ses tember bl llekae 


el on) ro 
Peed icy scare rel ihe nate of the Gieelig Pen 


in regard Co inland 

= The ‘The deep alice vallies réparate the elevated ii 
the lofty mountains which rise between the table land the 
coast, prevent the inbabitanta from ps to an cent ae 


except on ee or tr horse-back. ea 
be ial 


the most 


i i 
“ni er 
Teligion 


Fevelotionny sively neta the 

other parts of ra hare i 
however, i 

tear freeones 
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lave the appearance of habitoal melancholy, and still wear 
mourning for the destruction of their incas. They hand down 
frum futher to son, the tory of their wrongs, and constantly seek 
an opportumty for revenge. In 1778, they rose in rebellion 
aguinnt the Spaniards, und masptuined the contest for three years, 
dusting which they destroyed some of the finest towns in the north- 
wentern provinces. ‘Lhe preyent government of Buenos Ayres, 
Aminecdiutaly on its establishment, released the Indians from the 
service of the mita, and have since abolished the tribule. These 
tueusures have done much to pacify their feelings. 
vernment and Kevenue.} Buenos Ayres was formerly a Spanish 
y, underthe government of a viceroy,but a new government, 
wwentablished in 1010, which ruled in the.name o! the king of 
Spuin till the Mth of July 1816, when it declared itself wholly 
in t, undor the Utle of the United provinces of Rio de la 
‘bh haw since been changed for that of the United Prov- 
2 1810 there have been three or four. 
vevelutions, in each of which, the form of government, so tar us 
relates lo the executive department, bas been altered. During 
all the changes, however, there existed a congress consisti 
of roprexvntatives trom the several provinces. The revenue for 
the year 1817 was 3,097,187 dodars. 

Laws.) Since the revolution many reforms have been intro” 
duced. ‘The barbarous impositions on the Indians have been 
el he Law of primogeniture is repealed, and all titles 
of webility ace peolubited under pain of the loss of citizeaship. One 
of the finat decrees of the congress manumitted the offspring of 
slaves bora after Febreary 181, and emaacypated all slaves 
tuported after hat period, 

fel gion} Phe Reman Cathe 
wt the state, bat there ate 
ad WER Oe WE 
WMS wat MevET Very great ia Bacroe dines woen compared with 
@the: poragat of the Spaned J. Ses have d:mi 











































¢ religion is established as that. 
beth im conversation 
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ries, and connects the Mediterranean with the Atlantic ocean ; 
the strait of Dover or Calais -eparates England from France, and 
connects the English chanoel with the North sea or German 
ocean; the Baltic communicates with she Cattegat by three 
Straits ; the mot eastern, called the Sound, lies between the istand 
of Zealand and the coast of Sweden; the middle, called the Great 
Belt, between the islands of Zealand and Funen ; and the western, 
culled the Littl Bel, between the island of Funen and the coast 
of Denmark. : 

Rivers.|_ The principal rivers are the following, beginning in 
the southwest. Into the Mediterranean flow the Ebre and the 
Rhone; into the gulf of Venice, the Po; into the Black sea, the 
Danube, the Dniester, and the Dnieper; into the sea of Azoph, the 
Don; into the Caspian sea, which lies wholly ia Asia, the Volga ; 
into the guif of Archangel, tie Dwina ; into the gulf of Riga, 
the Dwina or Duna ; into the Baltic, the Vistula and the Oder ; 
into the North sea. the Elbe, the Weser, and the Rhine ; into the 
English channel, the Seine ; into the bay of Biscay, the Loire and 
the Garonne; into the Atlantic ocean, the Duero, the Togus, the 
Gwadiana and the Guadalguivir. 

Moat of these rivers are cuntined in their course to some particu- 
Ur country, under which they will be most conveniently described. 
‘The Danube, the Rhine, and the Rhone, however, belong to no 
one country. ‘The Danube, the largest river of Europe except 
the Volga, rises near the S W. corner of Germany, in lat. 48° N. 
and after pursuing ao easterly course throngh Germany, passes 
into Hungary, where it turns to the south and then to the S. E. 
‘aud becomes for a short distance the boundary between Hungary 
and Turkey, after which its course lies wholly in Turkey till it 
discharges itvelf into the Black sea by five mouths between 44° 
‘30’ and 43° 90" of Ni lat. [tis 1620 miles long and 1s oavigable, 
thongh with some interruption from shoals and rapids, to Ulm, in 
Joa, 10° E. 

The Rhine rises near the centre of Switzerland, and Sowing 
NE. falls into the lake of Constance. Issuing from th+t lake with 
A copious current, it dows west, forming the bouadary beeen 
‘Switzerland and Germany,and then tums to the north, formmg the 
Boundary between Germany and France for a short distance, 
after which itt courte lies wholly in Germany tll it enters the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, where it turns to the west amd di- 
‘ides into several streams, which parsae their way umler various 
mame te the North sea lt is 700 miles long, aod is navizable 
‘Whta few interreptions from its mouth to the like of Contance. 

The Raone rises also near the centre of Swrtzertaod, within 5 
‘wailve of the source of the Rhine, and dewiog west rails inte the 
Rekeof Genera. hesuing from that lake .t pursues a south westerty 
qouree into France, where * tures te the south, amd discharges 
deeld by tare mouths inte that part ef uke Nevhterranean called 
te Galt of edter a comrte of 300 soles le is the most 
wepid river ia q upward sarguion can be 
Remed cally by draught er steam. ae 
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Counties, Sq. miler. Pop.in 1811. Chief towne - 
309 


Flintshire, 46,518 Flint. 
.. Denbighshire, 731° 83,111 Denbigh. 
PN Carnarvonshire, 775 49,336 Carnarvon. 


Tes, ) Anglesea, 402 37,045 Beaumaris. 
Wales. | Merionethshire, 691 30,924 Bala. 
(Montgomeryshire, 982 51,931 Montgomery. 
Radnorshire, 455 20.900 Presteign. 
Cardiganshire, 726 50,260 Cardigan. 
Pembrokeshire, 575 60,615 Pembroke. 
W Caermarthenahire, 926 77,217 Caermarthen: 
‘ales. | Brecknockshire, 781 37,735 Brecknock. 
(Glamorganshire, 822 85,007 Caerdiff, 


Mountains.) Along the whole western side of the country, from 
Gornwall to Scotland, there are ranges of mountains, which may 
be considered as forming one connected chain. They overspread 
all the counties of Wales, in which country they attain their great- 
est elevation; Snowdon, the loftiest summit in South-Britain, rising 
here to the height of 3,517 feet, and Plynlymon to 2,463 feet. 
"Two lower ranges of hills also commence in the S.W. part of 
the island, and extend completely across the country; one, pass- 
ing in an easterly direction through the southern counties, ter- 
minates near the strait of Dover; and the other, stretching towards 
the N. E. in an irregular waving line, passes through the centre 
of the kingdom, and terminates on the eastern coast near Flam 
borough head, in lat. 54° 9’ N. 

Fuce of the country.) The face of the country in England is 
beautifully variegated. In some parts verdant plains extend as 
far as the eye can reach, watered by copious streams, and cov- 
ered with innumerable cattle. In others the pleasing vicissitudes 
ef gently rising hills and bending vales, fertile in coro, waving 
with wood, and interspersed with meadows, offer the most de- 
lightful landscapes of rural opulence and beanty. Some tracts 
abound with prospects of the more romantic kind; lofty moun- 
tains, cragy rocks, deep narrow dells and tumbling torrents. 
Nor are there wanting as a contrast to so many agreeable scenes, 
the gloomy features of black, barren moors and wild ancaltivated 
heaths. On the whole, however, few countries have a smaller 
proportion of land absolutely sterile and incapable of caltore. 

Climate. The climate of England is liable to sudden and 

went changes, and to great variations of drroess and moisture. 
Owing to its insular situation, the extremes both of heat and cold 
are tempered, and neither the rigor of winter nor the heats of 
summer are felt here in the same degree as in corresponding 
Tatitudes oa the continent. Hence, while in winter the seaports 
ef Germany and the Netherlands are locked up with ice, those 
ef England are open at all seasons, No country in the world 
pechaps displays such a rich and oniform verdcre during so large 
‘&@ portion of the year; for the col! im winter is never so severe 
as to destroy vegetation. ncr in summer dees the bleom of nature 
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those of iron. Here are manufactured steam engines, and other 

eavy iron machinery, muskets, and all sorts of fire-arms, locke, 
hinges, buttons, pins,screws, buckles, watch chains, vast quantities 
of foys, &c- Here also isa coining mill which is capable of striking 
between 30,000 and 40,000 pieces of money in an hour. In the 
various operations connected with these manufactures, every 
complicated and ingenious contrivance is employed from the most 
ponderous machines, such as steam engines, down to those framed 
for the most nice and minute accuracy. The prosperity of Bir- 
mingham has been greatly promoted by various canals, which 
connect it with the coast and with all parts of the interior. ‘The 
population is 85,753. 

Sheffield, which has also been long noted for its hardware man- 
ufactures, is situated 36 miles S. of Leeds, in a district abounding 
inconl, on the river Don, which tpens a navigable communication 
to the Aire and the Humber. Its manufactures consist af two 
principal divisions, viz. cutler’s goods and plated goods. To the 
first division belong edge-tools, files, knives of all kinds, razors, 
snullers, scissars, saws, scythes, &c. Plated goods comprise an end- 
less variety of articles, sach as tea-urns, coffee-pots, cups, candle- 
sticks, tankards, &c. ‘The manufactore of plated goods is confined 
to the town of Sheffield, but that of cutler’s goods extends to all 
the villages and hamlets for seven miles around. ‘The population 
of the town in 1811 was 35,840. 

Bath, celebrated for its medicinal springs, is beautifully situated 
on the Avon, 12 miles above Bristol. Jt is a famous resort of 
invalids and votaries of pleasure. The houses are of very beau- 
tiful construction, being built of freestone, and Bath haz long been 
considered as one of the most elegant cities in Europe. The pop- 
ulation is $8454. 

-Vewcastle is on the north bank of the Tyne. 10 miles from ite 
mouth, in the midst of the greatest coal district in the world. 
From this magazine the whole of the eastern and most of the 
southern coast of the island, together with the opposite coast of 
France, Netherlands and Germany, have tor ceaturies been sup- 
plied. The principal collieries are along the Tyne. both above 
and below the town, and the amount of cal annuaily exported is 
more than 1,500,000 tons ‘T'his trade is an excellent nursery for 
seamen. The shipping belonging to the port measures 124,149 
tons, and employs 8,732 men. The populaten of Newcastle in 
ASLL was 3371. 

The other remarkable towns on the coast are. Fatmeuti, near 
the S. W. extremity of the islaad, whence 
to Spain, the West-Indies, and other paris of the w 
or BrizizeLastone, one of the mest tashierable 
the kingdom, particularly for 
of the same name, the principal pt 
Remsyate, a littl: further oa. famous for itt ex 
bor, buitt at an etpense of Codd: 
const, the port from which the packets 
und Germany: Karmens’, » Kis further nor! 


































tLe eastern 
for Holland 
farceus for the 


point of the island of Anglesea, 
ts sail rly for Dublio; and Milford Haven, at the 
SW. extremity of Wales, famous for its fine harbor, add the 
Station of the packets for Waterford in Ireland, 

‘The principal towns in the interior, not already described, are 
York, on the Ouse, the second town in rank ia the kingdom ; Vot- 
tingham on the Trent, and Leicester on the Soar, a branch of the 
‘Trent, both famous for the stocking manfacture ; Norwich oo the 

se som, 22 miles west of Yarmouth, containing 37,000. inhabit- 
ants, and noted for its trade and extensive manufactures; Coventry, 
‘near the centre of the kingdom, 18 miles 5. 6. of Birmipgham, 
for the manufacture of ribbons and watches; Oxford, on 
the Thames, 30 west of London, celebrated for its univer- 
- ae the magnificence of its public buildings ; Cambridge, 51 
; N. of London, the seat of another famous university ; and 
Windsor, on the Thames, 22 miles W. of London, the favorite coun~ 
try residence of the British kings. 
“Conals.| The river Trent is navigable to the centre of the 
m, anid it is there connected by canals with the Mersey, the: 
5 pail ibe ice Anvinland etans spmcmenicstions = thus 
‘opened between the four greut ports of kingdom. lon is 
Connected with Liverpool, and Bristol with ‘ule These is besides 
f from the Severn to the Thames, connecting Bristol more 
i with London, and ansther from the Severa to the Mersey 
ona beet directly with Liverpool. The canal from Man- 
to Leeds completes the water communication across the 
faland from Liverpool to Hull. Besides these there are other 
Canals too numerous to he mentioned. Several years since there 
‘Were more than 240, intersecting the island in every direction, 
“and imparting life and activity to commerce and manufactures. 
Minerals.) The tin mines in Cornwall, at the S. W. extrem 
‘ity ofthe kingdom, are supposed to be the richest in the world. 
Copper is also produced in abundance in Cornwall, the adjoining 
eget Devonshire, and some other parts of England, but most 
lantly in the N. W. part of the island of Anglesea. Lead 
and iron are found in various places, both in the north and south, 
coal mines, the source of so much wealth and power to 
reat Britain; are found in the central aod western parts, but par- 
ticularly in the northern, around Newcastle. Mines of rock salt 
are found near Liverpool which prodace more than 150,000 tons, 


J The islands.of Great Britain ond Ireland conatitate 
one kingdom, styled the United kingdom of Great Britaio and lre~ 
J constitution is a hereditary monarchy, in which the 
_ power of the sovereign is controled by the Influence of the aris« 

in the house of the peers, anid by that of the people in 
§ jouse of commons. The house of peers consists of all the 
eh ity.of England, 16 peers from Scotland, who are the repre- 
‘#entatives of Ha pecroge of that country, and 28 from Ireland, #8 
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the representatives of the Irish peerage. The house of cou 
mons consists of 658 members, viz, 613 representatives from 
England and Wales, 45 from Scotland, and 100 from. tretand, 
These are elected by the people in the counties, cities and bor 
hs. ‘The king, lords and commons, constitute the legislature, 
and their joint consent is necessary to the passing of e law. 
‘The king has the sole power of convoking, proroguing, or dissoly~ 
ing the legislatu he same parliament, if not previously dis- 
solved, continues for the term of seren'years, after which the: 
constitution requires that a new élection shull take place. ‘The 
executive power resides wholly in the crown, and all honors and 
offices of the state are dispensed by the sovereign. The conduct 
of every officer, however, whether civil or military, is subject to 
the investyation of parliament, which Mth address the crown 
for the remova! of any of its servants, in which case a compliance 
with it wishes immediately follows. 
Judicature.) Justice, borh civil and criminal, is administered 
By judges appointed by the crown, but who hold theiraffices inde- 
endent of it. The decisions of the ja in the various courte 
aye long been famed for their strict impartiality. The trial 
by jury is an admirable fenture of Eo lgh Jjurispradence, and is 
ly considered us one of the sufeguards of liberty and property. 


¢ criminal law is censured as sanguinary, and it is certain that 
‘of the numerous persons condemned to death for petty crimes, by 
ity of the jadgesy 


far the iter part are respited by the human 
all jer the mitigated sentence of 
in 1831y 
able: 


Treland supposed, 
‘Total in the United kingdom, 17,096,803 


Nearly ove half of the population are engaged in trade and’ 
manofactures, and about one third in agriculture, 

Paupers.| ‘The number of persons who received telief from 
the fates in 1815, in England and Wales, was more than 
1 , or one tenth of the whole population. ‘The taxes: 
for the support of the poor amounted in that year to o 
£8,000,000, while in Scotland they were only a few 
pounds. In the latter country there are no poor rates, assessments: 
pe thd support of the poor being made only on extraordinary 
ocensions, 

Education] The universities at Cambridge and Oxford are’ 
ationg the most celebrated in Eorope. The university of Oxford’ 
consists of 20 colleges and 4 halls, each of which forms an’ 
Eshment within itself, having its own students and teachers, and) 
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ite own royvennes and regulations, while they are all united ander 
the government of the university. In addition to private officers 
im each college and hall, who seo that due order and discipline 


the university, andthe rest live at th 
the colleges and halls, the other 


library. longing 
Cea be) since was and of scholars 666, 

d rior officers and servants, all of whom are main- 
‘tained oo the various endowments. The number of members 
ported at their own expence is upwards of 2000, but those 
reside in the university during the term, seldom exceed 10@0. 

the universities (here are several celebrated colleges and 


ety, in which 200,000 childrea were enjoying the benefits of 


2 
igi ‘The established religion of England is Episcopacy. 
i A the constitution the ee is fie the supreme 
Bees ofthe church. Next to the king are the two archbish: 
pageattumecoanl eee 
o is the primate of all England, en 
‘cedence of all persons with the exception of the royal family, 
t next order of the clergy after the bishops is that of the arch- 
‘of whom tliere are about 60; and after these are the dea- 
vicars, rectors, and curates, on whom devolve the substantial 
duties of the priesthood. The whole number of clergy, in 1811, 
10,434, of whom 5.397 were residents, and 6,037 non-resi- 
de ‘Fhe number of chapels and churches connected with the 
established church at the same period was 2,533. The dissenters 


4 9 the established church are Papists, Presbyterians, Indepen- 
tists. Methodisis, and Quakers. The whole number of 


Pp worship belonging to Dissenters in 1811 was 3,438, 

‘q i zuie Great Britain having been frequently engeged 
“fp ‘tedious expepsive wars, has been compelled to haye 
recourse, in order to provide for temporary axigencion, fo the 
“Practice of borrowing the sum wanted for the p service. In 
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pic ent of the Baiom ee by Gin srivon D raising the 
country has on for ly a century in 

iothe load of itndebt, until nearly balf its income aoe al 
in 


unprofitable expence of paying the interest due to the na- 
‘tional creditors. In 1701 the dations. debt was only £6,748,080 ; 
dn 1819 it was £791,967,313, and the interest about . 
Revenwe.] “Taxation has kept pace with the accumulation of 
ae All the Eenpiet fae pL coerumiptisd ere: seater sd 
of property, ever luxurious expence is subjec 
heavy pen The ost productive branches of the revenue 
are the excise, the customs, and the stamps, particularly the first. 
‘The amount of the revenue for the year ending Sth Jan. 1813, 
was £69,240,123; of which Englund yielded £59,014,416; Ire- 
Mand £5,705,816, and Scotland £4,519,892. Ey 

Army.| ‘The army on the peace establishment, in 1815, con 
sisted of 129,000 men; but daripg the late war, the troops immed 
ately belonging to the nation amounted to more than 600,000, 
and the whole number of men in arms throughout the British 
possessions was computed at above a million. ’ 

‘Navy.| The navy of Great Britain is far superior to that of 
any other nation on the globe. In 1811 it consisted of 254 ships of: 
the line, 34 fifty gan ships, 980 frigates, avd 523 smaller vessels. 
For this immense fleet the number of seamen and marines amount- 
ed to 180,000, a ndmber which no other country, ancient or 
modern, could have supplied. * 

Manufactures.| The masufactares of England are of vast 
extent ani give employment fo a large portion of ber population ; 
and such is the ingenuity of her numerous artizans, such are the 
contrivances invented for the abridgment of labor, such is the 
minoteness with which the industry of the countey js divided; 
such the perfection to which the workmen, by patient perse- 
verance, each ip his own Barve task, have brought their 

tive arts; and lasily, 60 great is the capital which has been 
accumulated during ages of successful industry, that England, 
notwithstanding her heavy taxation, and the high wages which 
are paid for labor, is still enabled in wil the ‘countries to which 
her commodities are exported, to undersell the foreign manu- 
factirer 10 hit own market, and to inundate almost every 
in the world with English gooils, ‘he principal manufactures 
are those of cotton and woollen goods. Next to these are the 
hartware manufactares of iron and steel, copper and brass, The 
silk and linen manufactures are carried on in England, but not to 
any greatextent. The manufacture of stockings is an important 
‘branch of indnstry in several counties, especially Cher 
hamshire. Englich earthenware is finished with beauty and 
and in great variety, principally at the potteries in Staffordshire | 
id glass is manufactured in varions parts, clilefly in Ne 
junderland and Bristol. China ware of a very superior quality 
is made in Derby and Worcester. In London every sort of fina 
aud ¢legant manufacture is carried on. ; he 
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@ommerce.) The commerce of Great Britain extends to every 
jon of the globe. It consisis almost ectirety in the exchange 
of her manufictares for the rude produce of other countries. 
‘The value of the imports in 1814 was £24,362,124, and of 
exports £37,647,874. There are employed in carrying on | 
‘extensive trade about 17,000 vessels, of the burden of about 
2,100,000 tons, and navigated by 130,000 men and boys. 
‘Fisheries.| England has extensive fisheries both at home and 
abroad. mon are cana in most of her rivers, and the seas 
around ber coasts yield herrings, mackerel, pilchards, white 
fish and an abundance of shell-fish. The Newfoundland fisheries 
at one time employed a considerable number of vessels. The 
whale fishery both inthe North and South seas is prosecuted to 


a et sient 
linds.) "The iste of Wight ix situated opposite the const of 
hire, from which it ie separated by a channel varying in 
breadth from two to seven miles. At the distance of 70 
milés from Wight to the S. W. arises the little isle of Alderney, 
‘off the Cape la Hogue on the French coast, and still farther to 
the S. W. and S. are Guernsey and Jersey with the small island of 
interposed between them. Returning to the English shore, 
‘we first descry off Plymouth sound Eddisione Lighthouse, on a 
rock beat byl the fury of the ocean, the waves sometimes wash~ 
ing over summit in one sheet of foam. About 30 miles 
to the west of the Land’s End, appear the ister of Bats to 
be 145 in number, besides innumerable dreary rocks. ‘The 
sland of Anglesea lies off the N. W. coast of Wales, and the isle 
the last of the English isles worthy of notice, is in the 
t about an equal distance from England, Scotland, and 
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Situation and Extent.) Scotland is bounded W. and N. by the 
‘Atlantic ocean ; E, by the German ocean; S. E. by England, from 
ch it is separated in part by the river Tweed ; §, by Solway 

}; and S.W. by that part of the Irish sea called the North 

a! It lies between 54° and 69° N. lat. but including the 
islands, it extends to 61° 12. and between 

estern islands extend much farther, 


all the islands it contains 80,238 square miles, of which 
occupied by lakes and rivers, 
fT. Scotlond avid nto 95 counties, which are 


eubtivided into 877 parishes. 
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Sided epi Baal 2 Sle impetuous river, 
A rises nearly in the centre of idl rater iran north- 
‘easterly course of 96 miles rashes furiously into the sea; and the 
oo aa river, issuing from Loch Ness und connecting it with 
the of Murray frith at Inverness. The only considerable 
‘tiyer on the western coast is the Clyde, which rises near the 
fources ofthe Tweed, and dischanges itself into the frith of Clyde, 
‘after « northwest course of 70 miles. 
. soctperdl ‘The coast of Scotland is very extensive, and deeply 
fodented with long narrow arms of the sea. From Berwick, at 
‘the S. Beat St ihe La a it bends Sab tbe fill of 
Forth, which is sn extensive bay or estuary separat @ penin- 
sula from the frith of Tay. rife the Poraik of the Tay, the 
ashore proceeds N. N. k. to Kinnaird's-head. Between that prom- 
entory and Duncansby-head there isa vast bay ofa triangular 
form, the base or eastern line of which is 70 mil "This bay is 
subidivided into the friths of Murray, Cromarty, and Dornoch, sep- 
arated from each other by narrow peninsulas, The north coast, 
Dancansby-head and Cape Wrath, along the Pentland 
‘frith, is bold, rocky and dangerous. Along the western shore 
‘Bre many openings or inlets, where the sea runs far inland, form- 
safe and commotious harbors, The frith of Clyde is a capa 
coe on one side by the mainland and on the other 
the of Arran and Bute. Thence the const extends 
ward fo the Mull of Galloway, the southwest extremity of 


Scotland, Between that Dl and the bottom of the Solway 


frith, lie the deep bays of Wigton and Glenluce. 

Ped = kero ae ea toss oz and extep- 
' ave 0 ce ted for the and pictare: 
scenery by which t their shores are embellished: 3) chen ibe? 
ehiefin extent and beauty is Lock Lomond, which is 30 miles long, 
a some places & or 9 brond, and is every where studded 
with romantic islands, It discharges its waters through a short 
‘outlet. at its southern extremity, into the month of the Clyde. 
From the bottom of Marray frith a valley oxtends in a SW. 
direction completely across the island to the sonnd of Mall, and is 

with a hate of long narrow lakes and rivers, which, with a 
le interruption, form a natural water communication from the 

‘ocean to the Atlantic. At the S. W. extremity of the 

is Lock Linhe, 40 miles long, which at one end communi- 

the sea, and at the other receives from the N. B. the 
‘Loch Lochy through the river Lochy. From Loch Loch; 

« to Loch Oich, which discharges itxelf 

to Loch Nes. Lock Nees is 22 miles 

nd communicates through the river Ness with the Murray 


the other remarkable Scottish Inkes are Loch Ericlir, 
ck, anid Loch Tay, all of whieh are near the centre of” 
and discharge themselves into the ocean through the 
+ Loch Awe, which lies to the N. W. of Loch Lomond, 

res itself into Loch Etive, an arm of the sea. Loch 
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Leven, in the eastern part of the island, communicates with the 
frith of Forth through the river Leven. Loch Aatherine lies «few 
miles to the N. E. of Loch Lomond. 

Canals] There is a canal 2 miles long, called the Caledonian 
‘canal, extending from Loch Lochy to Loch Oich and completing 
a navigable communication across the northera part of the istands 
But the most remarkable inland navigation in Scotland es the 
canal from the Forth to the Clyde. It commences on the Ciyde 
below Glasgow and proceeds in an EN. E. direction 35 miles to 
the Forth. In its dimensions it is much superior to any work of 
the kind in England, ‘The English canals ave from three to five 
fort deep, and from 20 to. 40 feet wide, and the lock gates from 
11) to 12 feet; but they answer the purpose of inland carringe from 
one town to another, for which alone they were designed, ‘Uhe 
depth of the canal between the Forth and the Clyde ss seven feet 
its breudth at the surface 56 feet; the locks are 75 feet lang, 


their gates 20 fect wide; and the summit level is ut the amuzing 
heieht of 155 feet above the medium full sea mark. 

‘Those two canals, with the waters which they connect, divide 
Scotland into three parts, styled the northern, middle mod south- 
erp ns. ‘ 

Sg seg ‘The principal range of mountains is the Gran- 
pion chain, wl i 


ich commences at Loch Lomond near the mouth of 


m the S, W. are Ben 
Ben Ledi, Ben More, Ben Laveres, 

and Ben Morlichwll between 3,000 and 4,000 feet bigh, Bea 
the highes mountain in Great Britain, is near the head of 7 
Line on the east side. It is 4.350 feet above the level of the 
sea, Cairngorm, celebrated for the crystals found on it, called 
vairn gorms from the name of the mountain, is 60 miles to the Ne 
of Ben Nevis, wd rises to the height of 4060 feet. Foe 

Face of the Country.) The Grampian mountains divide the 
-country into two paris, called the Highlands and Lowlands of 
Scotland. The Highlands or northern division, consist general! 
ofan assemblage of vast and dreary mountains, interspersed wil 
innumerable small tikes, and sometimes with fertile valli 
especially towards the south. A few of the mountains are clothe 
with green herbage, but in general they are covered with heat 
vegelating abore peat, rock or gravel,and they frequently term 
hate in Summits of solid rock, or in vast heaps or cairos of 
weather-benten stones. The principal exception to these re= 
marks is the eastern district, extending on the coast from the 
termination of the Grampian mountams around Kinnaird’s Head 
and westward, beyond the mouth of the Spey, incluiting the coun 
ies of Abordecn, Banff, and Elgin. This district has tthe charac 
teristics of the Lowlands; in some other parts» 44, there are 
sionally gentle bills consisting of arable soil, and sometimes Hat 
finds of supenor quality, especially atong the estaaries of the 

. 
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Revenwe.| At the time of the union of Scotland with England: 
the proportion of revenue farnished by Scotland to the common 
treasury it 1s supposed, fto more thao one thirty sixth part of 
the whole; but now, af least one seventeenth of the revenue of 
Great Britain is drawn from Scotland. The amount in 1814 was 
£A,483,014. 

Manufactures.) For a considerable time after the union with 
Bogland, Scotland appears to have made little progress in manu- 
factures, bat about the middle of the last tentury a it of en- 
ferprise and ingenuity was excited, which has ever since con- 
tinued, and bas curried the conntry to a high degree of perfec- 
tion in all the great branches of its industry. The principal man- 
tafactures are cotton goods, especially those of a finer quality. 
Glasgow, Paisley, and the surrounding districts, are the chief 
teats of the cotton manufactures. There are several great iron- 
works in Scotland, and that at Carron near Falkirk, 26 miles N.W. 
of Edinburgh, deserves particular notice, being the largest 
fron-manufactory in Europe. ‘here are 20 furnaces fur the 
various operations, which consume about 200 tons of coal every 
week, and the whole works employ more than 2,000 persons. 
All kinds of iron goods are manufactured at Carron, particilarly 
atenm-engines, cylinders, boilers, heavy ordnance, and other pon- 
derous apparatus used in war or the arts. The whole value of 
the articles annually munufactured in Scotland is estimated at 
£14, 189,136, of which cotton goods constitute £6,964,486 ; linen 
goods £1,775,000 ; woollen goods £450,000 ; and all other ar- 
ticles ££5,000,000. 

Commerce.) ‘The commerce of Scotland consists principally in 
the exchange of her manufactures for the raw produce of other 
countries. It has very greatly increased since the middle of the 
Jast century. In 1755 the imports were 465,411 L and the ex- 
ports 535,576 |. In 1810 the imports were 3,671,158 land the 
exports 4,470,239 |. having increased about eight-fold in little 
more than balfa century. ‘The amount of shipping in 1760 was 
171,728 tone, manned by 14,820 men. 
Since 1800 it has greatly increased. 

Ilonds.) ‘The istarut of Scotland are numerous and important, 

ad fall naturally into three grand divisions ; the Hebrides or 
festern islands ; the Orkneys ; and the islands of Shetland. 

‘The Hebrides he at various distances from the west coast of 
Scotland between 53° Su and 58° 28 N. lat. and between 4° 52 
and 7 40° Wo lon “They are nearly 200 in number, of which 
about 87 are peopled with 66,000 inhabitants. Their superticial 
@atents exceed 2,800 square miles, or 1,792,000 acres, of which 
got one sixth part ix cultivated. The soil in some parte is fernle. 
bat at feast two think of the whole is barren, and uafit for cuiti- 
vation. = 

‘The eames of the principal istands, besinning in the so7th, 
te, Prran aud Bute in the frith of Clyde: frig. on the western 
tide of the peninsata of Caatire : Jura, the mot rugz-d of all the 
Medendes, ecperated from bhay en the SW. bye aarren strit 

























among the 
kill, 
most 
ing curiosities of nature, the yast basaltic cavern called 
cave or grotto ; Tiree and-Coll lie N, W. of Mall. Sky 
the | of all the Hebrides, contains 18,000 inhabitants, aed 
‘more | 500 square milea, of which not one tenth is arable. 
is, (ie moxt northerly of the Hebrides, is nearly as large as 
Skye bul- contains only halfas many inhabitants. North Uist and 
Uist lie to tbe south of Lewis. . 
The Onxxevs lie between 58° 3' and 59° 45’ N. lati and between 
20 and 3° 14’ W. lon. ‘They are separated frum the vorbren 
‘coast of Scotinnd by Pentlind irith, a sirait about 11 miles broad. 
of the islands is 67, of which 29 are inbabited. The 


sare a small but spirited breed of horses, about 50,000 sheep, und 

A large somber of swine. The population in 1811 was 24,693. 
. Pomona, or Mainland, the principal island, near the centre of 
the group, i about 30 miles long and contains more than 200 
“square miles. Kirkwall, the chief town, has an excellent harbor 
i considerable trade and a population of 2,621, The other 
principal islands are Hoy and Waes which lie to the S. W. of Po- 
and at low tide form one island; South Ronaldshay, lying 
loy ; Shapinshay, Stronsa, Eday, Sanday. North Ronadihoy, 

 Westray; Werray, and Rowsuy, which lie to the N. 
_E. of Pomona. 

Phe Suevnanw Iscanns lie about 18 leagues N, E. of the Ork- 
between 59° 46 andG1° 11'N lat. Like the Orkneys they. 
1 of one principal island, and numerous smaller ones, of 
which 17 are inbabi ‘The soil is in general barren, and basa 


forms 
in 1811 was 21,470. 
onthe Mainland, the ipal island, is 6O miles long, 
wn average 12 broad, and contains upwards of 14,000 in- 
i Lerwick, the capital, is op the east const, and is noted 
its Bacon harbor, called Bressay Sound, where yessett 
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*N.W. Donegal bay, of which the bay of Sligo forms a part; ou 
the N.are Lough Swilly and Lough Foyle. On the eastern coast 
there are none possessed of great natural advantages; yet from 
the greater improvements of the adjoining coontry,and the vicinity 
‘of England, there are many which are much frequented, especially 
ithe Belfast and Carlingford bays, and the harbors of Drogheda, 
Dublin and Wexford. 

Capes.|. ‘The remarkable capes and headlands are Malinhead, 
the most northerly. point of the island; Fairhead, at the N.E. ex- 
tremity ; Clogher head, on the eastern coast, a little N. of Drog- 
theda.; Howth head, the north point at the entrance of Dublin 
bay ; Wicklow head, near the town ofthe same same; ‘Carnsore 
,point, at the 8, E. extremity of the island; Cape Clear, on an isl- 
-and at the southern extremity; Mizen head, at the S.W_extremity ; 
and Kerry head, the south point at the mouth of the Shannon. 

Rivers.], ‘The Shannon is-much the largest river. It rises_in 
ithe N. W. part of the island, in a small lakeynear the head of the 
ybay of Sligo, and runs in a southerly direction to the centre of 
the island, where it turns, and runs to the 3. W- till it reaches 
Limerick, after which its course is nearly west fill it falls into the 
‘Atlantic ocean, 60:miles below that city. It is navigable nearly 
to Limerick for ships of the greatest burden, and for small vessels 
throughout its whole course ; and if a canal of only four miles in 
Jength were cut from the lake in which it rises-to.a small river 
which falls into Sligo bay, it would open a navigable communica- 
tion from the northern to the western coast through the centre of 
the island. In various parts of its course the Shannon expands 
into lakes of a considerable size, the principal of which are Lough 
Ree and Lough Nerg. - 

The other important rivers, beginning in the S.W. are the Lee, 
which passes by the city of Cork, and falls into Cork harbor 15 
miles below; the Blackwater, which, after a course of 60 miles, 
falls into the sea at Youghall, near the middle of the southern 
coast ; the Barrow, which rises about 40 miles west of Dublin, 
and pursuing a southerly course receives from the west the Nore 
and the Suire, and falls inte Waterford harbor ; the Slaney. a 
small river, the mouth of which forms Wexforg harbor ; the 
Liffy, on which the-city of Dablin stands, a small river, and of no 
use for inland navigation, on account of the falls near its mouth, 
and the numerous shallows.and rapids with which it abounds; the 
Boyne, which rises pear the source of the Barrow, and flowing 
N-E. passes by Drogheda, and falls into the sea four miles below ; 
the Bann, which rises near the .eastern coast, a little north of 
Carlingford bay, and running N. W. falls into the southern side of 
Lough Neagh, and issuing again from the northern side of the 
lake, continues its course in a N.W. direction, and passing by 
Colerain, falls into the sea four miles below ; and lastly, the Fayle, 
which passes by Londonderry and expands into the spacious bay 
called Lough Foyle. 

Lakes.| The lakes of Ireland are numerous, especially in the 
mest and north. The term Lough, corresponding with tbe Scog- 
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and oats. It is computed that not inore than one hundreth part of: 
the kingdom is under tillage; the pastures, however, are extes- 
sive, arid cattle io considerable numbers are raised for exporta- 
tion. Tbe mountains are covered with forests of pine, ash, and 
fir, and these are the most important natural productions; timber 
having been for many ages the principal article of export from 
Norway. 

Chief Towns.| Christiania, the capital, is situated in a fertile 
valley’at the bottom of a gulf of the same name, in the province 
of Aggerhuus. ‘This gulf penetrates above 50 miles into the inte- 
rior of the conntry, and is filled: with rocky islands which, how- 
ever, do not interrupt the navigation. The harbor is excellent, 
and vessels of the largest size ascend tothe wharves. | ‘Phe town, 
though not large. is the best built and most thriving place in the 
kingdom, having regular streets, neat stone houses and about 
9,000 inhabitants. 

Bergen, the largest town in Norway, lies at the bottom ofa 
long bay, which is inclosed on all sides by rugged and barren, 
rocks. While it has thus from its situation the advantage of a 
secure harbor, the acces is attended with considerable danger, 
The rise of the commerce of this place is to be dated from the 
year 144, when the German Hanse towns established here a 
factory and ware houses. In process of time they came to exer- 
cise a sort of authority over the inhabitants ; and though this has’ 
Tong ceased to exist, there is ‘still at Bergen. a company of about 
47 German merchants in correspondence with Bremen, Lubeck 
and Ha-nburgh. The trade consists in the export of fish, fish. 
timber, tar, tallow and bides, and the import of corn and foreign’ 
merchandise The population is 18,000. 

Drontheiin is 235 miles N. E. of Bergen on a large bay or arm 
of the sea at the mouth of the Nid. The harbor is perfectly safe, 

_but the entrance is hazardous on account of concealed rocks.” It 
has considerable trade, and the principal exports are copper, 
iron, timber and fish. ‘The population in 1814 was 8,832. 

Christiansund ie on the southern coast opposite several small 
islands, the principal of which is Flekkeroen. The harbor is one 
of the safest in Norway, and between the island of Flekkeroen 
and the shore there is a road several miles in length where’ there 
is good anchorage. The town was founded by Christian [V. of 
Denmark, in 1641, with the view of making it the principal sta- 
tion of bis navy. The inhabitants, about 5000 in number, carry 
on some trade in timber, but their principal employment is in 

hg and repairing vessels, 
Roraas, celebrated for its copper mini 
Drontheim, on a high mountain which i: 














, is 67 miles S. F. of 
covered with snow 


almost the whole of the year, Kongsherg, 36 miles west of Chris- 
but they 


tianta, was formerly celebrated for its rich silver mine: 
are now unproductive. Skeen, 38 miles 8.S.W. of Chris 
productive mines of iron and copper. Frederickshall is on the 
frentier of Sweden, 52, miles SS. E. of Christiania. On a rock 
which overhangs the town is the almost impregnable fortress of 
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Fredericksteer, rendered memorable by the death of-Charles XII. 
of Sweden, who was killed in the trenches during a siege. 

Minerals] The most valuable minerals are iron and copper. 
‘The value of the iron annually produced is estimated at about 
£150.000: it is in general of a good quality, though not equal to 
that of Sweden, The copper is of very superior quality, and the 
ghief mines of it are at Roraas. There is a salt-work near Tons- 
berg, on the west side of the gulf of Christiania, which produces 
about 20.000 tons of alt a year. 

Animals.] The Norwegian horses are small but hardy ; the 
horned cattle are likewise diminutive, but are readily fattened. 
Goats are more common than sheep In Nerwegian Lapland, the 
feindeer forms the principal wealth, and almost the only source 
of the subsistence of the inhabitants. Attempts are now making 

* to rear this useful animal in the southern provinces. Aquatic 
fowl ‘are so numerous that bird-catching has become a regular 
employment, and affords sypport to several thousands of the in- 
habitants. : 
~~ Pepulation.] The population, consisting of 930,000, is principally 
confined to the southern part of the country. In the three south- 
ern provinces there are more than 10 toa square mile ; in Drow 
theim nearly eight, and in the bleak regions of the north but little 
more than one. . 





are in the whole country 49 provosts, 329 parish priests, and 92 
chaplains. . eS 

“ Education.] There is at Bergen a university on a small scale, 
for teaching the classics, mathematics and philosophy ; and there 
are several academies or higher schools maintained at the ex- 
pence of the government, Each parish is provided with two or 
thfee schools, where children are taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

Character.] The Norwegians are tall, well formed, robust, 
and brave, and make excellent soldiers and sailors. They pos- 
sess hospitality and simplicity, and are in general accustomed to 
live in a very plain style, both as to dict und dwelling. The an- 
cient habits and character of the people are much better pre- 
served in the secluded vallies of the interior, than in the towos 
along the coast, where there has been a mixture of settlers from 
Denmark and Germany, and a considerable commercial inter- 
course with these countries, ag well as with Britain and Holland. 
Even the Norwegian language has, in the seaports and among the 
upper ranks, been in general supplanted by the Danish. 

Government] Norway formerly belonged to Denmark, but in 
rye! Denmark was compelled to transfer it to Sweden. It is 
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however to a considerable extent an independent kingdom, pre; 
gerving its ancient constitution and laws, und baving a separate 
assembly or diet, a separate treasury, and separate army. The 
anion with Sweden consists simply in its being permanently gov- 
arned by the same king. 

Revenue, Ariny and Novy] The annual revenue is usually 
about $1,500,000. Ihe army con-ists of 12,000 regular troops, 
hesides militia. The navy is ona very small scale, containing 
only six brigs, eight schooners, and about 100 gunboats, 

Fisheries.) The fisheries are extensive, and may be considered, 
after timber and iron. the chief support of the export trade. The 
herring and cod fisher es are the principal branches, and give em- 
ployment to many of the peor inhabitants along the coast. Sal- 
mon are likewise caught in great nymbers in the lakes and rivers. 

Maaufactures and Coinmerce.| Norway, like other poor and 
thinly peopled countries, has scarcely any manufactures. the only 
works entitled to that name being the forges, foundries, glase- 
hones, potash refineries, and saw-mills, which owe their exist- 
ence principally to the abundance of wood. ‘The principal im- 
ports are saanufactured goods of varius descriptions, groceri 
wine, anil corn. The exports ‘are timber, iron, copper, fish 
oil, potash and glass, also cattle, hidesand tallow. The commerce 
is principally with England, Helland and Denmark. ‘The ship- 
ping beionging to Norway amounts to nearly 100,000 tons, and 
the nomber of seamen is about 10,000." * 

Natural Curiosity.] The Jdalstrom, or Moskoe-strom, is a re- 
markable whirlpool near the little island of Moskoe, one of the 
Loffoden islands, in about lat. 68° N. It is occasioned by the very 
Fapid ebb and flood of the sea between Moskoe and a neighbor- 
ing island. About a quarter of an hour, at high’and low water, it 
is quiet. But when the tide is rising or falling, and especial 
when the N.W. wind blows in opposition to the tide, the sea boil 
with the most violent agitation ; its roar is heard at the distance 
pf many leagues, and the force and extent of the vortex is'so gre: 
that ships three miles off are sometimes forced towards the centre 

ind tinally dashed in pieces against the bottom. Whales are 
quently absorbed by it in spite of tleir endeavours to escape. 
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. Mtuation and Extent. Sweden is bounded on the N. by Nor 
war; on the 4, by Ru-gia and the Gulf of Bothn a; on the S. E. 
and 3. hy the Baltic sea; and W. by the Sound, the Cattegat and 
Norway. It extends from 55° 20 to 69° 30 N. lat. being about 
1,000 10-les long from north to south, and containing according te, 
Hemel 188;453 square miles. i) 
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Divisions.) Sweden is divided into 24 lans or provinces, as in 
the following table.‘ The extent and population in 1800 are an- 
wexed to each province. 


‘Sq. miles. Popu- Pop. om 
lativn. a 2g... 


I. Sweden Proper, - 40,722 654,000 16 
Provinces. 
1. Stockholm at 


&. Stockholml.nd, 2.832 171,797 60 


3. Drotuingholm, 


4. Ups, - = - = = 2480 81131 33 
&. Nykoping, - = - - 2977 96,647 32 
6. Westeras, - - - + 2,882 86,583 30 
7. Orebro, ~~ - + 3872 95,025 24 


%. Stora rare . 25,696 129,684 


or Fahlun, 
fl. G thhind, —- - 42,086 1,454,000 34 


9: Gottenburg, - = = = 19892 116.674 6% 
10. Elfehorg, = = == 5434 152,937 30 
11. Halmstad, - + = - 2024 71.509 35 
12. Christianstad, = - - 2.310 116,681 50 
13 Malnohus, "= - == = 1,804 142.036 78 
V4 Skaraborg; = - = 3,190 35,695 4 
15. Linkoping, - - - - 4,510 158,057 36 
16. Jonkoping, - - - 4,400 114480 26 
17. Kronoberg, - - - - 3,608 87,604 24 
18 Kalmar, - - - - 4,048 129,548 382 
19. Bleking or . 
Catlacrone, se - 1,197 62,402 BS 
$0. Carlsiad, - - + = 6,578 135,438 20 
21. cae or - 1078 31,201 29 
i. Nowend and Leyland, - 106,304 239,132 2 
Gestrikland, 
82, Gefleborg ? ifelsingland, 12,430 83,9807 
including Herjedalen, 
Medelpad, 
89, Hemosand } jamfland, 2576 84,5003 
J Angermaniand 
West Bothnia, 


Asele Lapmark, 
25. Umea P 4 
oo Ue Umea Lapmark. 67,298 «= «71,3728 
including Pitea Lapmark, 

Luiea Lapmark, 


Face of the Country.) The coast is indented by numerous 
iolets, and is every where lined with a succession of small islands: 
find rocks, which render the navigation very difficult and dan- 
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gerous. The principal chain of mountains is that elevated range 
which divides Sweden from Norway and frota which numerous 
inferior ridges proceed towards the S.E. ‘The whole country is 
diversified with extensive lakes, large transparent rivers, wild 
cataracts, gloomy forests, verdant vales, stupendous rocks and 
cultjvated fields. 

Lakes.) The lakes are very numerods in all parts of Sweden. 
Of these the most important are, 1. Malar lake, which is about 
60 miles long and from 20 to 30 broad, and communicates with 
the Baltic at Stockholm. It is.said to contain. upwards of 1200 
islands, great and small. 2. The lake of Hielmar, lying south- 
west of lake Malar and communicating with it by a rapid torrent. 
Itis 40 miles long but of small width. 3. Lake Wetter, lying 
southwest of Hielmar lake, ix 80 miles long but seldom more than 
12 broad, and discharges its waters through the river Motala into 
the Baltic. 4. Lake Wener, lying N.W. of lake Wetter, is the 
largest of all, being 80 miles long and in some places 60 broad, 
and discharges its waters through the river Gotha into the 
_Cattegat. 

Rivers.] The largest rivers in Sweden are cailed Elbs or 
Elfs Gotha Elf, the outlet of lake Wener, leaves it at its S. W. 
extremity, and pursuing a course W. of S. for 7U miles discharges 
itself into the Cattegat hy two mouths, several miles apart. 
Soon after leaving lake Wener it forms the tamous cataracts of 
Trolthala. Numerous rivers fall into lake Wener, the most 
considerable of which is Clara Elf, which rises i Norway, 
in lake Foemind, a little south of the Dofraficld mountains, 
and pursuing a southeasterly course of about 280 miles dis- 
charges itself into lake Wener at Carlstad. The Gotha Elf is 
frequently considered as_merely a continuation of the Clara Elf. 
The Motala, the outlet of lake Wetter, flows in an easterly direc- 
tion, and passing by Norkoping, falls into the Baltic after a course 
of 65 miles 

The Dal is formed by two branches, both of which rise in the 
mountains on the borders of Norway, near lat. 62° N. It falls 
into the gulf of Bothnia about ten miles east of Geffle, aft . 
circuitous course of more than 250 miles. Near its mouth 
cejebrated cataract, esteemed little inferior to that of the’ Rhine 
at Schaffhausen, the breadth of the river being nearly a quarter 
of 4 mile, and the perpendicular height & the fall between 30 
and 40 feet. There are numerous other tivers north of the Dal, 
which rise in the mountains on tite western boundary and pursue 
asoutheasterly course to the gulf of Kothnia. They are gen- 
erally rapid in their course and incapable of navigation. ‘The 
names of the most important, beginning in the south, are the 
Anyerman, the Umea, the Pitea, the Lu'ea, and the Tornea. 

Ci saul.) ‘There is a canal around the cataracts of ‘lrollhata 
in the river Gotha. which overcomes a fall of 130 feet. It isa 
m/s lor, 22 ft broad, and 9 feet deep, and in some parts is cut 
thrash -he sol} rock. ‘This important undertaking, which was 
com;leted im 1800, opens a safe and commodious water commu- 
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ora Borealis. In summer, the sun being so many hours abere 

he horizon, the heat is intense, and vegetation proceeds with re- 
rhable raputity. 

Productions.| Iu the low country, near the gulf of Bethnia 

are large forests of ts Hr and other resinous 


by the of 
70°.N. which may safely be pronounced the most limit 
ashe 


i ns domestic animals are oxen, sheep and 
goats, all of a small size; but the reindeer is the most valuable 
gift that nature has bestowed on the poor Luplanders, It serves 
ar the principal beast of lurden, its milk is highly valued; ite 
flesh svepiles the chief nourishment of the inhabitants 

art of & 


fnstinct is displayed by the animal 

the snow, and in digging it out. 

abaped exactly to enable it to walk on snow, spreading out 
When set down, so as to cover a large surface, bat contracting 
when lifted up, 40 a8 to be easily withdrawn ifit happen to ph 

too deep. ‘Thix animal forms the chief wealth of the natives, 
‘The poorer classes have from 50 to 200; the middle clatses from 
300 to 70, and the ent often above 1,000. 

Manners and Customs.| The mountan Laplanders have ne 
fixed habitation but wander about in quest of food for flocks 
af reindeer, and lodge in tents or huts, which are usually aboot 
§ feet high and 12 long. These rade erections are generall) 
somposed of six poles which meet at the top and sapport Hex 
other: the fire place consists of a few stones, and is always in 

iddle of the hut; the smoke issues hy a hole at the th; 

t of the Laplanders is chietly ofanimal food, those | ma | 
coast living on fish, those among the mountains on reindeer, and 
ere rand fea ] The Lapland Ny shout | 

racter a igion. je Laplanders are general jut 
four feet high, wilh pbort black hair, narrow dek e fh 
headla, high cheek bones, wide mouth, thick lips and a awarth 
complexion. It is but tittle more than a century since they wi 
converted to Weiser and notwithstanding the efforts of 1) 
qissionaries they are still very ignorant of its doctrines and re 
many of their beathen superstitions, : 

Trade} Daring winter they carry on some trafic with @ 
Swedes, This takes place at Tornea, and other towns on f 
gulf of Bothnia, and consists in exchanging skins, furs, dried f 
venison, and gloves, for flannel cloth, hemp, copper, iron and: 
rious utensils; but particularly for spiritous liquors, ment, 
and tobacco. 
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boundary of the country, dividing the dutchies of Holstein and 
Lauenbarg from the kingdom of Hanover. 

Canal.} The canal of Kiel connects the Baltic with the river 
Eyder, and thus opens a communication hetween that -ea and the 


German ocean. It is 22} miles long. 100 feet wide at the surface, 
64. at the bottom, and at least 10 feet deep, and admits the pas- 





larly in the marehy-districts along the consf’ The principal pre- 
ductions are grain, large quantities of which are exported; pote- 
toes. tobacce, madder, flax, hemp, &c.- In Faren, Holsteln.and 
the south of Jutland the agricultare may be compared with that 
ef England. . 

Aninals.| The Danish horees, particolarly those of Holsteié, 
are admired for their beauty, strength, and speed, and are ex- 
ported in considerable numbers to Germany, France, Russia, and 
Sweden. The breed of horned cattle is also in general very good, 
and that ofsheep has been of late years improved by intermixture 
with Merinos, Swine are raised in large nombers and farnieh & 
large quantity of bacon for exportation to Norway, Hotland and 
Lu»ec. Even the abundance of poultry is worthy of notice, 
their feathers form an important branch of trade. 

Climate.) The climate is temperate, and though the atmo 
phere dnring the grenter part of the year is thick and cloudy as 
in Kngland. the country is with few exceptions perfectly healthy. 
The winter is occasionally of extreme severity, and the sea isim- 

eded with ice. The Sound has at times been crossed by heavy 
yuled carriages. 

Chief Towns.) Copenhagen, the metropolis of Denmark, and 
the best built city in the north of Europe, is on the east coast of 
the island of Zealand abont 20 miles from the nurrowes' pert of 
the Sound. The hatbor, which is formed by an arm of the ses 
running between the city and the oposite island of Amack, # 
deep enough for vessels of. the largest size, and sufficiently ca 
pacions to admit 500 merchantmen, while the entrance is s0 par. 
Fow that unly one ship can enter at atime. The city is made op 
of ‘aree distinct parts, viz. The Old Town in the 3. W. whichis 
the largest and most populous part; the New Town or Freder 
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‘ickstown, in the N. W. some parts of which are extremely beauti- 
fal; and Christianshaven, in the south, on the island of Amack, 
separated from the rest of the town by the inlet that forms the . 
berbor, over the narrowest part of which there are two bridges. 
"The island of Amack is several leagues in circuit, and forms a 
waccession of kitchen gardens and meadows, which furnish the 
‘eity with vegetables, milk, butter, and cheese. Co n is 
hot only the residence of the court, but the seat of all the great 
lic establishments of the kingdom. Among the public build- 
pgs and institutions are 20 churches, and several Jewish syne 
22 hospitals, a university, and a royal library of more than 
£20,003 volumes. The trade of the city is very extensive, and 
the shipping belonging to the port may be computed, onan ave- 
rage, at 400 vessels, mentied by nearly 6,000 sailors. The popu- 
lation is computed at 105j060. Copenhagen was.attacked by the 
British in 1807, and above 300 houses, including the: cathedral 
and part of the university, were destroyed. 

Altona, the second city in Denmark in size and importance, is 
@a the Elbe two miles west of Hamburgh. It is well built and 
has 7 churches, an academy with seven teachers, and several 
meanufactories. It carries on’ considerable inland and foreign 
‘epmmerce, and is extensively engaged in the fisheries. The 
umber of vessels belonging to the pert is 70, of which 30 are 
@mployed in the herring fishery. @ population, according to 
Hassel, is 23,083, of whom 2,400 are Jews. 

. Kiel, the capital of Holstein, stands 51 miles N. of Hamburgh, 
at the bottom of a bay or gulf of the Baltic forming a convenient 
harbor, which is connected with the river Eyder by the canal of 
Kiel. A great annual fair takes place in January, but at other 
times there is little commercial activity. It has a university and 
7,000 inhabitants. Sleswick, the capital of the dutchy of the 
same name, is 26 miles N.W. of Kiel, at the bottom of a long 
narrow bay of the Baltic, and contains 7,000 inhabitants. Flens- 
borg, 16 miles north of Sleswick, has a fine harbor and a flourish- 
ing commerce. The population is 15,000, and the number of 
ahips 250, Odensee, the capital of the island of Funen, is 86 miles 
W.S.W. of Copenhagen, on a river which runs into a large bay on 
the N.E. side of the island about a mile from the town. The 
population is 6,500. Aalborg, the capital of a bishopric of the 
same name in Jutland, stands on the south bank of the bay of 
Lymfiord, about 10 miles from its mouth. It has considerable com- 
merce incorn and excellent herrings. The population is 6,000. 
#arkuus, on a bay of the Cattegat, 48 miles S. of Aalborg, is the 
chief point of communication between Jutland and the island of 
Zealand. It has 6,000 inhabitants, and carries on a considerable 
commerce, no less than 100,000 tons of corn being annually ex- 
ported. Gluckstadt, on the Elbe, 20 miles from its mouth, and 28 
N. W. of Hamburgh, has a considerable number of vessels en- 
gaged in the whale fisheries. The population is 5,000. 

Elsinore is a well known seaport in Zealand, 20 miles north of 
Gopenhagen, on the west side of the Sound, nearly opposite to 
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Helsingborg io Sweden, at the point where the Sound is narrows” 
est, being here Jess than 4 miles across. It has no harbor, but an: 
excellont roadstead, generally crowded with vessels on their way 
to or from the Baltic, and anchoring here to pay toll or take in 
stores, the supply of which forme the business of the place. The 
aggregate number of vessels of all natiens passing the Sounds 
nearly 10,000, of which by far the greatest proportion is British ; 
and the toll paid by them is about one per cent. on the value’ ef 
the cargoes, and varies in. amount from £120,000:to £150,000 
sterling. “Consuls reside here from‘all the maritime nations in: 
Europe The population of the town is nearly 7,000. The for-- 
tress of Cronberg, situated on a point of land a little to the north 
of Elsinore, is accounted one of the keys of the kingdom, being: 
specially intended to guard the passage of the Sound, though its in- 
adequacy to this object was fully demonstrated by the passage of 
the British fleet in 1801. f 

Population and Religion.) ‘The population according to Hes- 
sel is 1,565,000. The established religion is the Lutheran undep 


“7 bishops and 2 general superintendants, but all other religions’ 


are tolerated. The whole number of the clergy is 1580. 

Education.) The university of Copenhagen has 36 professors 
and 600 students, a library of 40,000 volumes, a botanical gardem. 
and observatory. The university of Kiel has 28 professors and: 
107 students. Inzevery parish. there are two or three school! 
where children are taught reading, writing and arithmetic. There 
are Lesides many Latin schools majntained at the public expense. 

Government.] Denmark wes formerly a limited monarehy, bat’ 
in 1660, by one of the most singular revolutions recorded in hie 
tory, the nobility, clergy and peasantry joined in surrendering 
their rights to the sovereign, so that Denmark is now, in law, am: 
absolute monarchy of the most unqualified kind; but the exer 
cise of this power. has been modified by the spirit of the age, the 
effect of the Protestant religion and the progress of improvement. 
‘The crown is hereditary in the male and female line, and the 
title of the sovereign is King of Denmark, grand duke of Holstein, 
duke of Sleswick, Lauenburg, &c. The dutchies of Holstein and 
Lauenburg, which are within the limits of Germany, make the 
king of Denmark a member of the Germanic confederation, and 
entitle him to a voice in the diet of Frankfort. In regard to the 
administration of justice, Sleswick and Holstein preserve their am 
cient institutions, while Jutland and the islands are governed by: 
the Danish code. 

Revenue.) The revenue of Denmark is about $7,000,000. The 
national debt is nommally between 60 and 70 million dollars, butia 
reality lesson account of its depreciation. ‘ 

Army onl Navy.| The army on the present peace establish 
ment consists of 26,000 men. The navy contains 3 ships of the 
line, 4 frigates and 3 brigs, with only 4,000 seamen in actual ser 
vice, but the number is capable of being easily increased as there 


-are several thowsand registeredseamen, at the disposal of the 


crowa. 
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‘houses, from some of which the nearest farm is at the distance of 
8 or 10 miles. 

History and Government.) Iceland was setiled in the year 874 
by a colony of voluntary exiles from Norway, who abandoned 
heir native country to avoid the tyranny of the raling prince. 
The government which they established in their new abode was 
perfectly free and republican and admirably adapted te the cir- 
cumstances of the people, as may be inferred from its long con- 
tinuance of nearly 400 years. Inthe year 1261 their liberties 
were somewhat abridged by becoming tributaries to the mother 
country, but they expressly stipulated that they should be allowed 
to retain their ancient laws and privileges; and that they should 
be exempt from all taxes. In 1387 they were transferred to 
Denmark, but no material change took place in their internal 
polity till’the year 1800, when the Althing or general assembly of 
the island was abolished, and a supreme court, consisting of a chief 
justice, two assessors and a secretary, was established in its room, 
from which an appeal lies to the high court in Denmark. 

Religion.] The .original settlers were Pagans. Christianity 
wai introduced in the year 1000, and the doctrines of Latheran- 
ism in 1540. There is one bishop, 18 provosts or deans, and 
184 inferior clergy, who discharge their duties with great fidelity, 
bat receive scarcely any compensation for their services. The 
richest living does not produce 200 dollars; many of the salaries 
are 20 and 30 dollars, and there are some as low as 5 dollars. 

Education.] Notwithstanding the desolation with which they 
are surrounded, the general state of mental cultivation, and the 
diffasion of knowledge among the inhabitants, have no parallel in 
any nation, even in Burope. It is exceedingly rare to meet with 
a bey or girl, who has attained the age of nine or ten years, that 
gannot read and write with ease, and in almost every family there 
is some individual capable of entering into conversation on topics 
which would be reckoned altogether above the understandiogs of 
people in the same rank of society in other countries. This is 
not owing to the institation of public schools, for there is but one 
on the island, but to the rigid attenticn which is paid to domestic 
education. In the dark ages, when continental Europe was im- 
mersed in profound ignorance, the Icelanders cultivated poetry 
with success, and their historical writings are still highly valued. 

Character.] The Icelanders are a very moral and religious 
people, and punctual in the performance of both public end pri- 
yate exercises of devotion. Their predominant characteristics 
are unsuspecting frankness, pious contentment. and a steady liveli- 
ness of temperament, combined with a strength ef intellect and 
acnteness of mind, seliom to be met with im other parts of the 

world. In personal appearance they are rather above the mid- 
dle size. of a frank and open cozntenance, a ferid complexion. 
aed yellow flaxen hair. Their houses are mere hovels and their 
diet is of the coarsest kind, consisting chiedly of Gsh and animal 
food without bread er vegetables. and the commen beverage is 
pour whey mixed with water Yet with all these privations, with 
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all the inclemencies of the climate, and the physical evils to’ 
which they are exposed, they have an unconquerable attach- 
ment to their native land, and universally believe that Iceland 
is the finest country on which the sun shines. 

Fisheries and Commerce.] The Icelanders derive their chief 
subsistence from the sea. Cod and haddock are plentiful on the 
coasts and many hondred boats are: employed in the fisheries. 
‘The exports are fish of all kinds, oil; tallow, wool, worsted stock- 
igs, feuthers and the skins of animals. The imports are corn,’ 
salt, wine, manufactured articles and colonial produce. 


RUSSIA. 
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Situation and Extent.) Russia, the most extensive country ever 
included under one empire in ancient or modern times, embraces 
nearly one half of Europe and more than one third of Asia, ex- 
tending without interruption from the Baltic sea on the west to 
the Pacific ocean on the east, and from the Frozen ocean on the 
north to the Chinese empire, Tartary, Persia and Turkey on the 
wouth. It lies between 39° 30’ and 76° N. lat and between 18° and 
192° E. lon. extending through nearly one half of a circle of lati- 
tude. When it is noon along its eastern boundary it is almost: 
midnight in its western provinces. The area is estimated by 
Hassel at 7,595,000 square miles, being one ninth part of terra 
firma, and one twenty-eighth part of the surface of the globe. 

Divisions.| Russia is commonly described under two 
via. Russia in Europe and Russia ia . 









RUSSIA IN EUROPE 





Situation and Extent.) Rossia in Europe is bounded N. by the- 
Frozen ocean, E. by Russia in Asia; S. by the sea of Azeph and 
the Black sea; W. by Turkey, the Austrian dominions, the Prue- 
sian dominions, the Baltic sea, Sweden and Norway. The 
boundary on the side of Norway and Sweden commences on the: 
eoast of the Frozen ocean, in about 30° E. lon. and proceeds in » 
southwesterly direction till it meets the mountains which separate 
Norwegian from Swedish Lapland; then, passing aiong the- 
mountains in a westerly direction to the seurce of the Tornea, it 
descends that river into the gulf of Bothnia. The boundary on 
the side of Turkey is the river Pruth, and the Denube from it» 
confluence with the Pruth to the Black sea. The boundary on- 
the side of Asia is very differently laid down by different writers; 
some pursuing the most.natural line along the Don, the Volga oad 
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the Kama; but as these rivers intersect several of the provinces 
of the empire, others find it more convenient to include all the 
intersected provinces in European Russia. We have adopted the 
latter course, and according to this division European Russia a 
cluding the kingdom of Poland,) contains 1,891,512 square miles. 

Divisions.| Russia in Europe is divided into 46 governments, 
the extent and population of which are given in the following 
table. 


In the northwest. $ 
Governments, Square miles, Population. “ Pop. oa sq. m., 

1. Finland, 89,520 ~ 1,115,000 12 

2. Novgorod, 64,440 800,000 15 

3. Pskov, 22,195 700,000 31 

4. St. Petersburg, 18,015 700,000 38 

5. Esthonia, 7,000 250,000 36 

6. Livonia, 19,925 610,000 30 

7. Courland, 10,810 420,000 39 

8. Wiloa, 22,955 1,100,000 48 

In the north. 

9. Archangel, 377,655 200,000 1 
10. Olonetz, 48,560 255,000 5 
11. Vologda, 178,490 665,000 4 

In the west 
12. Vitepsk, 16,855 ‘150,000 4 
13. Mohilev, 18,420 ‘190,000 43 
14. Minsk, 36,765 935,000 25 
15. Grodno, 11,385 625,000. 55 
16. Bialystock, 4,372 185,000 42 
17. Volhynia, 28,725 1,200,000 41 

In the centre. 
18. Moscow, 10,055 1,100,000 109 
19. Vladimir, 19,545 1,070,000 55 
20. Jaroslav, 14,260 810,000 57 
21. Kostroma, 38,400 1,160,000 30 
22 Niznei-Novgorod, 20,110 1,100,000 54 
23. Riazan, 13,020 1,050,000 80 
24. Tambov, 22,780 1,150,000 50 
25. Voronez, 30,430 775.000 25 
26. Karsk, 14,895 1,210,000 81 
27. Orel, 16,030 1,050,000 685 
2a, 11,855, 960,000 81 
29. Kalaga, 8,385 900.000 107 
SA Smolensk, 21,420 1,063,000 50 
St. Tver, 24015 1,060,000 44 

dn the east. 
SY. Serato,” 91,140 950,000 10 
a 16,515 790,000 48 
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tion of the Scandinavian chain, and terminate among the smalf 
Jakes between the guif of Finland and the White sea; and the 
monntains of Taurt'a in the south, which occupy the southern: 
part of the Crimea, a large peninsula which projects mte the 
Black sea. The principa. hills ace the Valdar ridge which runs 
from N. E. to S. W.. separating the waters which tlow N.W. into 
the Baltic from those which flow S. E. into the Black sea, the 
sea of Azoph and the Caspian sea. They are of very moderate 
elevation. no part being more than 1,200 feet ubove the level of 
the sea. There are furests of immense extent in vanous parts of 
the country, but in general the great natural feature of European 
Rossia 1s its steppes, which are vast plains formed in great part of 
sand, and with lit-le wood except stunted birehes. 

Rivers.] The following are the principal rivers, beginning in 
the N. E. 1. The Petschora rises in the Ural mountains in about 
61° N. lat. and tlowing a little west of north, discharges itself into 
the Frozen ocean after a course of more than 600 miles. 2. ‘The 
Dwina, sometimes called the nerthern Dwina, discharges itself 
into a bay of the White sea at Archangel. after a northerly course 
ef 500 miles. 3. The Toraea, which forms the boundary be- 
tween Russia and Sweden. falls into the head of the gut of Both- 
nia ¢fter a course of 300 miles. 4. ‘The -Veca forms the outlet of 
the great lake Ladoga, and after a westerly course of $5 miles 
empties itveif into the gu fof Finland, below St. Petersburg, by 
three mouths. It is from 300 to 400 yards wide, and frm 10 to 
15 feet deep. 5. (he Buna, or Daina, rises in the Valdai bills 
pear Lat. 56° N. and lon. 33° E and pursuing a westerly course of 
500 miles falls into the gulf of Riga at Dunamonde a few miles 
Below Riga. ft is nuwigsble thronghont the greater part of its 
¢ourse. 6. The .Wenes rises few s south cf Minsk, ip lat. 
88° N. and lon. orth of west parses into 
Prosia. and di<charges itse: rische Haf. a large inlet 
Ofthe Baltic. 3. Che Pract rises in the arvathian mountains near 
foo. 25° E. and fai. 48° 30 N. It rons first te the east and then to 
the south. The first pa:t of its course fora Irtle distance is in 
@he Austrian d>m:nions, bat it seon beccmes the bomdary be- 
fween Russia aa! Turkey and cont ones so tl it falls into the 
Dambe. & take ami the Car- 
pathian mountains .o Ags:ria G: versing a great 
is ef that counter enters Russia ard empties itself into the 
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which it pases by 
dato the Black sez a 
Tk begins to be aavigeble very early. eves ature olensk ; but 
im she lower pir? ef ite course the nav.zation rs impeced by isl 
aeds, and at ong piace. a cc? 2.0 miles fom is mouth. by falls 
which centinae forogary fo mes A! Seve its mouth the 
Tiver wideas wr) 2 kind of t-ke or crsh, cziied Liman. into which 
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town, having a citadel, and being surrounded with an earthea 
wound and amoat. Ihe entrance of the river is defended by the 
fortress of Dunamunde. The commerce of the town is very ex- 
tensive, the number of vessels arriving annually heing between 
700 and 800, and the value of the expor's, consisting principally 
of timber, flax, hemp and corn, being computed at £ 1.000.000, 
of which one halfare sent to Great Britain. The foreign trade ig 
chiefly managed by English and Scotch merchants. The popula- 
tion is estimated at 36,000. 

Archangel is a well known trading place on the Dwina, 24 
miles from its entrance into the White sea, and 400 miles N. E. 
of St. Petersburg. It is much frequented by the English, Dutch 
and Germans, and upward» of 100 foreign ships enter the port 
‘annually. The exports consist of train vil, tallow, tar, linseed, 
fars and coarse linen, The trade of this place received a great 
shock on the foundation of St. Petersburg, the privileges conferred 
on the latter inducing the most opulent of the merc!-ants to re- 
move thither. The vopnlation in its Hourishing state wae 30,000; 
bat at present only 7.000. 

Cronstadt, the principal station of the Russian navy, is on the 
southeast side of an island in the gulf of Finland, 22 miles west of 
St. Petersburg. The harbor is very spacious, and the part ap- 
propriated to the navy is furnished with docks capable of contain- 
ing 10 men of war. Here is a foundry for casting cannon, a 
ropewalk where cables of all sizes are manufactured, and great 
magazines of naval stores. Cronstadt is defended towards the sea 
hy fortitications projecting into the water, and towards the land 
by ramparts and bastions. The principal passage to \t Peters 
burg lies between the town and a small island more thao a mile 
distant, on which there isa fort for the defence ofthe intermediate 
channel, All vessels trading to St. Petersturg are examined 
here, and the largest vessels can ascend no further. The popa- 
lation of the town is 40,000, of whom at least 10,000 are sailors. 

Cherzon is situated in an extensive plain on the right bank of 
the Dnieper, about 60 miles from its mouth, where that river 
begins to form the marshy lake called Liman, which presents a 
Spacions bnt shallow harbor. It was founded in 1778, by the 
empress Catherine, who intended to make it a place of exten- 
ive commerce and the principal station of the Russian navy in 
the Black sea. Within 10 years after its establishment it is said 
to have contained nearly 50,000 inhabitants, and many large ships 
of war were launched from its docks. But the difficulty of navi- 
@ating the Dnieper and other inconveniences occasicned a re- 
movai of the naval establishment to Nicolajev, and owing to the 
wee, its Commerce bas also creatly declined. The popa- 
at present is less than QU.0XL  .Vicoiajes. the principal 
tatioa af the Rassians oa the Btack sea. is on the Bog. 30 
wiles (rom its moath, and 45.N.W_ of Chesson. It was founded 
fw V1, and them ics advantageons situation bids fair to become 
one of the larzeet cities in the empire. The population at pres- 
oul ie aboet NOQO Dui rt very rapidly increasing. 
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») Education is. still. ata very low ebb in Russia, 
fhere being very few schools except those snpported by gov- 
ernment. Seminaries, great or small, have fora century past 
txisted in the chief townxy but the villages and open country bave 
been immersed in almost as great ignorance as the interior of 
Africa, In 1802 an imperial ukase was issued establishing a sys- 
tematic plan of education for the whole empire, under the cha 

‘of the directing ayood of the church. By this uet were sabi. 

éd six universities, viz. at St. Pelersbung, Moscow, Wilna, Dor- 

(ia Livonia) ¢ Charkov in the south, and Kasan in the east. 
Bocnorthe great governments of the empire has a gymnasium ; 
each of the eae or lesser divisions a Tie school; while ap ele~ 
mentary school isor ought to be established in each parish, or, 
where the population is small, in every two perishes. The par- 
ish schools, however, are not generally established, and when 

are, ave indifferently conducted. ides these, there are 
Brion ‘schools extublished at the expense of the government 

7 Shee in navigation, the military art, painting, mining, 


Siete) ‘The Rasiian government was till lately a per- 
fectly absolute monarchy. The title ofthe pavereigsiy emperor 


autocrat of all the Russias, and king of Poland.” There are 
for each of the great departments of goverament, viz. 


iv; the navy, the treasury, &, and a senate whose powers 
h pl deliberative and partly executive. The present em- 
bas declared the Russian government tobe a constitotional 
f and has given the senate the right of remonstrating 
ukase or wedict contrary to law. 
‘and Debt.) The national debt is about £35,000,000, 
of a large amount of paper money issued by the gov- 
oe and which has depreciated to one third part of its nomi- 
hed value. The interest of the debt at 74 per cent, is 
» whole revenue of Russia is estimated £15,000,000 sterling: 
sand Navy.) The army. is the largest in Earope, consist- 
according to ihe return of 1819, of 778,000 men, exclusive of 
abt irregular troops of various descriptions. Of this num~ 
(3,000 were infantry, 118,000 cavalry, and 47,000 artillery, 
irregulars, infantry and cavalry, were estimated at 405,000. 
the financial embarassments, the extensive frontier which 


protected, and various other causes, it is supposed tbat 
Eset from 200,000 to 300,000 of this vast rar could be 
“The ory i 1000 sobested of 20 shipe of the line, £0 figaem 
ni in consiste of the line, 
rand 200 gl and ‘The men fit for the daty celboeaay 
wclthoe Froxt in time of war, are between 30,000 and 
A part of the navy is stationed in the Baltic, @ part in 
meeest ers — ici 
Manufactures. ‘Dhe Russian tures owe their o1 
“Peter I and since his time they have s0 Breatly i rh 
articles are now made within the em) were for- 


Baber Keech foreign countries. ‘L’ Pisce oy 
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aason by Remiromont, Epinal, Metz, and: Trevas, and joinsthe 

Kite cae ibe actives arsenate Meaorthe and 

‘the 4. The Rhine for a short distance forms the boundary 
between France and Germany. 

The following ‘are the principal canals, 1. The 

carat of Languedoc, scr nced and completed in the 


‘Toulouse and proceedsin a direction’a 
_ lake or bay communicating with the Mediterranean at Cette. It 
tenet 

» the int 


nals of Briare ‘ 7 
Seine. 4. ‘Che canal of St. Quentin, which comiects the Somme 
tee ‘a Coiintry.) The south of the k 

< southeastert) ‘ingdom 
pana tracts along the castera and Hap borders ure 
“mountainous, The rest of the country may be calied uneven and 
in some places hilly, the surfiece everywhere sufficiently 
“varied to render the prospects interesting. Correze and th 


lt 


ifal. TI 
ins and th 
_ Pocks and torrents have all the character of the sublime and beau~ 


ful. 
© Climate) The eastern part of France is 
in the same parallels. Mr. Young divi 
to four climates.” Aline a 


vite 
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Population and Religion.] The population, in 1819, wae 
29,290,370. Of this number it is estimated that more than 
25,000,000 are of French origin, 2,800,000 German, 1,000,000 
British (in the ancient province of Brittany,) 100,000 Biscayan (at 
the foot of the Pyrenees,) 195,000 Italian, about 60,000 Jews and 
10,000 gypsies. “The established religion is the Roman Catholic, 
but all others are tolerated, and it is estimated that there are.in 
the kingdom nearly 4,000,000 Protestants and about 60,000 

ews, 

Education.} Before the revolution there were in France 23 
pniversities; in that great convulsion, education, like every thing 
else, was suspended, but since the commencement of the present 
century a regular system of schools has beenestablished. Inthe 
primary schools reading, writing and arithmetic are taught, and 
the expense is defrayed in part by a trifling fee from the pupils, 
and partly by an allowance from the public treasury. The sec 
ondary schools or colleges are dependent on government, and the 
expenses are defrayed in like manner, partly by the pupils and 
partly by the public. The lycées, now called royal colleges, are 
in number 36, and are large provincial achools, where the pupils 
are taught Latin, Greek, matbematics and rhetoric. Lastly come 
the universities. The name of university is at present confiued 
to the institution at Paris, but the provincial establishments bear- 
ing the name of academies, are constituted like the universities of 
other countries. Besides these, there are private schools and 
separate seminaries for particular branches, among which are the 
two theological institutions of the Protestants at Strasbourg and 
Montauban. The following isthe return made in 1815 of the 
public seminaries and number of pupils. 





Seninarics. Pupils. 
Universities, - - - 26 - 6,399 
Lycées or royal colleges, - 36 - - 9,000 
Secondary schools, - - 368 - 22,000 
Primary schools. - - 22,300 - 737,379 


It is estimated that more than one half of the population of 
France are unable to read and write. Many schools on the Lan- 
easterian plan have recently been established. 

"Phe principal literary association in France is the Iostitute, @ 
body composed of nearly 200 members, and divided, singe 1816, 
into four academies. It comprises as members or correspond- 
dents, a large portion of the literary and scientitic characters of 
the country. 

Government.] ‘The constitution of France, since 1814, resem- 
Bles in its form that of Britain, the king being a limited monarah, 
and infallible in the eye of the law, the responsibility for public 
measures resting with his ministers. The royal title is “ king 
of France and Navarre ;” and females are still excluded from 
succession to the crown. ‘Tk crown prince is called Dauphin, 
aad the oldest brother of the king Monsieur. ‘Fhe royal preroga- 
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Wuce of the customs on the other hand is much smallor, the 
, amount being penealy one, twentieth part of the Whole revenue, 
Ariny and Navy.) French army, which under Bopuparte, 
was in peace above 400,000, and in war pearly 600,000 effec- 
live men, is now in a very different condition. “Muny of the old 
woldiérs perished in the disastrous campaigns of 1612, 1813, 1814 
and 1915; others received their dischange, in consequence of 
their attachment to their late commander, and th the army 
‘on the peace establishment amounts nominally to men, 
considerable difficulty has been experienced in raising half that 
number. The navy consists of about 40 ships of the line and 40 

frigates, but very few of them are in commission, 
ctures.| In manufactures the French have long been 


irrors at St. Gobin, in the department of ‘the Aisne, is 
Known us the first in Europe. 
Commerce.| ‘Che natural situation of France on two seas, ite 
navigable rivers and the canals with which they are con- 
ctéd, the fine roads which intersect the country in every direc- 
the natural riches of the soil and ie industry of the inhabi- 


ts greatly promote its commerce. e foreign trade extends 
‘to every part of Europe, the Levant, the north coast of Africa, the 
Es Bhat Chios) the United States of America and the West 

adies, principal exports are wine, brandy, woollen and 
tinen is, dnd silks. Since the loss of St. Domingo the foreign 
trade and navigation have declined, but the internal commerce is 
as active as ever. There is very little paper money in France ; 
almost all business Ueing transacted by gold and silver. he 
amount of the precious metals in circulation is estimated at the 

shormous sum of 80 tillions sterling. 

i 1 Corsica, one of the largest islands in the Mediterra- 
bean, lies between the coasts of France and Italy, and is separated 

the island of Sardinia on the south by the strait of Bonifacio. 
ite 1£0 miles long and contains 4300 square miles and 174,702 in- 
ltants. The mountains, with which the island is covered, rise 
toa height, and some of the summits are covered with snow 
during the greater part of the year, ‘The soil is productive in 
torn, excellent winés, oranges, lemons, figs and other fruits. The 
Principal towhs are Bastia, on the N. E. coast of the island, Bon- 
afacio, atthe southern extremity, and Ajaccio, the birth-place of 

‘apoleon Bonaparte, on a bay of the same name on the western 
Oomst. 

There are several small islands on the coast of France, the 
Principal of which are the isle of Oleron, a little north of the 
month of the Gironde ; the isle of Re, a little farther north and 
Opposite oe Bellisle, opposite the mouth of the Vilaine, 
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Mountains.) The principal chain of the Alps passes through 
‘the country in a northeasterly direction and with its numerous 
branches overspreads all Hevevons et ie In different parts 
of its course it has different names. 1. most southern divis~ 


ion, called the Penmine lps, comes from Haly, and entering Swit- 
zerland at its 5. W. corner, rans along the southern border of 
the canton of Valais as far as Moont Rosa. It passes over the sum- 
mits of Mont Blanc (which is in Italy, and 14,676 feet high,) the 
gceat St. Bernand (10,380 feet high,) Mount Combio, Mount Cer- 


vin and Mount Rosa (13,628 feet high.) 2. 

stretch themselves from Mount Rosa over Mount Simplon 
feet bib.) the Griesburg and Mount St, Gothard (9,964 feet 
to Mont lin, in the canton of the A brane! 

the Lepontine Alps proceeds from Mount St, Gothard ina W. 5. \Y. 
direction almost to the lake,of Geneva, occupying the southern 
ypart of the canton of Bern and the northern part of the Valais, 
aml containing among many others the summits of the Purca, the 
Schreckhorn, the Viescherhorn, the J all of which are 
“more than 12,000 feet bigh. 3, The / Alps commence 
at Mont Bernhardin at the eastern termination of the Lepontine 
Alps, and extend into Germany, after throwing off many branches 
‘both to the north and south which overspread the whole canton 
of the Grisons—The Mount Jura chain forms the boundary be- 
tween Switzerland and France, 

Rivers.) The two principal rivers are, 1. The Rhine, which rises 
in the Lepontine Alps, a little to the east of Mount St. Gothard, 
and flowing at first in a N.E. direction pastes the town of Colre 
or Char, where it begins to be navigable, and then, turning to 
the north, forms for a short distance the enstern boundary of Swit- 

falls into the lake of Constance. Issuing that 
lake with a copious carrent it lows west, forming the boundar, 
between Switzerland and Germany till it reaches Bale, where it 
turns to the sorth, and leaves the count tts principal tributary 
from Switzerland is the Jar, which rises a little west of Mount 
‘St. Gothard, and flowing in a N. W. direction through the lakes 
of Brientz and Thun, passes by Berne, and soun after turns to the 
WE. and receiving the Great Ewmen, the Reuss, and the Limmat, 
into the Rhine in the canton of Aargau, 2 The Rhone, 
which rises at the foot of Mount Furca, not far from Mount St, 
and flowing in a W.S. W. direction through the caoton 
of the Valais, discharges its turbid waters into the transparent * 
duke of Genova. Issuing from that Inke in a purer stream, it 
flows south and forms for some distance the boundary between, 
Prince and Savoy. 
Lakes.) | principal lakes are, 1. The luke of Geneva, 
whi files long and in its witest part 10 broad, and is sar- 
rounded with the most magnificent scenery, the porth tink being 
fertile and beautifully diversified, while the south Fikes grad- 
wally until it Cerminstes in the lofliest summits of the Alps. 2. ‘The 
lake of Constance or Boden Set, 35 miles long and 2 broad, has 
fertile und well cultivated banks, lined with beautiful towns, vil- 
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of a splendid white; in eines a beautiful azure, and every. 
where transparent and dazaii ling re 4 lacie 
Chief Towns.) | Geneva, t heat wn in Switze: 
waled at the western extremity of the lake urGenareion ti the con, 
aia neocenyl sey wt areal by bana ee 
parts connec! r antifol bridges. ean 
more ugre ar legacy Geneva, There are beau- 
tiful and interesting walks around the city in every ed 
oan ae ills, the distant Alps covered with eternal 
Mont Blanc, rearing its lofly head to the: pet 
rful beauty and sublimity to the prospect. The 
nang Earopcon. toe af the tind oe odriaree, Pat 
towns or fou) 
a celebrity yuial fa that of the first capitals, It 
Brcoae gape of repatal rincipally to its verisign 
the civ) ander religions habite and faint of its Pseee ates 


accapation of the inkabitants is watch-making, which em, 
plore nearly 7,000 individuals; and a great of the Sperry 
supplied with watches from this place. lucation has always 
been conducted here with the greatest care; and for thi* purpose 
there is a university with 22 professors and usually about 1,000 


Bile or Basil is in the N. W. corner of Switzerland, on the 
Rhine, which divides Ms into two unequal parts, connected togeth- 
erbya bridge 600 fee It has {50 inhabitants, and a 

| ppilhapeese ained chiefly by the manufacture of 
silk ribbons. Berne is situated in a beautifal and fertile country 
on the Aar, which forms part of the town into # peninsula. Ithas 
13,000 inhabitants. Zurich is a walled town on the Limmat, which 
here issues {rom the lake of Zurich and divides the city into. two 
parts. It has 11,000 inhabitants, and a flourishing commerce 
‘maintained by the manufacture of silk and cotton goods. Les 
anne, the capital of the Pays de Vaud, is sla situated on 
three eminences a mile from the north shore of the lake of Ge- 
swell ity ewes the resort of strangers, gol late 
er by the omare scenery presented e¢ and 
‘rena hl mountains, by the eieeohe for education, and 
heared poliahed character of the sry It contains 8,000 in- 
Schaffhausen is 60 miles E. of Bile, oa the N. bank of 
the , over which there is a wooden mts of vel 

ious construction. The transit trade of this place tas leet le for 

many: considerable, owing to its tint about a MA 
above the celebrated cataract of the Rhine, which te 
all thearticles brought down the river should be hace ana 
conveyed round the falls. The population is 6,000. Lucerne is 
situated ina romantic country, on the Reuss, where it issues from 
the lake of Lucerne. It is on both sides of the river, and its two 
are connected by four bridges. "The population is nearly 
Neufehatel is pleasantly situated on west bank of the 
of Neufchatel and contains 5,000 inhabitants, St Gall, the 
‘fapial of the canten of the same name, is the 5 of the corm- 
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merce ani manufactores of all the cantons. Cotton 
and lineo stuffs are made here of an extreme fineness, and the ine 
habitants have carried spinning and other machines to almost as 
grent perfection asthe English. The population is 9,000. 
Als from Switze ‘to Maly, the princi which are, 
1 The road over the Great balers between ite two main 
summits. On the most elevated point of this pasage is 
8,039 feet above the sea,) iva Beroardine monastery and 
ee ae pe ane: ‘The monks entertain all strang: 

< e days, anil in foggy or tempestuous wenther, 
on their servants to all parts of the mountain, in order to be at 
hbundto give’ succor to travellers who may have lost their way, 
‘The French army ander Bonaparte crossed this mountain, with 
its artillery und baggage, in the year 1800. 2 The oN 
Mount Simplon. which was finished in 1805 at the joint expence 
of Frince and the kingdom of aly, in the reign of Bonaparte, It 
wasd work of great labor and occnpied several years. It is 36 
miles long, 25 feet broad, and passes over 264 
through ttt than 3 gent or Poxtages here 7G the 
soperimpending rocks. ‘I’ ighest point of t! nearly 
6,000 feet ahere the level of the sea. OS The road over Mount 
St. Gothard, which is from 10 to 12 feet broad, and 
with granite. In one place it passes over the Devil's 
which consists of a single arch over the Renss, resting on each 


side on peaks of rock at so great an elevation above the torrent 
asto appear a work almost superhaman. In another part there 
isa gallery or subterrancous Usenet through the rock, 200 
feet id feet high and re fe a t 
Poyralation, Language, Religion, ¢ population 
43780)000, A majority of the inbabitants te the German 
age, he Freach prevails in the southwestern provinces, 
flahian in the canton of Tesino, while in the country of the Grisons 


more thaa half the ulation speak the or ancieot 

Rhaetian language. "The religion is partly Catholic’ and partly 

Protestant, The Protestants on the whole are the most aumer- 

ous and consist principally of Calvinists, although there are 

many Lutherans Common schools are universally a 

there are universities ut Geneva and Bile, and a 

and Zurich. wee 

pi ston lata ina aaa pias 
jog united under one government e protection of their 

liberty, “ety Scat and pay against the een 4 
wers, and for the preservation of internal-tranqaillity, — 

Pine at the confederacy are entristed toa diet z 

ambassators from the respective cantons. The dietis, 

ed to declare wir, to make treaties with foreign powers, 

the necessary measures for the internal security of the: 

racy, und fo regalate the organization of the military 

Wheo the diet is not in session the direction of affaics is en 

asubstitute, ‘Ihe substitates are the canton: of Zurieb, 
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Lucern, each alternately, for two years at atime. The diet as- 
sembles in the capital of the canton, which for the time being, is 
the substitute. In the decision of all questions each canton. hue 
ope vote. There is no standing army, bot when ao urmy is 
wanted, each canton furnishes a certain number of soldiers ae- 
cording to its population, the online ening (6 men for every 
100 souls. Each canton also contributes to the public treasary a 
portion of the reyenue. All powers not expressely del 
to the diet are reserved to the cantons respectively, each 
of which is an independent state. baying its own constitution. 
Some of the cantons are aristocratical and ethers democratical 
republics. Neufchatel belongs to the king of Prussia, but bus a 

republican constitution. 
Manufactures and Commerce.) The Swiss are a very indaatrious 
-people, particalnely in the northern and western cantons, The 
principal manufuctures are cotton and silk goods, which are of « 
‘very fine quality and employ many laborers; and next fo these 
in importance are paper, lace, linen, and watches. With these 
manufactures.and with cheese, butter, and black cattle the inhab— 
ants carry on an active irade with Germany, Italy and France. 
jeciacipal places of trade are Geneva, Zurich, Schafliansen, 

? and St. Galle, 


GERMANY. 


s and Extent.) Germany is bounded N. by the Nortly 
the kingdom of Denmark (from which it is separated by 
river Eyder) and the Baltic; E. by the Prussiap provinces of 
Prussia and Posen, the kingdom of Poland, the free city of 
ow, and the kingdoms of Galicia and Hongary; S. by the 
‘of Venice and Italy ; S.W, by Switzerland, and W. by France 
the kingdom of the Netherlands. It extends from 45° to 55” 
lat. and from 5° 40’ to 19° 20 E. lop. The srea is computed 
square miles, 
»] Germany, or the country united under the Ger~ 
moc coufedratin braces the greater part of the dominions 
[the king of Prussia, about one third of the dominions of the 








Sitwatic the States.) The Austrii if hi 
- dectites Beales Mectietae Tyo he io thes 
covers nearly one third of the whole territory. The Prussian 
senihlots bie in two detached porters me Santee ea 
largest 5 et of Germany, 
western civaion, fies ‘oe ba fides of the borders 
mvETE, 


dom of Ngueet 


Mountains) The untainous section of Germar 
the 8. £.; the part of Austria which Hes south of the Danube be- 
Pax, sient entirely covered with numerous branches of the Alps; 
ty traverse the country uoder various names from Switzer- 
land to the borders of Hungary. x 
The Sadetic chain is abranch of the Carpathian mountains. 


¢ 
irge, a continuation of the Sudetic i 
for a short distance in a westerly di 
* northern frontier of Bavaria, but soon turning 
the territories of the house of 
russian dominions under the name of the ir 

mountains, which occapy the southern ps 

jace® ion of the Prussian domi 
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he Schwartz Elster, the Milde, the Saale, and Taga 
ne irvel, one of whose tributaries js the Spree. 3. ‘The 
iwhich is formed by the union of the Fulda and Werra at Seen 
mear the sonthero if amet of the Rasneh Hanover, flows in 
adirection west of north between Hanover.and Hesse Cassel, 
Bronswick and the Prussian territories, and then throngh Lippe, 
‘the centre of Hanayer, the free city of Bremen, and along the 
bor of Gloeears tl t cache ‘itself into the 
ts principal tributaries are the ler avd Hunte. 
4. ‘The Rhine rises in Switzerland and termin he kingdom 
of ‘the Netherlands, but the intermediate | ast of its course in * 
v. At first it forms the boundary Sarmsay aed 
‘Switzer land and then Hecraes Germany Hs 


irc 


in seat 
in i Selle receives the tribotary pea npn 
rent ern half of Wit rtemberg and falls into the Rhine at 
‘im ; the Meine, which fit ip the Fiohtelgebirge, inthe 
oid ie a and running west resieee the E ee 
th south an bay course passes: yweinfart, Wurz- 
i Histon, and Frankfort, and diecharges itvelf’ 
ste Mehie; and the Moselle, which rises in 
rough Lixemburg and the Prussian, terri- 
oblentz, ‘The principal towns on the 
Coblentz, 


fen\z, Boon, 
. rises in the Schwarz- 
in Baden, near the S.W. corner of Germany, and flowing at 
ina N.E. then in aS. E, und afterwards in an easterly direc- 
Cag through Wirtemberg, Bavaria and Austria into Hua- 
ithe towns op ite banks are aringen, Ula, 
becotnes parigstle) istadt, Regensburg or Ratisbon, 
aed it passes through the mountains) Lintz, and Vieo- 
| tributaries feom the south are the filer, the Iver, 

‘andthe Ens: fromthe north the Jlunubl, the 
| Morava or March which brings the triltutary waters of 

/the, whole of Moravia. 

e principal streams which are not triutary to either of the 
_ great rivers are, 1. ‘The Ems, which rises in the Prussian 
ies, and dowing north through the kingdom of Hanover, 
‘itself adittle below Emden into the bay of Dotlart at 
corner of Germany, . ae pape puneiehy srt 
Labeck and discharges itself into ic at Trave- 
aie ‘The. Reckenitz, which forms the boundary between 
me and Pomerania and discharges itself into a bay of 


], The climate of the different parts of Germany de- 
Bot ei on the latitude, but also on the situation in re- 
[oman the great mountain ranges which intersect the countrys 








» with various privi 
ioe, an i dae 
afleray ey Sreirdstintt 
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‘There areat present 21 universities in Germany, 
of which Pain| re ara poet Catholic end 2 partly Catholic 
rily Protestant. The most celebrated are these. M Gotioree 
nover, Fey merry Halle in Prussia, and Jenu in Saxe 
Weimar. The total namber of students at all the universities is 
between 2,000 and 9,000, Gottinger! is tbe most numerously at 
‘tealed, having above a tenth of the whole. Saxony is a dis. 
hed for literature than any other partof Germany, 
ee ic’ countries in the veihy onthe ther bay are remarks 
paLAterature.) Germany jis the Eas county in the world where 
with a view to publish is the settled business of a Jife, 
here authorship is considered a source of regular income, 
© of new books an rele ered is fur beyond thatiot 
any othercountry in Eerope. The characterof German literature 
‘bas of'late been much discussed. | It seems to be generally admit~ 
ted, however, that in every thing which requires indefatigable ree 
feurch, and scrupulous accuracy, the Germans excel all other na~ 
tions. No nation his produced such anumber of good statistical 
works They can also. boast of a greater number of useful dis- 
earenlen and inventions in. the arts and sciences than any other 
We are indebted to them for the art of printing, and 
tion of gunpowder and time-pieces. 
} Germany was formerly an empire, and contained. 
800 secular and ecclesiastical princes, each independent 
administration of his own territory, but sabject to the em- 
peror‘as head of the empire. During the late convulsion in Eu- 
pope, the empire was dissolved, most of the lesser princes 
were deprived of Ht ion so that the number of independent 
osha! 39 including the free cities. In 1815 anew con- 
ed, called + the confederation of the sovereigns, 
and free. hewivor Germany? Ib includes the em of Awstrin 
and the king of Prussia for their German domi the king of 
Holstein and Lavenburg, aod the king of the Neth. 
for the grand datchy of Luxemburg, ; 
object of the confederacy is the maintenance of the. exter 
palaeictarca) security of Germany, and the independence and 
inviolabitity of the separate states. The aegstaling of its cons 
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ferns is committed to a diet, which holds its sessions at Prankfot 
on the Maine. Inthe decision of all ordinary questions the num- 
ber of votes is 17, the eleven larger states being each entitled to 
one vote, while the smaller states are divided into six classes, and 
ech class. has oné vote. But when fundamental laws are to be 
pnacted, and in some other questions of prime importance, the 
diet resolyes itself.into the general assembly, in which Austria 
aa 4 votes, Prusia 4, Saxony 4, Bayaria 4, Hangver 4, Wirtem- 

rg 4, Baden 3, Hes«e-Cassel 3, Hesee-Darmstadt 3, Holstein * 
and Lauenburg 3, Luxemburg. 3, Brunswick 2, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin 2, Nassan 2, apd each of the other states and free cit 
ies 1, making 70 in all.. In ordinary cases,a simple majority” 
of-votes decides the question, hut in the general assembly, two- 
thirds of the votes are necessary. Austria always presides. In © 
the regulation of its local concerns each state is independent. 

Army and Reveaye.| The army of the ponfederation in time of 
peace is 120,000 men, of whom 96,000 are infantry, 18,000 cav- 
alry, and 6000 artillery. In*war the number is greatly increased, . 
the contingent of each state being then one for every 100 of ity 
population, making a total of 300,000 men, with a reserve of I in 
200, making the whole reserve force 150,000 men. The-revenue 
of the confederation is derived from the individual states, each 
paying a fixed sum ip proportion to its population. 

Manufactures.] The most important manufacture is lien, which 
is made in large quantities ‘in-Silesia, Saxony and the western 
division of Prassia, and has long been famous for its durabitity. 
Next to linen are woollep and cotton goods. Porcelain, .iron, 
steel, gold and silver wares and glass are’ also manufactured ig 
‘considerable quantities.’ 

Commerce.) Germany is in many respects well sitnated for 

trade, lying in the centre of Europe, bordering upon three seas, 
and intersected by numerous navigable rivers. On the other hand 
the-want of. foreign colonies, the small number of good ports, and 
‘especially the division of the country among so many indepead- 
ent princes, each of whom heretofore exacted a toll on the mer- 
shandize which passed through his territory, have prevented the 
attainment of a very bigh rank amoag commercial states. The 
principal exports are linen, grain, wood, cattle, salt, mineral pro- 
‘ductions, woollen and-cotton goods und other manufactured articles. 
‘The principal imports are East and West India produce, silk, cot- 
ton, tobacco, &c. 
"The particular states remain to be described. An account hae 
already been given of Holsteia, Lavenburg and Luxemburg under 
Denmark and the the Netherlands. Prussia and Austria, a 
they embrace extensive territories not included in Germany, 
qwill be reserved for a separate description. Of the Temaiging 
states Bavaria is the first in extent and population. 
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jae inet 


ey Hesse-Cassel, Saxe-Meinungen, Saxe. 


E) 


France, Prussia, 
mated at 31,966 
territory on the 
Divistons.) Bavaria is 
their names, like the 

i are situate 


Rege' 
The Rezat, 
Tee Upper Maine, 
‘a Lower Maine, 
The Rhine, 


Face of the Country, &¢.] The surface along the southern, 

ero, northern vod northwestern frontier is moantajnons; in the 
interior it i+ undulating and in some parts level. ee posctnal 

Bie paws Danube, bseyiabotc: Hersey be the ont 

west to east, receives in its progress: 

the Par, the Iser, the Vils'and the Ton from the rbot 
ae Regen from the north; 2. The Maine, which rises 
the NE. part of the kingdom, and flowing west receives the 
from the south. The soil of Bavaria is various, some, 
“being very fertile and others quite barren. The principal 
are corn, of which large quantities are exported to-ull 
parts of Germany, and the vine, which is cultivated fo a great ex- 
fent in the circle of the Rhine, and along the banks of the Maine, 
isfound in abundance near Salzburg in the S. E. and iron and 
‘ilver in the circle of the Rhine. ee 
a P Towns.) Munich, the capital of Bavaria, is in theouth- 
‘ern part of the kingdom, on the west bank of the Iser. Jt is thee 
‘of meeting of the Bavarian parlinment, the seat of the 
c courts of justice, of the government offices, ami of sev- 
eral literary and scientific institutions, and it is to these establish- 
ments that the inhabitants chiefly owe their ri a the rade 
wad manufactures of the town being very limited. The Leer iw 
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not navigable and the roads both to the east and west are very 
indifferent. 'The population is 47,000. 

, celebrated for the confession oft faith presented here 
by Luther and Melancthon to the emperor Charles V. in 1550, is 
on the Lech, 40-miles N. W. of Munich. It has-considerable com- 
merce and manufactures, and 30,000 inhabitants. 

rg or Nuremberg, on a branch of the Regnitz, is cele- 
brated for its manufactures, which consist of musical and mathe- 
matical inatroments, copper plates, pine, needles, spectacles, and | 
toys of a kinds. Printing and bookselling are also carried on to 
aconsiderable extent. Population 27,000. 

Passus is a strongly fortified town at the confluence of the Inn . 
and the Danube, which divide itdnto three parts, one on the pe- 
ningula, one on the N. side of the Danube and one on the E. side 
ef the lon. The three are connected by long wooden bridges 
and contain 10,000 inhabitants. 

Ratisbon or Regensburg, on the S. bank of the Danube opposite 
the mouth of the Regen, was the place of meeting for the diet of 
the German empire from 1662 to 1805. It formerly had the ex- 
clusive navigation of the Danube, downwards to Vienna, and 
wards to Ulm, and still possesses a considerable share of that traf, 
Population 22,000. 

Tanday is a strong town in the circle of the Rhine, on the 

* Queich, garrisoned by the (roops of the German confederation. 
Pop. 4,000. Geriersheim, also in the circle of the Rhine, at the 
conflux of the Queich with the Rhine, is at present astrong town, 
and its fortifications are about to be greatly increased, the diet of 
Frankfort having fixed on it as one of the bulwarks of Germany, 
and appropriated no less than £600,000 sterling for additional 
works. Population 1,500. 

Wurzburg is a well fortified town on both sides of the Maine in 
the midst of extensive vineyards. Population 16,000. Bomber, 
situated on the Regnitz, which enters the Maine a little below t! 
town, contains 20,000 inhabitants. .4nspack, on the Rezat, 30 
miles S. W. of Nuremberg, has 14,000 inhabitants. Ingolstadt is 
a strong town on the Danube 43 miles N. of Munich, with 5,0v0 
inhabitants. 

Population, Religion, &c.] The population, according to the 
official returns in 1818, was 3,560,000 ; of this number about four- 
fifths are Roman Catholics, and the remainder Protestants, with 
the exception of 12,000 Jews. The Bavarians were formerly 
reckoned among the mast intolerant Catholics in Europe, but 
since the commencement of the present century more liberal sea 
timents have prevailed, and the Protestants are now not only un 
restrained in their worship but are eligible to civil and military 
offices. Education has also vf late been widely diffused thro 
the kingdom, and though formerly scarcely one man in ten ct 
either read or write, at present the majority of the youth are io- 

“structed in all the common branches. There are universities at 
Wurzburg and Aschaffenburg on the Main, at Landshut' on the 
Teer, and at Erlangen on the Rednitz. 


+ 
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Government and rye . The government is a monarchy lim+ 
ited by a diet, which sts of two chambers; 1. The chamber 
of counsellors, to which belong the princes of the royal family, 
the mediatised prince’ and counts, the glee lle Salad 
ident of the Protestant General consistory, the officers of the 
crown and A teed Mr by the king. 2 ‘The chamber 
of deputies, which includes deputies from each of the universities, 
from the clergy both Protestant and Catholic, from the cities and 
market towns, and from the landholders: army consists of 
between 40,000 and 50,000 men. . 

Manufactures and Conunerce,| ‘There are very few large man- 
ufacturing establishments in Bavatie. The principal Leen 
ee of natural productions, particularly corn, wine, woud and 

It. 


2 WIRTEMBERG. 


Situation and Extent.) Wirtemberg is bounded on the east by 
Bavaria, and on the southwest, west and nurth by Baten. Fora 
little distance oa the south it is washed by the Boden See or lake 
of .  Itlies between 47° 36° and 49° 45° N. fat. and be- 
tween 8° 23’ and 10° 26' E. lon. The aren is estimated at 8,118 
Aquare miles. 

Divisions.) The kingdom has been recently divided into four 


Circles. 
‘L. The Neckar, 
@ The Schwarzwald, 
SB. The Juxt, 
4, The Danube, 


The cities of Stuttgard and Cannstadt are not included in either 
the circles. 


cirel ' 

Face of the Country.) The surface of the country is more 
mountainous than level. Two considerable chains of mountains, 
empl and a branch of the Alps, run through the king- 

in many ndges, abd give birth to a great aumber of small 
_tivers and brooks. ‘The principal rivers are, J. The Donube, 
which runs from S. W. to N. E. completely across the kingdom, 
and receives the Iller near the eastero boundary 2, The .Veek- 
ar, which rises in the Schwarzwald and running north receives 
the Kocher and the Jaxt, besides many smaller streams. ‘The 
soil is fertile, except in the most elevated of the mountains, 
‘The principal productions are, corn in sufficient quantities for the 
sepply of the kingdom; wine, particularly in the valley of the 
leckar; wood, in abundance; fruit of various kinds; horned 
catile and sheep. 
‘ eee ool Stattgard, the capital of the ki is situnted 
in adelightfal country on the Nasenbavh, about two miles from its 
entrunce into the Neckar. It contains 23,000 inhabitants. Ulm, 
situated at the confluence of the Iler with the Danube, contains 
14,000 ere ‘The diet of Frankfort have determined te 
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Fave of the Country, &e.] The Erzgebirge mountains ran al 
the aber frontier mebstiti "the ngdoka ‘trom. Bobet, 
‘The descent from these mountains, though steep on the side of 
Bohemia, is gentle and undulating on that of Saxony, and it is only 
in the northern half of the kingdom that it subsides into plains. 
‘The principal river is the Elbe, which passes through the ki 
dom from S. E.to N.W. ‘The soil in the sonthern and mountai 
ous parts of Saxony is well cultivated only in the vallies, but in 
the level districts of the north, particularly in the circles of Meise 
sen” and Leipsic, tillage ix Maciel The products are wheat, bar- 
Jey, oats and other genin, alsoseme tobacco und hops. OF the 
domestic animals, the chief care has been bestowed on the shee} 
Merino rams having been imported about 50 years ago, and tl 
Saxon wool rendered by continued Pie management, the best in 
Germany. Few countries equal Saxony in mineral riches, the 
Erzgebirge mountains nies in mines of iron, copper, lead, 
silver, cobalt, zine and coal, all of which are extensively and 
akilfully wrought. Porcelain clay also is found in the nei ir 
we Ghiey Toons) Dresden, the captal’af the Kingdom, and 

ief Torwns. the c: of the kingdom, one 
of ihe best built towns in Eorope, is beautifully fituated on both 
sides of the Elbe, at the influx of the Weisseritz. Many of the 
pubic buildings are in a fine style of architecture, and there is a 
magnificent stone bridge across the Elbe, which was accounted 
the finest in Germany until injured by the French in 1813. The 
city has long been distinguished for the cultivation of the fine 
arts; the patronage of the sovereigns, and the collection of the 
works of great masters, affording inducements for artists to reside 
here. It has manufactures of mirrors, tapestry, lace, jowellery, 

lain, earthenware, ond plaited straw. Dresden has saf- 
Rered repeatedly and severely from war, and the popalation bas 
in consequence declined. {n 1755 it was 63,000, in 1817 only 
44,000, 


Leipsic or Leipzig, on the Pleisse, a branch of the Saale, is cel~ 
ebrated nniversity, it# fairs, and the battles fought in its vi- 
cinity. It is the chief commercial city in the interior of Germany, 
its central position and other circumstances having giving it a de- 
cided advantage over other places. A great part of ite business 
‘fs transaoted at the three great faire, which tuke place at the new 

ir, Easter und Michaelmas ‘These fairs are attended by ag 
eater corieourse Of people, not oaly ftom ag part of Gers 
many, but from almost every country in Europe. The total value 
of the business transacted here in a yeur is computed at 18,000,000 
of dollars, exclusive of thé book tride, which a remarkable 
and a peculiar feature in the commerce of Leipsic. Here the 
booksel Nie lafge town in Germany assemble at the 
Easter fair t6 exchange their respective publications, “The num: 
ber of booksellers settled at Leipsic is between 50 and 60, andthe 
number from other parts who altend the fair, varies from 200 to 
300. The sew publications exhibited for sale, are computed af 
gn average of 6.000 distinct works. Leipsic andits neighborhood 
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have been repeatedly the scene of military conflicts, The most 
celebrated was that between the French and the allies on the 16th 
October 1813. The opposing armies were among the greatest 
of which we read in authenticated history : the allies were 240,000 
strong, the French were 160,000. ‘The latter were defeated with 
the loss of 40,000 or 50,000 men. ‘The population of Leipsic is 
83,000. 

Freyberg, 20 miles S.W. of Dresden, is a celebrated mining 
town, and the residence of the officers who have the superiniend- 
ance of all the mines throughout the kingdom. A mining acade- 
my was established here in 1765 which has been rendered famous 
by the names of Werner, Charpentier, Lampe and others. ‘The 
whole of the neighboring district is fall of mines; those ina 
state of activity amount to 250 and employ about 5,000 workmen. 
The popniation of the town is 9,000 Meissen, on the Elbe, 15 
miles N. W. of Dresden, is celebrated for its porcelain manufac 
ture. It has 6,000 inhabitants. Ploven, in the S. W. part of the 
kingdom, has extensive muslin manufactures, which extend to the 
towns in its vicinity. Population 6,000. Bautzen, on the Spree, 
30 miles E. N. E. of Dresden, is celebrated for the bloody battle 
fought in its vicinity in June 1813, between the French and allies 
Tt bas 11,000 Bead 

Population, Religion and Education.]| The pepulation is 
1,200,000, and the caaphey is more thickly settled than any other 
state in Germany except’ Wirtemberg and Baden. The great 
majority of the inhabitants are of the Lutheran religion, bot the 
reigning family are Catholics. The institutions for education are 
numerous and well conducted, it being a common remark that in 
no country except Scotland and some parts of Switzerland are the 
lower classes so generally taught to read and write.: The Saxons 
have also cultivated literature and the elegant arts with more 
success than any other people in Germany, and in no country of 
equal extent is the mumber of printing and bookselling establish- 
ments so great. The university at Leipsic is one of the mort fre- 
quented of the German universities, although it perhaps yields 
the palm to Gottingen in the reputation of its professors. The 
number of students varies from 900 to 1,200. The number of 
regular professors is 27, exclusive of extra professors, private 
Jecturers, and teachers of the living languages and fashionable 
exercises. 

Goverumenty &¢:] Saxony is a kingdom, and the power of the 
sovereign is limited by the states, without whose consent no law 
gan be made, and no tax imposed: The revenue amounts to 
£850,000, and the public debt is stated at £3,700,000. The 
army on the present peace establishment amounts to 12,000 mea, 

Manufactures und Commerce.| Saxony is more distinguished 
for its manufactares than any other part of Europe, except Bog 
land, the Netherlands and the north of France. ‘The principal 
article is linen, which is manufactured in almost eyery village 
the kingdom, but particularly in Upper Lusatia. Woollens art 
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likewise manofactored in a number of towns. Cotton spinning 
and weaving acquired a rapid extension towards the close of the 
last ceotury, and have of late years been benefitted by the intro 
duction of improved machinery. The manufactures connected 
“with the mines are of considerable extent, particularly at Frey- 
berg. The principal exports from Saxony besides manufactured 
articles are wool and minerals. ° 


SMALLER GERMAN STATES, 


_ 1. Te Gnaxn Dereny or Banex. This countey lies in the 
oe corner of Germany, along the Rhine, which separates it om 

S. from Switzerland, and on the W. from France and the 
Bavarian circle of the Rhine; on the N. itis bounded by Hesse- 
‘Darmstadt and Bavaria, and on the E. by the kingdom of Wirtem= 
berg. The surface is in some parts menntainous, but is madqup 
Beary of fertile and well-cultivated vallies which supply the 

itunts with all the necessaries of life, and furnish corn, wood 
and wine for exportation. 

The population is 1,000,000, of whom 600,000 are Catholics, 
300,000 Lutherans, and the remainder principaily Calvinists. 

is monarchical ; the title of the sovereign is 
, and since 1818 his power has been limited by the 
sta h are divided into two chambers. 

MChay Towns.| Carleruke, the residence of the grand duke and 
his court, is a beautiful town, about 3 miles from the Khine, in lat. 
49° N. It is taid out on a regolar plan with steeets diverging from 
a centre in the form of radii. The howses are almost all of 
stone, and the | ieee is 15,000, Manheim, situated at the con- 

of the Neckarwith the Rhine, is also regularly taid out, and 

anid to be the most beautiful town in Germany. Ifcontains 18,000, 

‘ idelberg, on the Neckar, 10 miles from its mouth,is 
ebrated for its university, which has 26 professors. and between 
'G00 students. Of late it has heen liberally patronised by 

re | it, and its reputation as a place of education is. in- 

. The population of the town is 10,000. There ix 

not university at Freyburg with 300 students. Constance is 
aitunted on the lake of Constance, at the point where the Rhine 
flows from the upper into the lower lake. It has 4,500 inhab- 


AL, Hesse-Danssranr or the Graxo Dvrcey or Heser. This 
consists of two distinct territories, detached from each othe 
one lying on the north and the other on the south side of the 

‘The oorthern division is bounded on the north, east and 

124 fesse-Cussel, on the S. W. te the territory of the free 

of | fort, and on the west hy Nassau and part of Prussin. 
podthern division lies along the. Alsine and. on both sivdesof 


€ atl tread N. by Nassau, the territory of Prank~ 
i 1; E. by Bavaria; 'S, by Baden; 8. W. by 
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the Bavarian circle of the Rhine, and N. W. by a part of Prussia. 
‘The two parts are nearly equal in extent and contain together 
4,246 square miles. The surface is more mountainous than level, 
yet in many parts it is very fertile. pacticularly in the part on the 
west side of the Rhine, The population is 619,500, of whom the 
greatest. proportion are Lutherans; there are, however,.a num- 
ber of Catholics and Calvinists; also a few Jews, The govern- 
ment is a monarchy limited by the states. but they have nol for a 
Jong time been assembled, and although the grand dake has re- 
¢ently promised to restore them, no step for that purpose has ad 
yet (1820) been taken. 

Chief Towns.] Darmstadt, the capital, is a neat town, 14 miles 
8. of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and contains 18,000 inhabitants: 
Mentz, the largest town, is ou the west bank of the Rhine, im 
inediately below the influx of the Maine. It is built in the form 
ef a semicircle, of which the Khine forms the diameter, and isthe 
strongest fortress in Germany. ‘The greatest defec| of the works 
is their extent, which is such as to require a garrison of 3U,(00 
men. ‘The population of the town is 25,000. Giessen, the larg- 
est town in the northern division of the grand dutchy, is 36 mules 
NE. of Mentz, and hasa university and 8,000 inhabitants. COffen- 
bach, the largest manufacturing town, is on the suuth bank of 
the Maine, 4 miles above Frankfort, and has 9,000 inhabitants. 
Worms, celebrated as the place where the reformation com- 
menced in 1526, is on the west side of the Rhine, 25 miles S. of 
Mente, ‘ 

Ill. Hesse-Cassex. This state is bounded on the N.E. by Han- 
éver and Prussia; E. by Weimar and Bavaria; S. by Bavaria and 
Hesse-Darmstadt ; W. by Hesse-Darmstadt ; and N W. by a part 
of Prussia and Waldeck. Besides the country included in these 
boundaries there are two small detached territories belonging to 
Hesse-Caseel. 1. The lordship of Schmalcalden, lying to the 
east, in the Thuringerwald, surrounded by the Saxe dutchies. 
2. The lordship of Schauenburg, lying to the north, on the We- 
ser, surrounded hy Lippe and the kingdom of Hanover. The 
whole area is 4,422 square miles, of which the lordship of 
Schmalcalden contains 121, and the lordship of Schauenburg 200. 
‘The surface is generally mountainous, ivterspersed with some fer 
tile vallies. The principal productions are grain, potatoes, fax 
and hemp; and near the southern boundary the vine is extensive- 
ly cultivated. The mountains abound with svood, and in the 
lordship of Schmalcalden with many valuable metals and mine 
ral ‘The population is 540,000, a majority of whom are Calvi 
ists. The government is a monarchy limited by the states, which 
eonsist of the prelates, ihe nobles and the representatives of the 
towns and peasants. The title of the sovereign is “ Elector of 
Hesse, and grand duke of Fulda.” 

Chief Towns ] Cassel, the capital, is in the northern part of the 
electorate, on the Fulda. It contains 18,000 inhabitants. Faldes 
the capital of the territory from which the sovereign takes the 
title of grand duke, is on the river Fulda, and contains 7,500 
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principality of Eutin, lying a little north of Lubec and surrounded 
on all sides by the dutchy of Holstein, and 2. the lordship of Bir- 
kenfeld, lying west of the Rhine, along the Nahe, near the bound~ 
fry between the Bavarian circle of the Rhine and the Prussian 
territory.. The area of the whole is estimated at 2.640 square 
miles, of which the principality of Eutin contains 200 and the- 
lordsbip of Birkenfeld 170. ‘The surface ot Oldenburg proper is 
level, and near the coast so low that dik 
vent inundation from the xea. The principal productions are 
horses, cattle, flax, hemp and hops. The population is 917,769, 
The prevailing religion is the Lutheran. ‘Fhe power of the 
grand dake is as yet (1820) unlimited, he having delayed to 
convoke a representative assembly, though bound to do s0. 
Oldenburg, the capital, is on the river Hunte, 76 miles W. 5. W. 
of Hambatg; and contains 5,000 inhabitants. 

VIE. The Dutchy of Brunswick consists chiefly of teo de- 
tached territories lying between the two divisions of the Prossiaa. 
dominions, and separated’ from each other by a part of the king- 
dom of Hanover, which also forms the boundary of both divisions 
‘0 the north, and of the western division on the south, The 
area of the whole is estimated al 1,562 square miles. ‘The north- 
‘ern division is level and has a fertile soil; the southern division 
lies partly on the Hartz,and is rich only ie minerals. The pope 
lation is 209,600, principally Lutherans ‘The power of the sove- 
reign 1s limited by the states 

Chief Towns.) Brunswick, the capital, is situated on the-Ock- 
er, a branch of the Aller. It has 30,000 inhabitants and a cob 
Jege with 20 professors. The manufactures ere numerous, aad 
the trade extensive, particularly at the great Brunswick faire 
which are held twice in the year, andnext to those of Leipsic and 
Frankfort are the most important in Germany. Wolfenbuttel, on 
the Ocker, 7 miles 8. of Brunswick, formerly the residence of 
‘the dukes of Bronswick, has 7,000 inhabitants. 

1X. The Grand Dutchy of Saxe-Weimar consists of several 
detached territories in the centre of Germany, the largest of 
which lies on the Saale, and is surrounded by Saxe-Gotha, the 
Prussian territories, and Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt. The whole 
@ontains 1,450. square miles and 201,000 inhabitants, who are 
principally Lutherans. ‘The title of the sovereign is grand duke, 
and his power ie limited by the states, without whose consent ne 
law canbe made and no tares levied. 

Chief Towns.] Weimar, the capital, is on the Ilm, a branch of 
the Saale, 46 miles 8. W. of Leipsic. It is celebrated as a seat of 
Hteratare, owing to the liberal patronage of the grand ducal taa- 
Hy. The palace of the grand duke contains a library uf 100,000 
volumes, a cabinet of medals, a museum, and a gallery of paint 

Jena, on the Saale, is celebrated for it» university, which 

Kas more than 30 professors and 600 students, and also for the 
reat battle of the 14th October 1806 between the French aot: 
esians, in which the former were victorious. ‘The population 
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‘¥eB,000. Eisenach, 40 miles W. of Weimar, in one of the detach- 
-ed territories of the grand ‘dutchy, contains 8,000 inhabitanta. 

X. The Dutchy of Saxe-Gorna coosiats of two principalities 
nearly equal in extent. 1. Phe principality of Gotha, which is 
‘enrrounded by the Prussian states, Saxe-Weimar, Schygrizburg- 
Radolstadt, Saxe-Meinungen and Hesse-Cassel ; and 2. THe princi- 
patity of Altenburg, which is made up of several detached terri- 
tories. the largest of which lies on the Pleiss and is snrrounded by 
‘the kingdom of Sarony, the Prussian states, Saxe-Weimar and 
Reuss. ‘The whole dutchy contains 1188 square mile@fand 185,682 
dwhabitants, a majority of whom are Lutherans. The power of 
the duke is limited by a diet. Gotha, the capital, is 31 miles W. 
of Weimar. The castle, in which the duke resides, contains a 
library of 60,000 velumes. Population 11,600. Altenburg, the 
¢apital of the principality of the same name, is on the Pleigse, 20 
miles 3. of Leipsic, and contains 10,000 imhabitants. : 

KL. The Batchy of Saxe-Cosunc consists principally of three 
‘territories detached from each other. 1. The principality of Co- 
-burg which is surrounded by Bavaria, Saxe Meinungen, Rudolstadt 
cand Sexe-Hildburghansen. 2. The principality of Saalfeld, which 
Hes between Radolstadtand Reuss. 3. The newly-acquired lords 
thip of Baumbelder, on the west side of the Rhine, between the 
Bavarian circle of the Rhine, the Prussian territories, and the 
‘small districts belonging to G@ldenburg and Hesse-Homburg. 
‘These three divisions are nearly equal in extent and population, 
‘and contain in all 594 square miles and 80,012 inhabitants. The 

veiling religion is the Lutheran in the two first divisions, and 
oman Catholic in the lordship of Baumholder. Coburg, the 
capital, is on the Itz, a branch of the Maine, and contains 7000 in- 
habitants. Saalfeld, on the Saale, 20 miles N. N. E. ef Coburg, 
-sontains 3,100 inhabitants. i 

XIL The Dutchy of Saxe-Memuncen consists of two-separate 
territories, the largest of which lies along the Werra and the Ba- 
warian boundary, and the other in the Thuringerwald between 
Saxe-Coburg and Rudolstadt. Together they contain 460 square 
miles and 54,400 inhabitants. Meinungen, the capital, is on the 
‘Werra, and contains 4,200 inhabitants. 

XILL The Dutchy of Saxe-Hitpsurcravsen lies on the south 
side of the Thuringerwald, around the sources of the Werra. It 
‘contains 240 square miles and 27,706 inbabitants. Hildburghausen, 
the capital, is on the Werra, 20 miles N. W. of Ceburg and con- 
tains 2,500 inhahitants. 

XIV, The Schwarrzeure Princiraurties, These are, 1. 
Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt, which lies on the sides of the Thuringer- 
-wald, and is surrounded by the Prussian territories and the domin- 
fons of the house of Saxe. H contains 484 square miles and 
53,987 inhabitants. Rudolstadt, the chief towa, is on the Saale, 
‘and contains 4,100 inhabitants. 2 Schwartzburg Sondershausen 
fies further north, and is entirely surrounded by the Prussian ter- 
“ritories. It contains 606 square miles, and 45,117 inbabitante. 
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XV. Livre-Derworp. This principality lies southof the Weser, 
on the borders of the kingdom of Hapover and the western divis 
sion of the Prussian states, . It contains 440 square miles, and 
69,062 inhabitants. Detmold, the capital, contains 2,400 inhabs 
itants. 

XVI. Scrravensuno-Lirre, @ principality composed of parts of 


_ the counties of Schauenburg and’ Lippe, lies principally on the 


north side of the Weser, and is almost surrounded by the king~ 
dom of Hanover. It contains 220 square miles and 24,000 in- 
habitants. ~ 

XVIL. The Principality of Assaur is wholly surrounded by the 
Prussian dominions. The Elbe passes through it, and here receives 
the Mulda and the Saale. The surface is almost entirely level 
and the soilfertile. Anhalt is at present divided into three parts, 
belonging ¥0 three different branches of the reigning family, avd 
each division is cailed a dutchy, and takes it* name from its prin~ 
cipal town. 1. Aagalt-Dessan contains 374 square miles and 
52,947 inhabitants. Dessau, the chief town, 1s on the Mulda near 
its junction with the Elbe, and contains 9,200 inhabitants. » 2: An« 
halt-Bernburg contains 352 square miles and 37,046 inhabitants: 
Bernburg, the principal town, is on the Saale and contains 4,800 
inbabitants. 3. Anhalt-Cithen contains 330 square miles and 
32,454 inhabitants, Cothen, the chief town, contains 5,200-in- 
habitants. 

XVIIl. The Principality of Rauss. This territory lies on the 
Saale and the Elster, and is surrounded by Saxony, Bavaria and 
the territories of the Saxe dutchies. It contains 629 square 
miles and 74,460 inhabitants. The princes of Reuss are of a very 
old family, repeatedly divided and subdivided into lesser branches, 
At present it consists of two principal lines, the elder and the 
younger. 1 The elder or Reuss-Greitz line possesses 154 square 
iniles and 22,255 inhabitants. Greitz. the chief town, has 5,000 in- 
hal ts, 2. The younger line is subdivided into, a. The Schleitz 
Tine. b. The Lobenstein-Lobenstein line. c. The Lobenstein-Ebers- 
dorf line. d. The Gera line, which is now extinct. All these take 
their names from the principal towns. The four branches of the 
younger line possess 475 square miles and 52,205 inhabitants, and 
are together entitled to only one vote in the general assembly at 
the diet of Frankfort. , 

XIX. The Principality of| Warpeck consists of the counties of 
Waldeck and Pyrmont ; the former of which lies between Hesse- 
Cassel and the Prussian territor:es, and the latter, near the We 
ser, between Lippe-Detmold and the kingdom ef Hanover. 
Waldeck contains 477 square miles and 51,877 inhabitants. = - + 

XX. Honenzoxzers is a small principality in the S. W. of Ge» 
many, on both sides of the Danube, and surrrounded by Wirtes». 
berg and Baden. It is divided between two branches of the reigw: 
ing family into, 1, Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, whieb contains 448 ' 
square mil ind 35,360 inhabitants. 2. Hohenzollern-Hechia, 
which contains 110 square miles and {4,500 inhabitants. 
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XXL The Principality of Licirenstem lies on the Rhine be- 
fore it enters the lake'of Constance, and is bounded on the E. and: 
S by the Austrian terntories. It contains 55 square miles and 
6646 inbabitants.’ 

” 


"FREE CITIES. 


1 Hamburg, the greatest commercial city in Germany, stands 
80. miles from its moath, 
by the tidey is here from 3 to 6 miles i 
os the north the Alster, which dows into it, after’ 
forming a bitin and several islands within the city. Hamborg cov= 
ers a large extent of ground, but nearly a of 1 ine 
cluded by the walls is occupied by canals, prers, and the ‘basi 
formed by the Alter. ,The streets of the town areynarrow, 
crowded! and irregular, and the houses awkward and 
ed. Several munufactures are prosecuted here to a great extent, 
particolarly the refining of sugar, and the printing of cotton, linen 
and bandkerchiefs) The foreign trade extends to almost every 
part of the world. The internal trade, by means of the Elbe, 
exténds to Saxony, and evento Bohemia. ‘There is also a canal 
from the Alster ta the Traye, which opens.a communication with 
Baltic. 

) The established religion in Hamburg is Lutheran, bat complete 
toleration prevails. The government is by rise checked 
by the authority of the citizens at large. ‘he aristocratic part 
consists of the senate to the number of 28, who receive an annual 
salary, and constitute the executive power, ‘They have no her 
reditary right, but they have the privilege of electing their own 
members, The citizens act by delegation. The senate alone 
cin propose a law, its adoption or rejection rests with the repre» 
sentatives of the citizens, Tho territory of Hamburg contains 
140 re miles It consists of the city and a small district lying 

it, of the town and bailiwic of Coxhaven, at the mouth of 
the Elbe, and soveral villages scattered in the dutchy of Holstein. 
The ion is 129,800, of whom 115,000 are within the ole 
H connected with Frankfort, Lubeck and Bremen, 
some commercial regulutions ; and they still retain the old name of 
Hanse-towns, 


2 Bremen is 54-miles S. W. of Hamburg, on the Weser, by 
which it is divided into two parts, called the old and new towns, 
both of which are fortified. harbor is at a place called Elfs- 
Teth, 6 miles nearer the sea. ‘The trade of Bremen is extentive, 
ind is in part founded ow its manufactures of refined sagar, cotton 
and woollen cloths, &c. but chiefly on the exportation of the pro- 
duce of the countries tying ow the Weer, and the i ion of 
‘such foreign goods as find a market in'these parts of Germany. 
‘The territory of Bremen contains'77 square miles, and 48,500 in- 
habitants, of whom 37,700 are within the city. 
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3. Frank fort-on-the-Maine, now the permanent séat of the Ger 
manic diet, is situated on both sides of the Maine, about 20 miles 
above its inflax into the Rhine. Frankfort was formerly fortified, 
but most of its outworks are now conyerted into gardens and 
promenaies. The commerce of the town is very extensive, and 
is greatly promoted by the navigation of the Rhine and Maine, at 
well as*by the two great fairs held here annually in spring and 
autumn, at which merchandise of all kinds, and from all parts of 
Earope are offered forsale. The territory of Frankfort contains 
110 square miles, and 47,850 inhabitants, of whom 41,000 are 
within the city. The prevailing’religion is the Latheran. There 
are, however, 8,000 or 9,000 Jews, who formerly lived in a sep- 
arate qaarter of the city, blocked up at one end, and regularly 
shut at night, but they are now allowed to live in other parts of 
the to ough not yet entirely exempted from vexatious treat 
ment. 

4. Lubeck is 36 miles N. E. of Hamburg, on the Trave, a navi- 
gable river which joins the Baltic about 8 miles below. Its har+ 
bor is properly at Travemunde, at the mouth of the river, where 
ships drawing more than 10 feet water discharge part of their 
«argo. The trade of Lubeck consists chiefly in the export of 
orn from the adjoining country, and the import of wine and Brit- 
ish manufactures; the whole to no great amount, Haniburg hav- 
ing great advantages, from its easier access to the ocean, and moré 
extensive communication with the interior. The territory of Le 
‘beck contains 120 square miles, and 40,650 inhabitants, of whom 
25,800 are in the city. The prevailing religion is the Lutheras 


PRUSSIA. 


Situation and Extent.) 'The Prussian states consist principally 
vof two territories, entirely detached from each other. The east- 
ern and much the largest division is bounded N. by the ‘Baltic; E. 
by Russia and the new kingdom of Poland; S. by Austria, the 
kingdom of Saxony, and the Saxe dutchies; and W. by Hese- 
Cassel, Hanover, Brugswick, and Mecklenburg. The westera 
division is bounded N. by the Netherlands and Hanover; E. by 
‘Waldeck, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, Hesse-Darmstadt, and the Bavé 
rian circle of the Rhine; S. by France, and W. by the Nether 
Jands There is besides, the canton of Neufchatel in Switzerland, 
which is subject to Prussia. The eastern division contains 87,169 
square miles, the western division 18,271, and the canton of Newt 
chatel 330; in all, 105,770. 

Divivions.] Prossia was divided, by a decree of 20th April 1815, 
into 10 provinces, each of which is again subdivided igto two tr 
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more governments, which derive their names from thoir chief 
towns. ‘The number of recemmenth sSiandigaeh is subdivided 
into 8, 10, 12 pag : ‘ ; 
Provinces, Population, aq 
A. East Brastin, 55.244 wre 
2, West Prussia, 10,373 560,128 
S Brandenburg, 15,471 1,191,121 
4. Pomerania, 32,815 86; 
15,100 2,017,057, 
7,040 544,641 
sony, W186. 1,148,041 
é. Retehalin 7,832 ia 
ves S773 A 
10. Lawer Rhing, 6,606 6,666. 971,697 


105,440 9, 
dia Neatedatel, 350 oid 


Total, 105,770 9,004,619 


Face of the Country.] The eastern division formy an extensive 
skirted on its gr NS horder bh Son, bh Suidetic moun- 

fains in Silesia, and in tie province 'y the Thuringer- 
beet Withe Hartz, The Hap titinaty is traversed by ranges 
bills and mountains, pai eee air the part 2 the east 

oe the Rhine. Along the const of 1 tic, in Pomerania, 
land is so low that dikes are necessary to ier the country 
from inundation. 
Sea-coast.] The Baltic washes the northern coast for more 
than 400 miles, and in this distance re several considerable 
mivers, At the mouths of all the principal rivers there ure lange 
Jakes or bodies of fresh water called Haffs, which communicate 
with the Bultic through narrow strpits. The first is the Kerische 
Fon the coast of Fast Prussia at the mouth of the Niemen. 
re tte miles long and 30 broad, and is separated from the Baltic 
long narrow tract of land, but communicates with it throug 

Mrait at Memel. 2% The Fricke Hoff at the mouth 

ter the Vistala, is 70 miles long and 14 broad, and communicates 
with the Baltic through a narrow strait at Pillan. 3. The Haff, 
sometimes called the Stein Haff, on the coast of Pomerania, at 
mouth of the Oder, communicates with the Baltic through 
straits formed by the islands of Wollin and Usedom piyi'4 


be The principal rivers, beginning in the east, are, 
tb eilephgtroalns hich scala Rens’ anil ming 
of We di itself into the Kurische Half throagh two mouths 
= The Fu which rises in Austrian Silesia, in the Carpathiin 

ins, and after passing by the free city of Cracow, flows 
Galicia and the new kingdom of Poland, and enters Prus- 
fia per | 


the city of Thorn, whence it proceeds in a northerly de 
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rection till it divides itself into twe arms ; the eastern arm under 
the name of the Nogat, falls into the Frische Haff near Eltingy 
while the western divides itself into two new arms, one of which, 
turning to the right, discharges itself also into the Frische Haff, 
and the other turning to the left, passes by Danizig to the Baitic. 
Its most important tributaries, are the Drewenz, which joins it 4 
miles above Thorn, and the Brahe, which falls into it a little be- 
low that city. 3. The Oder, which is almost wholly a Prussian 
river, rises in Moravia, and flowing in a N. W. direction through 
Silesia, Brandenburg and Pomerania, discharges itself into the 
Haf or Stettin Haff, after a course of 4U0 miles, during nearly the 
whole of which itis navigable. It passes by Ratibor, Oppeln, 
Breslau, Frankfort, Custrin and Stettin. Its principal tributary is 
the Warta or Warthe, which rises near the hee city of Cracow, 
and after running at first in a northerly direction through the new 
kingdom of Poland, tarns to the west and entering Prussia, passes 
through the provinces of Posen and Brandenburg, receives the 
Netze and discharges itself into the Oder at Custrin. 4. ‘The Elbe 
comes from Saxony and flowing through the kingdom in a N. W. 
direction passes into Hanover, after having received i its pro» 
ress the Schwartz Elster or Black Elster ; the Mulde, which joins 
itin Anhalt; the Saale, one of whose tributaries is the White El 
ster ; and the Havel, whose principal tributary is the Spree, which 
rises in the eastern part of the kingdom of Saxony, and flowing 
horth passes by Berlin and joins the Hayel at Spandau. 5. ‘The 
Rhine passes trom 8. EB. o N. W. through the heart of the great 
western division of Prussia, and in ils progress receives the ale; 
the Moselle, which comes trom France and being joined by the 
Sarre near Treves, fulls into the Rhine at Coblentz ; the Sieg, 
which joins it two miles below Bonn ; the Ruhr and the Lippe. 

‘The other considerable rivers are. the Pregel,a navigable stream, 
which falls into the Frische Haff, a little below Konigaberg ; the 
Stolpe, the Wipper and the Persante, which fall directly into the 
Baltic, between the mouths of the Vistula and the Oder after a 
short course ; and the Ucker, which falls into the Haff or Stettin 
Haffat Uckermunde. | 
Canals.) The principal canals are, 1. The Bromberg canal, 
20 miles long,which connects the Brahe with the Netze, and thas 
opens acommunication between the Vistula and the Oder, 2. The 
Frederick-William or Mullrose canal, 15 miles long, which begins 
at Newbruck on the Spree and terminates on the Oder, a little 
above Frankfort, and thus connecis the Oder with the Elbe: 
8. The Finow canal, 24 miles long. which connects the Oder 
with the Havel. 4. The Plaven cunal, which connects the Hae 
vel witi: the Elbe, and shortens the navigation between Berlinand 
Magdeburg. 

Soil and Productions.}_ The soil in the eastern division is for 
the most part sandy and covered with heath, but there are also 
along the coasts and rivers rich marshes und fertile low land 
The western division has many tracts in the highest degree fertile, 
intermixed with others that. are rocky and barren. In most of 
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that time nenrly 1,000,000 testaments, and 2,000,000 bibles. P 
‘olation. Taelaaek the suburbs y 
Praakfort-an-the-Oler is a place of condidorabite trade, Ne 
sree annual fitirs. MC contains 15,459 inhabiants. Kei, new 
mouth of the Nogat or enstern arm of the Vistula, 30 ne 
S. E. of Dantzic, exports large qu: Cad of Prussinn end Polish 
1 [teontalns 18,000 inhabitants. Sthemund isa commer 
‘cial town on the strait which separates the island of pee from 
the main land, and contains 16,076 inkabitants 4 on the 
ra, 12 miles W. of Weimar, is in a territory almost ety Nd 
the rest of the Prussinn d ions, and contains A ROCOEL in 
ibitants. Wittenberg, on the Elbe, 60 miles N. of Dresilen, is 
celebrated as the residence of Mattin Luther, and in one of the 
churches He! his remains and those of Melancthon. Voumburg, 


in a delightful country at the confluence of the 

Mowelle and Rhine, opposite the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. ‘The 

Situation is highly faveratle for trade, as it has a direct inter 

‘course with France by the Moselle, and with Germany and Swit- 
land by the Rhine. The population is 10,500. 

n the Rhine, 20 miles below Cologne, contains 19,000 inbiabic 

tants Munster, on the small river Aa. about 6 miles from its 

with the Ems, contains 14,000 inhabitants. Tyrevez, on 

le, hus 12,750 inhabitants: Bonn, on the Rbine, 14 

ahove Cologne, hus a aniversity establiahed in 1818 and 


a inhabitants. Clever, in the province of Cleves-Berg, is a 
tly | built town 2, fr 


c miles from the west bank of the Rhine, con- 
taining 5,000 mnbabitants. Elberfeld, 20 miles N. E. of Cologne, 
Ss ex Shay engaged in misoulactures of various kinds. “Popu- 
18,000. 
2 the capital of the province of the same name, is on the 
144 miles B. of Berlin, and contains 22,700 inhabitants. 
on the Vistula, 70 miles 8. of Dantzic, is femous a the 
iracs of Copernicus. It contains 9,000 inhabitants. 
Pilucation.| \n respect to the nls ack of literature, Prossia 
dé a high rank among the Euro; ‘There is an ncad- 
ny of sciences at Berlin, estab Vv Feeder, and associ- 
‘a similar nature, but on a smailer ‘scale, aré established 
| most of the great (owns. ‘The most celebrated universities are 
alte, Becl, Brealan and Konigsberg; and in many other 
ns there are colleges or higher schools for instruction in 
ematice and the ancient and modern languages. The ele- 
échools in Brandentarg, Saxony, and part of Prossia Prop- 
Pepatation gt ol in general well conducted. 


.] ‘The population’ of the Prussian 

= 10. fen ei Satie to Hast! pli: 10,154,549, of which 
800 were in Newfchatel, and 250,000 in the army. 

vaitig i va fs the Lutheran, but that of the royal fam- 


ty is Aaa hee sects bse equal rights. The number of the 
nominations a Sebel mati lacs as follows; Lu- 
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therans 6,100,000, Calvinists 350,000, Catholics, 3,500,000, Jews 
715,000. In the year 1817 the Lutherans and Calvinists of the 
Prussian states agreed to lay aside their distinguishing appellations, 
and to unite in one body under the name of Evangelical Chris 
tins This praiseworthy exemple will probably be followed in 
several of the Protestant stytes. 

Governnent.| Prassia had formerly a representative body un- 
der the nime of -tates ‘Phe powers and privileges of the nobility 
were also very extensive, By degrees the power of the crown, 
acting with the vigur of unity and concentration, reduced that of 
the aristocracy; and the sovereign found means to conduct the 
public business withont the intervention of states, so that the 

overnment during the 18th century was an absolute monarchy, 
fi cenilys however, the people have manifested an anxious de- 
sive for the restoration of the states, and this has been promised 
by the king, but as yet (1820) nothing satisfactory has been done, 

Debt. Revenue and Army.J ‘The public debt amounts to abont 
£40,000.000 sterling, ‘T’'he revenne is about £6,000,000. The - 
army exceeds 150,000 men, but the whole number of men con- 
nected with the military establishment, according to. Hassel, is 
250.000. ‘ 

Manufoctures.| ‘The manufactures have been patronized to an 
extraordinary extent hy the government, and are in a very flourish- 
ing condition. Many articles are prodneed in greater abundance 
than is necessary for the supply ofthe coustry, and furnish a large 
surplus for exportatiov. The most industrious provinces are 
Cleves-Berg, Silesia, Brandenburg, Saxony and some parts of 
Westphalia. The principal manufactures are linen, of which Sile- 
sia alone produces to the value of several million dollars ; woollen 
goods, for which Silesia is also the most distinguished ; and iron 
ware, which is the staple in Cleves-Berg. Besides these three 
principal articles,there are cotton goods, leather, tobacco, and nu- 
merous others of less imporance. Berlin is more distinguisbed 
for its manufactures than any other city, and is particularly fa 
mons for silk, porcelain and cotton goods, 

Commerce.] ‘Tbe situation of Prussia on the Baltic, the many 
navigable rivers and canals by which it is traversed, and the fine 
roads which connect the principal towns in the interior, are very 
favorable to commerce. The foreign trade. however, is not ex- 
tensive, but there is a very active internalcommerce. The prin- 
cipal seaports are Dantzic, Stettin, Kongsberg, Elbing and Stral- 
sund. The principal places of trade in the interior are Berlin, 
Breslan, Magdeburg. Aix la-Chapelle, Coblentz, Calogne, Mun- 
ster, Naumburg and Frankfort-on-the-Oder. The exports are 
linen, corn, wool, timber. pitch, tar, potash, &. and the value 
of the whole may he estimated on an average at £7,000,000 or 
£8.000,000. The principal trade is with Great Britain, 

Island.|_ The island of Rugen is opposite Stralsund on the coast 
of Pomerania, from which it is separated by a channel about @ 
mile bread, It contains 360 square miles and 28,0U0 inhabitants, 
4 formerly belonged to Sweden, but was ceded to Prassia im 
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SPAIN. 


Siuation and Extent.] Spain is bounded N. by the bay of Bis- 
eay ; N.E. by France, from which it is separated by the Pyre- 
mee: ; E. by the Mediterranean; S. by the Mediterranean andthe 
Atlantic; W. by Portugal and the Atlantic. It extends from 
36° to 43° 47’ WN. lat. and from 9° 13’ W. to 3°15 E. lon. The 
area is #stimated at 182,000 square miles. 

Divivions.| Spain t present divided into 31 provinces, 
The names of several of the old divisions, however, are still in 
common use. Both are given in the following table. 











Provinces. Square miles, Popolation. Pop. on a oq. m. 
1. Seville, 9,080 746,200 82 








., )% Granada, 9.720 693,000 u 
Andalusia, ) 5 Cordova, 4,202 252,000 60 
: 4. Jaen, 5.036 207,000 64 
5. Murcia, «7.957 383,000 48 
6. Valencia, 7,764 825,000 106 
7. Catalonia, 12,111 , 859,000 " 
8. Aragon, 14,822" 657,400 44 
9. Navarre, 2478 221,800 89 
10. Biscay, 1,280 111,400 87 
Biscay, 211 Guipuzcoa, 628 104,500 166 
12, Alava, 1,093 67,500 62 
13. Ast 3,725 364,200 97 
14. Galicia, 16,060 1,142,600 61 
15. Leon, 5,943 '239,800 . 40 
16. Palencia, 1,751 118,00 67 
17. Valladolid, 3,272 187,400 BT 
Leon, 118. Zamora, | 1,606 71,400 4t 
|i Toro, 1,992 97,400 49 
20. Salamanca, 6,128 210,000 3 
21. Burgos, | 7,752 470,600 61 
old S22. Soria, 4,118 199.000 48 
Castile, es Segovia, 3,502 164,000 46 
24. Avila, 2,600 118,100 45 
25. Madrid, «1,330 298,600) «172 
New | 26- Guadalaxara, 1.970 121,100 6t 
Chale, 427 Cuenca, 11,410 294,300 26 
2 | 98. Toledo, 8,863 370,600 42 
29. Lu Mancha, 7,620 205,600 7 

30, Estremadura,14,478 428,600 29° 


31. Majorca, 1,775 187,000 105 


Total, 182,000 1,350,000 87 
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pid, and unGt for navigation, being full of rocks and shoals. 
Figs Guadalquiver, which drains the waters of the ¥: 
included between the Siera Nivada and the Siorra Morena. It 
fs peigeecacti tienda its Leer hatiger through 
Andalusia passes by Andujar, Cordova Se 
the Atlantic ocean about 20 miles N. W. of Cadiz. 
for large vessels to Seville, and for small vessels to C 
3. The Guadiana, which drains the waters of the valley included 
between the Sierra Morena and thé Sierra de Toledo. It res 
in the province of La Munchi, and running westward passes by 
Chudad Real, Merida and Badajor, after which it tums to the 
South, and in the latter part of its course forms the boundary be- 
tween Spain and Potugal. [tis nayigable for 40 miles from its 
mouth. 4 The Tr which drains the waters of the valley in- 
lnded between the Sierra de Toledo and the mountains of Castile. 
[rises in that part of the Iberian range which separates Aragon 
m New Cwstile, in the province of Cnenca, and passing 
ee provinces of Toledo aud Extremadura into Portus 
1, discharges itself into the Atlantic 10 aniles below Lisbon, 
a course of 450 miles. It dk da only {00 miles from 
month on account of the rocks, rapids and shallows, 5. The 
ero, which drains the waters of the wide valley incladed 
r “af Pak alge of oo ee spe ori It 
‘rises in t! rian range on ¢ lers in, and flow! 
the westward traverses Old Castile and tacae teton for toe 
nce the boandary between Spain and Portugal and finally 
discharges itself into the Adantic a little’ below Oporto. It is 
navigable only 70 miles from its mouth on account of its rapid 


course. 
‘Pho rivers of seconlary importance are, I. The Minho, which 
‘tikes in the province of Galicia, nenr the western extremity of 
‘Cantabrian chain, and flowing in a S. Ws direction falle into 
e Atlantic 15 miles below Tuy, after forming for'some distance 
boundary between Spain and Portugal. 2 ‘The Segura, 
which rises in the southern part of the Iberian range, and after 
hte ad province of Murcia in an easterly direction, fille 
nto the Mediterranenn 16 miles 8.8. W. of Alicante, 3. The 


Fucor or Xucar, which rises in the tberian range in the provinee 

of Cuenca, and flowing in a S. E. direction passes through the 

province of Valencia and fulls into the Mediterranean. 

_ Face of the Country, Soil and Climate.) Chains of mountains 

intersect the country in all directions, ‘The tracts included be+ 

tween the different ranges consist Ler laine, some of 
ti 


which are elevated, particularly in the two where they 
form an extensive table land several thousand feet above the 
level of the ocean. The soil is generally light, avd where well 

very fertile, but when water fails it is dey and burren. 
‘The most fertile districts are Asturia, Estremadara and the Medi- 
terranean provinces, especially Andalasia and Valencia. ‘The 
élimate is very various. The elevated plaive in the interior ave 
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woads are also rendered! difficult by the mountainous nature of 
the country: they are good only between ‘the linge towns, the 
Gross roads bring m general so bad as to inte the cate 
of ities on the backs of mules and horses, 
i J alture is very backward in Spain. Scarce- 
Jy a twelfth part of the land is cultivated and many of the tines¢ 
tracts are allowed to lie waste. It is supposed that with proper 
care the soil would support three times as muny inhabitants as it 
does at present. This neglect of agriculture is attributed to 
variqns causes; partly to the badness of the roads and the want 
of canals, which prevent the inhabitants from ‘bringing their 
Produce to market; partly to the monopolies and impolitic re- 
Sirictions of the government; partly to the religion, which en- 
courages the observance of an absard number of holidays: and 
rly to the natural indolence of the Spaniards who hate and 
Renae all tabor, The ‘best cultivated provinces are Biscay, 
Galiciu, Catalonia, Valencia and a part of Granada. 

Chief Towns] Modrid, the caprtal of Spain, is situated near the 
centre of the kingdom, in New Castile, on the emall tiver Man- 
ganares, in lat, 40° 26° N. and lon 3° £2' W. It stands on several 
mall eminences in the centre of a large plain, which ix elevated 

feet above the level of the tea. It is surrounded hy a high 
earthen wall but bas no ditch or other means of defence. Most 
of the streets are strait, wide, clean, well paved, und well 
|. ‘There are numerous squares adorned with statues and 
jing but the most distinguished is the Plaza Mayor, which 
forms a oblong in the centre of the city, 1,936 feet in 
circuit and inclosed by 146 houses. all uniform and Give stories 
high, with balconies nnd porticoes weiperted by pillars. "This is 
the scene of the bul is and public executions. The most 
‘remarkable public building # the royal paluce at the west end 
‘of the town, which is of a square form, Leb ots yt fronts of 
404 feet each, and is 86 feet in height, and incloses in the 
acourt 120 feet square. It is strongly built; its walls ane 
rick, its foundations deep, its pillurs strong, wid every room is 
vaulted, Ho wood being admutted into its construction. It is ele- 
ornamented on the outside, and in the interior’ 
jous apartments, and a large collection ofp: 
| masters of Flanders, Italy and Spain. ‘The chi lefect is 
the want of gardens, Of the public walks of Madrid, the princi- 
is the Prado, which makes so conspicuous a figure in Spanish 
pees and plays, It runs along the east and north sides of 
eh ani is planted with trees. Madrid enjoys almost always 
a less sky, and a pure atid serene atmosphere, but the ait 
is extremely owing to the elevated situation, and produces. 
ee cial ol bint fee ee has, Hise 
ind prospers chiefly from the presence court.” 'The 
eo ix estimated at 168,000. 
iz, in the province of Seville, stands on the island of Leon 
at the extremity of a long tongue of land which projects ina 
N.W, direction, fbeg town is walled, and on three sides sur- 
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articles, is carried on to 8 considerable, 

the royal tobacco manufactory, icekmapatiog the whole king- 
dom: with cigurs, snuff and tobacco, and (gives employment to 
1,500, 8 and 490 horses or mules. . ‘he population of 

Seville tsestimated-at 100,009. c p r 
a celetrated in the province of the same name, 
is rommuntcally situated on the river Xenil or Genil, 125 miles E, 
of Seville, on two hills at ‘the extremity of ao, immense ploin 
surrounded by lofty mountains. The towa maker a fine appear 
ance to the approaching traveller, the houses rising one ve 
another, with tarrets and gilded cupolas, and the whole crowned 
ty the Alhumbra, or pylace of the ancient Moorish kings, and in 
e back ground the Sierra Nivada covered. with snow; but on 
entering the gntes this grandeur disappears; the streets are 
found to be narrow’ and irregular, and the buildings hear visible 
marks of decay, ‘The Alhambra however still retains much of ite 
ancient ornament of the pare is 
mere 


celebrated for its vines) ia situated on the const 


of Granada at the bottom ofa deep bay, with a | lain to the 
Iy P raked large. pl 


north, while on the east and west it by lofty, moun- 
tains, whose sides are covered with vineyards and plantations 
of olive, almond, orange and lemon trees, The harbor is easy 

“pertectly sheltered from all winds, sufficiently capa- 
cious to contain about 400 ships; and so deep that vessels of the 
largest burden can come up close to the quays. The town is 
fortified and contains 52,000 inhabitants. 
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an extensive commerce ; the wool of Spain being mostly export- 
ed jhrongh this channel to England, France, Uoiland and other 
countries, while the whole of the north of Spain issupplied from 
this place with foreign merchandize. Population, 15,000. Ali- 
cont ix asyell built maritime town in the province of Valencia on 
a peninsnia, in a hay of the Mediterranean, at the bottom of a 
rocky mountain, on the summit of which is the castle. ‘The cam- 
merce of the town is considerable, especially in,wine and soap. 
Population } 7,000, 

Ferraly an important sea-port and one of the principal stations 
of the Spanish savy, is on the north coast of Galicia at the influx 
ofa small. river into the bay of Corunna. ‘The harbors deep, 
safe and capacious, and the entrance narrow and well defended by 
forts. The town is strongly fortified. Here are -marine barracks 
for the accommodation of 6,000 men, dock-yards, arsenals, rope- 
walks and magazines of naval stores of all kinds: Population 
40,000. Carthagena, the principal station of the navy. in the 
Mediterranean, is an old and yell known sea-port on the coast of 
Murcia, founded by the Carthaginian general, Asdrubal. The 
harbor is the hest in the Mediterranean, if not in Europe... It conr 

- sists of 4 natural basin of great depth, reaching close tothe town 
and secured from every wind by the surrounding bills and by.an 
island near the entrance. The town stands on a peninsula in this 
Dasin and contains 25,000 inhabitants, ’ 

Aranjuez, the residence of the court during a part of the year, 

* is onthe Tagus, 20 miles from Madrid, with which it is connect 
ed by a superb road, constrncted.on the model of the ancient Ro- 
man roails. Here is a beautiful royal palace with elegant gar- 
dens. Population 10,000. Excurial is a village of 2,000 inhabi- 
tants, situated in a dreary uncultivated country, 20 miles N. W, 
of Madrid, but celebrated for ils palace, which isa. magnificent 
sirncture erected at an expense of £3,000,000 sterling. St. Jide 
fonso is a small town 40 miles north of Madrid, containiag the 
royal palace of Lx Granjn with its beautiful gardens, It is the 
highest royal residence in Europe, being at an elevation of 3,800 
fevt above the level of the sea. Population 4,300. 

‘The other considerable towns are, 1. Burgus, the capital of 
the province of the same name, which is on the river Arlanzon, 
“432 miles N. of Madrid, and has considerable commerce is the ex- 
portation of the wool of Old Castile, most of which passes through. 
this town to Bilboa. Population 9,000. 2. Salamanca, cele- 
brated for its university, is 153 miles W.N.W. ef Madrid, oo the 
river Tormes, a branch of the Duero. Population 13,600. 
3. Budajos, the capital of Estremadura, is in a beautiful plain on 
the Guadiana. It was always a place of strength and now forms 
an important barrier fortress on the side of Portugal, from which 
it is distant only 4} miles. It was taken by storm by the British, 
under lard Wellington, after a memorable conflict on the 6th of 
April 1812. Population 14,500. 4, Toledo is on the Tagus, 32 
miles S.S. W. of Madrid, on a rock almyst surrounded by the riv- 
ery Two centuries ago it is said ta. have contained 200,000. in- 
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habitants, bot the number is now reduced to 25,000. It was for- 
merty celebrated for the exquisite te ‘of its sword blades, 
8, Xerez ide la Frontera, 15 wiles N. N.E. of Cadiz, contains 
40,000 inhabitants, If environs are-celebrated for the excellent 

Ecija is beautifully situated on 


38,000. 
in 
pa ore siee 


tain. 
with the monasteries ; and the instraction given is replete with 
on inne pt etson rere0s 10,350,000, and it is 

popu! was A t 

that the number has not increased since. Spain has for 
along time been one of the least populous countries in Europe. 
‘This deficleocy is attributed by some to the expulsion of the Jews 
and Moors, to the contagious in the south, to the intestine 
wars with the Moors carried on incessnntly for 7 centuries, to the 
to ‘America, and to the vast number of clergy who 
never marry. A more operative cause than elther, and porbups 
than all'these, may be found in the extreme indolence of the in- 


Classes of Society.) In Spain, as in Germany, there prevails 
etl of rit ole pride, and ‘scrapalots distivetion of 
classes. The nobility bear the titles of dake, marquis, or count, 
and are styled collectively, Titulados. The gentry nre called 
Hidalgos, a term applied to all who are of genteel Heth or whose 

such as doctor in liw, or doctor in medicine, dittin- 

hem from the mass of agriculturists, merchants and menu- 

Jacturers. In some provinces these distiuctions are little at. 

tended to, but in others, as in Biscay and Asturia, almost all the 

Beda) tavresie fe Hate eh ter of its inhabi &j 
‘4 et 16 racter of its inhabitants, 

exhibits ih variety, having been peopled from yory iieront 

quarters, nnd the diffically of communication between the differs 
La htt ed prevented that appronch to oniformits 

‘constantintercourse would have produced. {ndolence is 

the-vice of the inland and southera provinces; it may in fact be 








was, (il 1820, the. re 
ion, which was abolished 


BL bishops and wnt loss 
distri! through 18,87P. parizhes. 
In addition to these, there were recently 2,000 monasteries con- 
Aaining nearly 50,000, monks, and 1075 convents with, 20,000 
‘nuns. Part of these monasteries and convents are now (1021) 
abolished, and the inmates allowed a small pension for life, gov- 
emment having appropriated their landsito the public treasury. 
Army and Novy.) The army consists at present of about 50,000 
men, besides the national militia. The strength of the Spanish 
army has ‘varied greatly of late years: its general character is 
in the soldiers and a want of professional knowledge. jn 
thelofhicers ‘The Spanith navy suffered severely from the war 
-Eoglind, begun in 1796; and still more atthe battle. of 
in October 1805, It formerly contained 42 ships, of 
the lint, 30 frigates and numerous smaller vessels; but at pres- 
ent itis in a very inefficient state, and is reduced to 5 suil of the 

line, 10 frigates, and 65 smaller vessels. oes 
Revenue, 4c.) The revenue in 1817 was about £6,000,000, 
‘The expenditure, for several years, bas constantly exceeded the 
revenue, and frequently by more than £1,000,000.. ‘The inter- 
eston the national debt is £1,150,000,, The revenve from the 
American mines was formerly considerable, but this source of in- 

come may now be considered us finally lost. 
eo J. lo a, country abounding with the finest. wool, 
manufactures of that article might he expected, bat 
‘such js the indplence of the Spaniaris, that Spain is obliged to 
a part on bas woollen shots nom England eels Kone: 
Lr 09 3 e active mines 

rent of her hard-ware ;£0 that except in Cae 
and cottons are made in large quantities, 
conducted with spirit in Spain are the 
’ thes, aml the working of Bs 
parto grass (Spanish broom) into matts, baskets, echoes and olher 


al J) The exports from Spain consist chiefly of wool, 
brandy, fruit, olive oil, silk and salt. In retora the chiet 
parts are woollen cloth, harl-ware.and cottons from England ; 
from Germany and Ireland; sroallens, jewelry and paper 
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from France ; naval stéres from the Baltic; corn from the Black 
sea and the Baltic; and salt fish from Newfoundland. The trade 
with Europe is almost entirely passive, being carried on prince 
pally by the British, French, Dutch, Danes, Swedes and North- 
Americans. The most important branch of Spanish commerce 
was, till recently, the trade with the colonies, consisting chiefly 
ef the import of silver and gold from the American mines, and 
the export of European manofactures, This commerce was car 
ried on by the Spaniards themselves, but since the emancipation 
ef South America it seems to.be rapidly passing into the hands of 
the English. 

Curiosity] Montserrat, a single mountain in Catalonia, about 
30 miles N. W. of Barcelona, is remarkable for its hermitages 
and arich monastery of Benedictines. It is about 24 miles in cir 
¢umference and rises to the height of 3,300 feet above the level 
ef the sea. The monastery is about half way up the mountain 
and contains a miraculous image of the Virgin Mary, which at- 
tracts an immense number of pilgrims. All the poor who come 
here are fed gratis for three days ; and all the sick are received 
into the hospital. The monks, about 60 in number, live in a re- 
eluse manner and adhere to very rigid rules of abstinence. 
Higher up the mountain are 13 hermitages, each having a amall 
chapel, a cell, a well in the rock, and a little garden. "Phe hers 
mits are chiefly persons of family and fortune, who have retired 
from the world to devote themselves to meditation and silence. 
Amule is sent weekly from the convent with 13 baskets of provi- 
sions, one for each of the hermits. One of the hermitages is very 
curiously and awfully constructed between two narrow projec- 
tions of the rock, and though it is 2,500 paces distant from the mo- 
nastery by the path, it impends so much over it that the music in 
the church below can be heard very distinctly. The scenery of 
the mountain has an uncommon mixture of the sublime and beac- 
tiful. The traveller meets with delightfal vallies in the midst of 
threatening rocks, tinds shade and verdure surrounded by sterit 
ity, and sees natural cascades rushing from the steepest points of 
the mountain to fertilize the scattered gardens. 

Islands.] The principal Spanish islands are the Balearic isl- 
ands, the largest of which are Majorca, and Minorca, avd the 
Pithyusae islands, consisting of Ivica, Formentera and several 
smaller islands. The two groupes, taken together, constitute the 
province of Majorca. 

Majorca, the largest of the Balearic isles, is situated in the 
Mediterranean, 100 miles from the coast of Spain. It contains 
1,400 square miles, and about 136,000 inhabitants, of whom 00 
Jess than 3,700 are priests, monks or nuns. The surface is partly 
level and partly mountainous, the climate is mild, and the soil gen- 
erally fertile, particularly in the south and enat. ‘The principal 
pro-luctions are wine, oil, oranges, almonds, figs, dnd other fruit, 
all of which are exported. Palma, the cnpital, is a fortified town 
at tie bottom of a large bay on the S. W. side of the.island. It 
Jhas a good lrarbor, and considerable trade. Population 30,000. 
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winds. The eastern side of the bay is formed by the promon- 
tory and isthmus; to the south is the sea; the other sides are 
formed by the mainland of Spain, but the command of the bay 
depends on the possession of its formidable promontory. The 
town of Gibraltar stands at the foot of the promontory on the N.. 
W. side. It is strongly fortified, partioularly on the side towards 
the bay, where there are walls within walls, double and treble 
ontworks, but its chief protection after all is derived from the 
batteries on the neighboring heights, which sweep both the isth- 
mue and the approach to the town by water. 

Gibraltar was first fortified in the modern style in the reign of 
the emperor Charles V. It wus taken by the English in 1704, and 
bas since been repeatedly besieged, but always without success: 
The most memorable attack was in 1782, when general Elhot 
successfully defended the place against the combined forces of 
France and Spain. Since that time the British have spent large 
sums in improving the fortifications. Excavations of great extent 
have been made by gunpowder in the solid rock, to establish 
communications between the different posts, and enable thein to 
be relieved without a logs of lives from the enemy’s fire; and 
the place may now be considered as absolutely impregnabje to 
any military force and can be reduced only by treachery or 
starvation. The number of the garrison at present is 3,000; in 
time of war it is much greater. The population of the town, 
including the military, is about 13,000, partly British, partly 
Spaniards, Italians, Jews and even Moors, all attracted hither by 
mereantile considerations. The commerce of the place em- 
braces a great variety of articles, being derived not from the pro- 
duce of any particular tract of country, but from the fitness of 
the town for a general entrepot. Cottons and other manufactures 
of England; sugar, ram and other produce of the West-Indies; 
tobacco, rice and flour from North America, are imported here 
from the west; while wine, fruits, silk, wax and other Mediter- 
ranean articles are brought in from the east. 





PORTUGAL. 


Situation and Extent. Portugal is bounded N. and E. by Spain, 
‘S. and W. by the Atlantic. It extends from 36° 56’ to 42° 7 N. 
lat. and from 6° 15' to 9° 30’ W. lon. Ita form is oblong ; its 
length from N. to S. is 350 miles and its average breadth about 
120. The area is estimated at 40,875 square miles. . 
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Darren and mountainous regions. In Alentejo are more wander 
ing beggars than in all the rest of the kingdom. The best mare 
inere come from Algarve. The Portuguese generally are infe- 
rior in stature to the Spaniards. Their complexion is swarthy, 
approaching to an olive. They have, generally, graceful forms, 
regular features, and dark, brilliant, expressive eyes. 

Langue e.] The Portuguese language strongly resembles the 
Spanish ; ‘Toth are derived chiefly from the Latin; but the latter 
js more remote from it and harsher to the ear than the former. 
They have both about the same proportion of Arabic words; 
but the Portuguese has borrowed none of the guttural sounds of 
that langoage, which are numerous in the Spanish. Lot 

Government.] The govertiment is an hereditary monarchy. 
Portugal, like Spain, has its Cortes or representative body, con- 
sisting of the clergy, the high nobility and the eommons, bat they 
were not assembled after 1697, until the recent revolution, simi- 
lar tu that of Spain. restored them to their ancient powers. The 
kingdom is styled “The United kingdom of Portugal, Brazil and 
the two Algarves.” In 1806, when Portugal was invaded by the 
French, the court and royal family removed to Rio Janeiro im 
Brazil, but they have now returned to Europe. 

Religion.] The religion is the Roman Catholic, and wes for. 
merly maintained with much intolerance. The inquisition pun- 
ished heretics with great severity, but it now acts only as an ex 
gine of civil police. A great number of monasteries, (above 400) 
are still kept up, and a large portion of the best land of the king. 
dom is the property of the church. 

Revenue, Army, c.] The revenue amounts to between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000, a considerable pertion of which 
is derived from Brazil. ‘The debt is small, not exceeding 
£12,000.000. The army contains 66,000 regular troops, of 
whom 24,000 are in Brazil. The navy consists of 9 ships of the 
line, 14 frigates and many smaller vessels, manned by 12,000 
sailors. 

Manufactures and Commerce.] Manufactares are in a very 
backward state, the establishments being on a small scale, and con- 
fined to a few of the large towns. The commerce of the king- 
dom is more considerable, but for along time past both the im- 
port and export trade have been managed chiefly by foreign 
merchants, particularly British, rettled at Lisbon and Oporto. 
The exports consist almost entirely of raw produce, viz. wine, 
salt, wool and fruits. Of wine the average annual value export- 
ed is nearly £2,000,000; of salt, fully £300,000; of wool, below 
£100,000. The imports are very various, vi: flour, fish, 
woollens, linen, cotton goods, hard-ware snd Bi 
of almost every kind. The whole value of the imports 
£3,000,000. The intercourse with Brazil, which was formerly 
restricted to Portuguese merchants, is now open to all nations. 
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Maritime Alps ; from Mont Viso to Mont Cei 
Cottian Alps ; and the part north of Mont Cenis for some distance 
is called the Graian Alps. The next divisions are the Pennine; 
Lepontine, and Rhaetian Alps, which lie principally in Switzerlands 
after which follow the .Voric, Carnic, and Julian Alps on the 
side of Germany. The highest summit, and the highest moantain 
in Europe, is Mont Blanc, in the Pennine Alps, which reaches aa 
elevation of 14,676 feet above the level of the sea. There are 
humerous summits in almost every part of the range which ex- 
teed 9,000 feet. 

The Apennines may be considered asa continuation of the 
Maritime Alps. They leave that chain in lat. 44° 12' N. and after 
running for a considerable distance to the east, turn gradually to, 
the south, separate Tuscany from the States of the church, and 
after traversing the latter country and Naples in their whole ex- 
tent, divide into two branches, one of which stretches al.ng the 
eastern side of the gulf of Taranto, and terminates at Capo di 
Leuca, while the other proceeds on the west side of the <ame 
gulf, and terminates near the strait of Messina at the S.W. 
extremity of Calabria. The mountains in the island of Sicily 
are sometimes considered as a continuation of the Apennines. 

Rivers.] The Po, the principal river in Italy, rises in Mont Vir0, 
in the Cottian Alps, on the borders of France, and runt in an 
easterly direction, passes through the Kingdom of Sardinia sepa 
rates Austrian Italy or the Lombardo-Venetian kingdum from Par- 
ma, Modena, abd the States of the church, and discharges itself 
through many mouths into the Adriatic, about 30 miles s..uth of Ve- 
nice, after a course of more than 500 miles. It is sufficiently deep 
to bear boats and barges at 30 miles from its source, hut the nar 
igation is at all seasons difficult, and not unfrequently hazardens on 
account of the rapidity of the current. Its waters are liable to 
sudden increase from the melting of the snows and from heary 
falls of rain, the rivers that flow into it being almost all mom- 
tain streams; and in the flat country in the lower part of its 
course, great dikes are erected on both sides of the river to pro- 
tect the lands from inundation. During its long course it receites 
a great number of tributaries, its channel being the. final recepta- 
cle of almost every stream which rises on the eastern and south- 
ern declivities of the Alps, and the northern declivity of the Apea- 
nines. Its principal tributaries, beginning in the west, are,the Dora 
Riparia ; the Dora Baltea; the Stura ; the Orco; the Sesia; 
the Tanaro ; the Tesino, which rises in mount St. Gotharl id 
Switzerland, and after flowing through lake Maggiore forms the 
boundary between Sardinia and the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom; 
“the Olona, which passes by Milan; the dda, which also risesia 
Switzerland, and flowing at first in a westerly direction pases 
through the lake of Como, after which it turns to the south and 
joins the Po near Cremona; the Oxglio, which rises on the bor- 
ders of Switzerland and passes through lake Isco; the Afincioy 
which issues from the southern extremity of the lake of Garda, 
and after forming the lake and marshes that surround Mantoa 







it is called thé 
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2. LOMBARDO-VENETIAN KINGDOM. 


The Lombardo-Venetian kingdom forms part of the Austrian 
empire, and will be more properly described under that head. 


3. KINGDOM OF THE TWO SICILIES. 


Situation and Extent.) ‘The continental part of the kingdom 
of the two Sicilies is called the kingdom of Naples. It occupies 
the southera part of the peninsula of Italy, and is bounded N. W. 
by the States of the church, and on all other sides by the Adriatic 
and Mediterranean: from Sicily it is separated by the strait of 
Messina, which in the narrowest part is not more than two miles 
broad. It extends from 13°to 19° E. lon. and from 37° 50’ to 
42° 66° N. lat. The area of the whole kin it ‘imated at 
43,600 square miles, of which Naples contains 31,000 and Sicil] 
12,800. SS 
_ Divisions.) The kingdom of Naples is divided into the follow- 
ing provinces. 

Provinces. Population —_ Provinces. Population, 
1. Naples, 782,000 | 9. Molise, 207,000 
@. Terra di Lavoro, 519,500} 10. Terra di Bari, = - 331,000 
3. Principato Citra, 444,300} 11. Terrad’Otranto, 292,000 
4. Principato Ultra, 357,000 | 12. Basilicata, 378,000 
§. Abruzzo Ultra, f. 157,000 | 13, Calabria Citra, 341,000 
6 Abruzzo Ultra, Il. 223,000 | 14 Calabria Ultra, I. 
7. Abruzzo Citra, 232,500 | 15. Calabria Ultra, i.e 
7. Capitanata, 255,000 - 






Face of the Country, $c.] The Apennines pass throng the 
whole extent ef the kingdom, from N. W. to S. E. and in Ahrazzo 
there are several suminits more than 8,000 feet high. Below 
the mountains there are many fertile hills, and extensive plains 
and vallies, which under the influence of an invariably mild cli- 
mate present a remarkable luxuriance of vegetation. Marshes 
are found on various parts of the sea-coast and by their insalubrity 
render some of the most fertile districts uninhabitable. The oil is 
in general very fertile,producing corn, tobacco, vines,olives, &c. = 
abundance, but owing to the indolence of the people agriculture 
is much neglected. In many parts the grain is still separated 
from the straw by the trampling of cattle. 

Voleanoes.} This kingdom is exposed to volcanoes and to 
2 stakes, which have sometimes buried whole cities in their 
ruirs. The most celebrated volcano is Vesuvius, a solitary mou 
tar. & wiles E. of Naples, It rises to the height of 3,6CO feet 
above the sea, and has been liable to frequent eruptions. The 
ret on record is that of the year 79, when Pompeii and Herce- 
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800 feet Jong, and replenished with busts, statues and | 
Here is the celebrated Venue de Medicis, and. other 
specimens of art, carried off for a Losin dims nr hae 
dm 1815, Popolation 76,000, 

Leghorn, situated marek eng district onthe const 12 mien 
'S.of the mouth of the Arno, has 


in 1219 
was 60,000, of whom 8000 were Jews. To 
pi Taner ties tonne from its mouth. 


Itis celebrated for Haden a! 
nursery of Part ted Sierra 
‘cation in heel ‘It has 40 


17,000. solbacieieatal te etplcubeteaneedine 
s&s senate lu aay nr me 
“Se atria hentia ige ahd literati: Population 


: Ga]. ‘The | igrand dake ivan tonlimited monarch, 
ns peepee ted a dollars, ‘The army contains 


Bade A 
ae 6B, DUTORE OF PARMA. 
* 
the: dutchy of Parma is | ‘bounded N. by the! LarnbardoVevetiat 
sdom; E. by Modena; S. by *dkinded porn of ‘Tuscany, 
" -by Sardinia. 11 is divided into font ticts, viz. Parma, 
Borgo San Domino and Guastalla. It containa 2,200 
aquare:iiles aod 377,000 inhabitants. The southern part of the 
. territory is traversed by several branches of the ia iaotie bab 
the northera part consists of extensive plains. ‘The principal 
river is the Po, which rans slong the northern border nui 
here receives the Taro, the Trebia and a sumber of smaller 
scoala which rise in. the Apennines) and traverse: the 
obi south Lara The inal is Ll iy well enlti- 
2 power of the sovereign is pot limited 
ive peeling By the treaty of Paris in: 1a ihe 
given ‘to ak Saye (Marin bite wife otNepplaog 
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Swi 
B «lat, and from 8° 30° 
i al E, i= ‘The aren is estimated at 267,674 square 


2 
Divirions.] The following table exhibits the size and popula« 
tion of the component parts of this great monarchy, 


‘Countrion. 


1. German States, 
1, Lower Austria or the 
Archdutehy of Austria, 
@ fener Austria or Sti 
& i Kiogeots ban i 
; er Austria or the Tyrol 
ipraebanla: ke 


Hi aes 
at ae i 3 
astrian Poland or Ww § \ 
Kingdom of Galicia, 3,778,000 112 
HI. The Hungarian States, 134,398 10,698,000 79 
1. The kingdom of Hungary 88,660 7,515,000 85 
Sclavonia, 6,776 
a os 
‘mal 
5. iranayltanta) 24,640, 
TV. Austrian Italy, 18,290 
1. The government of Milan, 8.340 
2. The government of Venice, 9,050 


Total, 267,674 27,972,000 105 


Mountains. ¢ Carpathian” mountains separate Hungary. 
from. Bere asd padi ry from Turkey. Wrvelicanritces beet 
pe the main and encircle Breer on all cuea as 


eee chain in eps Moravia and Bohemia fro 
The part between Silesia and Bohemia is cal 




















from this number of ubout it 
Sere stare 
These aa are distinguished for else Dol strength, bravery 


‘and con: 
+ rd 


Austrian i 
many in the 16th: pentury, and historians are aut 
some: a Kemeny inns vente merta “te 
country and disperse in small parties over the world, while 
them as of Hindoo origin. ‘Their whole numberin 
is believed to exceed 700,000. 
expel them in 1530; France in 1560; Spain in 15915 but 
never with complete success. For three’ centuries they have 
Sponins tare pepieenyrend el eomatsn sop eet 
ir manners yi its 
have not been affected by the lapse of time, the variation of 
‘climate, and influence of example. In the neighborhood of civ- 
Heesieesinricoinns barbarous ;-and in the midst of cities and 
live in tents and holes ‘of the earth, and wander 
Ferues, to place as fugitives and vagabonds. The women’are 
Geico: andthe” Tmaporityiol both sexes are lazy” beggars 
u 


} The established religion’ ie the Roman Catholic > 
but in ‘Transylvania and Sclavonia, members of the 
Protestant : ‘Greek churches re stele grip ar 
enjoyment of considerable privileges. Indeed since ime 
oe Il. who commenced his reign in 1765, frée toleration has 

been granted to all sects throu; the Austrian dominions. 
‘The number of the various sects is estimated a3 je ne 


and “) There ‘are universities at er: 
‘Tnaspruck, Lemberg, Pest; Padua and Milan.” "Since the 
time of Joseph Il. Austria has had a national literature, which is 
‘ot ‘confined to the German part of her population, but extends to 
the Sclavonians, Greeks and Jews, and among those na~ 
Desc eed in a progressive state, but among the Italians it is’ 
paseaaemanous teed carte ve by 
of buabess wid vof 
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Government. The government is monarchical, but in some 
provinces the emperor has much-more power than in others. In 
Hungary his power is limited by the diet, which is composed ot 
four states or classes, Ist, the Catholic prelates; 2d, the higher 
nobility ; 3d, the representatives of the inferior nobles ; and 4th, 
the representatives of the royal free towns. The Tyrolese also 
possess many privileges. Austrian Italy was erected into a king- 
dom by an edict of the emperor in 1815, and thongh inseparable 
from the Austrian empire, it bas its own constitution. at the head 
of which is a prince of the imperial family, with the title of vice- 
roy. Galicia bears the title of kingdom, and is governed hy a 
viceroy; and in 1817 liberal constitution was published, anda 
representative government established. Bohemia and Moravia 
have each an assembly of states but their power is merely nomi 
nal. The administration of the whole empire centres in Vienna, 
and is composed of a number of boards, under the name of coun- 
cils, chanceries and conferences. In the German diet, Austria 
presides, and has one vote ; in the general assembly she has four 
votes. 

Revenue and Debt.) The anntal revenue is estimated at about 
60,000,000 dollars. ‘The public debt before the French revolu- 
tion was $90,000,000; in 1805, more than $350,000,000, and now 
more than $650,000,000. 

Army and Navy.) The army on the peace establishment con- 
sists of 220,000 infantry, 36,000 cavalry, with about 15,000 artil- 
lery. | For the protection of trade, a few frigates and other armed 
vessels are kept up on the Adriatic; while on thé Danube, to- 
wards the Turkish frontier, are stationed the vessels called 
techaiken, manned by about 1,000 soldiers and seamen. 

Manufactures and Commerce.| Austria has recently become a 
manufacturing state, and has not only made herself in this respect 
almost independent of foreign nations, but manufactured goods are 
to some extent articles of export. -In the Hungarian states there 
is very little industry. The provinces which are most distinguish- 
ed for their manufactures ane Bohemia, Moravia, and the part of 
Lower Atl which lies below the Ens. Commerce is carried 
en partly by sea but principal land. The principal sea- 
are "Trieste and Venice. Tl a orsipal centres YT the "and 

{ beret are Vienna, Prague, Brunn, Brody, Botzen, Pest and Crow 
stadt. : ‘ 
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connected with the rest of the continent by the isthmus of Cor- 
inth. The province of Gallipoli is a peninsula lying along the 
N. side of the strait of the Dardanelles. 

Bays.) The largest bay is the gulf of Salonica, which forms 
the north-western arm of the Archipelago. East of the gulf of 
Salonica and separated from it and from each other by narrow 
peninsulas are the gulf of Cassandria, Monte Santo, and Contesse. 
"The gulf of Lepanto is on the north side of the Morea. The gulf 
of Egina is on the east side of the Morea, and separated from the 
gulf of Lepanto by the isthmus of Corinth, which in its narrowest 
part is only 5 or 6 miles across. 

Mountains.| The Carpathian mountains form part of the boun- 
dary between Turkey and Hungary, but the principal mountains 
of Turkey are the Hemus ridge, a branch of the Alps, which en- 
ters the country at its N. W. corner and proceeds in a semicircu- 
lar form along the southern border of Bosnia, Servia and Bul- 
garia, separating the waters which flow morth into the Save and 
the Danube from those which flow south into the Adriatic and the 
Archipelago, and terminating on the coust of the Black sea at cape 
Emineh, ia lat. 42° 30’ N. From the centre of this range a chain 
proceeds in a northerly direction between Servia and Bulgaria, 
and crossing the Danube at Orsova unites with the Carpathian 
mountains. Another chain, called the Rodope mountains, proceed- 
ing from nearly the same point, rune in a S. E. direction towards 
the strait of the Dardanelles. The Pangeus chain is a branch 
of the Rodope, which leaves it nearly at the commencement of 
its course and proceeds in a southerly direction towards the 
of Contesse. Still farther west a chain proceeds from the Ha- 
mu: in a southerly direction to the peninsula included between 
the gulf of Contesse and the gulfof Salonica. 

Down the middle of the peninsula of Greece, and parallel to 
its two coasts, runs a continuous range of lofty mountains, divid- 
ing the waters which flow east into the Archipelago from those 
which flow west into the Ionian sea, and varying in height trom 
7 to 8,000 feet in the northern and central part, to as many hun- 
dred near the southern extremity. Of the former height may 
be reckoned the ridge of Pindus and Parnassus, while Parnes, 
Pentelicus and Hymettut in Attica do not exceed the latter. 
Branches are thrown off towards either coast from this central 
chain: to the eastward, the celebrated Olympus, rising near the 
head of the gulf of Salonica, to the height of 6,000 feet, forms 
the north extremity of an inferior chain, consisting of Ossa and 
Pelion, Oeta and Othrys, and continuing in a S.E. direction 
through the island of Negropont. The central range of Grecian 
mountains is. continued in a northerly direction till it meets the 
Hoemus chain. 

One of the most celebrated single mountains is Monte Santo, 
anciently called Moont Athos, situated on the point of a peninsula 
formed by the gulfs of Contesse and Monte Santo, and nearly dye 
west of the isiand of Lemnos. To the readers of Grecian Inatory 
it is well known by its ancient name ; the modern one of Monte 
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contaipg at present only 1300 inhabitants. Philippi is a vill 
altuated at the foot of Mount Pangceus, 80 miles E. by N. of 
lonica, and 8 miles from the sea, The adjacent plans one fa- 
mous for the battle in which Brutus and Cassiua were slain. Mis- 
ra or Mistra in the southern part of the Morea, 28 miles S. of 
Feipolizes, ia within two miles of the site of the gocignt, 
harsalia, in Thessaly, 18 miles S. E. of Larissa, comtaing 6,00) 
inhabitants. It lies peat to the Lage so well known for the 
decisive victory gained by Cesar over, Pompey. ancient 
Yythe capital of Boeotia, is 28 inilea"W. |W. of Athena, apd 
tains at present 5,000 inhabitants. Platea, the scene of. the 
famous baitle with the Persians, is 8 miles S. of Thebes...” 

Dardanelles.}. The Dardanelles are two, old and strapg: 
op the Hellespont, (sometimes called from them the strait of the 
Dardanelles) between the seu of Memes and | the Greene 
Archi e is situated in. Europe, the other standa, 
the ‘Abiatie side of the strait. There aie on each side, ioe 
‘ops, adapted to discharge granite balls; they are of bram, wi 
chambers like mortars 22 feet long, and from 25 to $8 i 
ches inthe bere. . These castles are called the Old 
to distinguish them from two others built, at the entrance of the 
‘atrait, about 19 miles to the southwest, ane of which stank iq 

? ibe manner ‘I Asis, and art other in Europe. ind floss 

‘opulatian. | e population is variously estimat rom 
19,000,000. Of the hole number about on quarter, are Ter e 
one third Greeks, and the remainder Sclavoniags, Wallachia 
Armenians, Jews, gypsies and Franks. The Turks are most 
numerous in the province of Rumelia, the Greeks in the penix- 
aula below the parallel of 41°30’ N. lat.; the Sclavonians 4 
Bulgaria, Servia and Bosnia; and the Wallachians in Wallachia 
and Moldayia. 

Greeks.] The modern Greeks, oppressed by a despotic 
ernment, bear but a faint resemblance to their ancestors, ‘they 
‘discover, however, an active and enterprising disposition, and 
the commerce of the Turks is cartied on pricipally by Greek 
mariners, and there are many wealthy Greek merchants oo the 
continent and among the islands. Much has been aid of fate in 
“Europe of the restoration of ancient Greece, and the Greeks 
themselves have begun to direct their attention to literary 
suits. ‘Their progress in the ancient Greek language rd 
general literature, duripg the last 30 years, has been very cam 
siderable. With their literary improvement, their degire fer 
independence has been increased, and among the higher class of 
citizens, there prevails a very acute feeling at their 
degraded state, and a degree of enthusiasm and veneration fag 
their ancient heroes, poets, philosophers and statesmen, whee 
"Religion, ‘The establahed religion of ‘Turk a 

‘eligion. e established religion of Turkey is u 
but at heed thirds of the ‘nbebitants are Cornmeal 
to the Greek church. The L Mabomeiss 
Feligion. He is appointed by the Sultan and is the second sab 








” snore 


artillery and 20,000 regular cavalry. ‘The rest are # mere rab- 
ble of irregular troops. ‘ The ‘Turkish svidiers ué:brave end tah 
with enthogiasm to an attack, firmly believing thet:if' they-Silim 
Battle they shal} be iinmediately received into paradise; batithay 
are without discipline, ‘and in their tute-wate ‘with -Rosele, thay 
have been oniformly beaten. ‘“Fie Turkish: gevérnmentte fally 
‘sensible of the advantages to be ferived' froar the improved-Re- 
ropean tictitsy and about'20 years ageactaallyinteoduted them, 
‘but the prejudices of. the cominon'people in faver of the old imdde 
of figtitidg, and the’ vidlent clathor of the Jehiseeries thayed foxtiod: 
the governmiéit to‘ibandon‘all attempts at innovation 
in 1806 consisted of 20 ships’ of the’ line, 15: frijyateey and 88 
smallér vessels, but it is now greatly reduced. : se: . 
Revémie.] ‘The public revenue is estimated at about 186,808,080 
dollars, “The public debt in'1807 hregpaebernap end. Grstas wg 
‘The’ private revenne uf the ~Sultan,‘atising from pyat xe 
inaias, escheats, presents, and extorthéns from the rich: Cleristiine 
and from public officers is very grewt!- t' * tur old 
\\, Mantfactires and’Coimmerce.} ‘Notwithstanding the sWuddesce 
dnd variety of raw materials; the manufactures of thie ebeutty 
ute “not flourishing, The "Turkey carpets, however, haveciden 
long distinguidhed for.their beauty; ae have-the: printed*acalihe 
of Constantinople, and the crapes and gauzes of Salonica. The 
brass cannon of the Turks are admired, and their sword blsdes 
are held in great estimation by foreigners. Moroeco leathér# 
also manufactured in large quantities and of the’ best quality. 
The commerce is considerable, but is carried on principally by 
the Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. The exports, besides the 
above mentioned manufactures, are corn, wine, oil, figs, ca 
rants, &c. 








* ISLANDS. 


Candia, the ancient Crete and one of the largest islands in the 
: Mediterranean, is situated to the south of the Archipelago. It 
.' contains 4,318 square miles and more than 280,000 inhabit ad 
whom 130,000 are Greeks and 150,000 Turks. A chain v 
tains roe throagh the island from E. to W. in the centre of whi 
rises the lofty Peeloriti, the Ida of the ancients, and near.w 
ia the famous labyrinth. The climate is pleasant and 
fertile, yielding corn, wine, oil, raisins, &c. but the insecurity f 
property under the Turks represses all attempts at extensive ca 
tivation. 

Negropont, the largest island in the Archipelago, lies alang the 
eastern ‘coast of Greece, from which it is separated by a narrow | 
chinnel. It contains 482 square, miles and about 60,000 
tanis. Negropont, the capital, is on the west coast of the islesd, 
sad connecied with the.cantinent by 9 bridge, the channel af this 
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TURKEY IN ASIA. 





Situation and Extent.) Turkey in Asia is bounded 
sea of Marmora, the Black sea and Russia ; E. by Persia 
Arabia and |W. by the Mediterranean and the Archipelago. 
extends from 30° to 42° N, lat, and from 26° to 49° E. lon. The 
area is estimated at about 500,000 square miles, without includ- 
ing the Syrian desert. 

Divisions.| Asiatic Turkey is divided into 17 pachalics, most 
of which derive their names from their principal towns; but the 
different parts of the country are.still best known by other names, 
and both are therefore given in the following table, 





Pachatics. Square mites. Popalatioa. 
1. Anatolia, 
| 2 Siwas, 
Asia Minor also} 3. Trehisond; 
‘Anatolia, 4. Konieh, 280,000 6,000,000 
5. Merasche, 
6. Adana, 
1. Aleppo, - 
Syria, (includ- ) 8. Tripoli, 
ing Palestine,) 2 Acre, a 50,000. 1,800,000 
. Damascus, 
3 + Diarhekir, 
Meanpotamia: fl Orta, { 37,000 800,000 
Algeziras, 3 2 . 
also Algeziras, 3. Morth 
‘Turkish Ar- i Yan 
i z 
menia, 18. Erzeram, . 140,000 3,400,000 
tra& Arabi, 117. Bagdad, 


Besides the pachalics mentioned above, there is a province 
eomposed of the island of Cyprus and of a small district on the 
continent adjacent to it on the north. All the isiands fh the Ar 
chipelago belong to the government of the Captain pacha io Ee- 

ropean Turkey, * 

Mountains | Armenia is throughout its whole extent a mous 
tairous country. Mount Ararat is the highest summit and is be- 
Hieved by the “Armenians to he the place on. whitch Noah's ark 
rested alter the flood had subsided. Its summit is 9,500 feet 
above the level of the sea and is covered with perpetual snow. 
‘The mount Taurus chain, called by the Turks Kurun, proceeds in * 
a westerly direction from the mountains of Armenia tc wards Asia 
Minor, and divides into two branches, the principal of which, still 
bearing the name of Taurus, runs parallel with the southern coast 
of Asa Minor, at no great distance, and terminates at cape Keli- 
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beria. The bones of the elephant-and rhinoceros occur in vast 
uantities, not only in the southern regions but in the isles of the 
zen ocean. Several entire carcasses have also been found of 
the mammoth, that extragrdimary animal, no longer found alive 
in any part of the world, but which surpasses in bulk every other 
species of land animal. : 

Chief Towns.| Astrachan, the largest town, is situated on an 
island in the Volga, 52 miles from its mouth. It is a place of 
great trade, and has extensive manufactories. Immense quanti- 
ties of sturgeon and other fish are also caught in the vicinity. 
The population, consisting of Russians, Armenians, Greeks, Tar- 
tars, Persians, Jews, Hindoos, English, French, &c. is variously 
estimated from 30 to 70,000. 

Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, is on the Kur, in lat. 41° 43° N. 
lon. 45° E._ It carrics on considerable trade with Persia, and bas 
18,000 inhabitants, half of whom are Armenians. 

Baku, in the province of Shirvan, is on a promontory which 
juts out into the Caxpian, and its harbor is one of the best in that 
sea. The country around Baku yields large quantities of naphtha, 
which is collected in wells by the natives and used as a substitate 
for lamp oil. The earth seems here to be deeply impregnated 
with inflammable matter, and the city was formerly much resort- 
ed to by the Guebres or fire worshippers of Persia, who built 
various temples of stone, in one of which a blue lambent flame 
issued from a large hollow cane near the altar, and this the de- 
votees of that sect belicved would last till the end of the world. 

Orenburg, on the river Ural, 25) miles N. E. of Astrachan, is 
the great throughfare from Siberia to European Russia anda 
place of considerable trade. The country around is inhabited by 
sumerous Tartar tribes. Population 21,000. 

Tobolsk, situated at the junction of the Tobol and the Irtish, is 
a place of considerable trade. Here is the general magazine for 
the furs paid by the various tribes of Siberia as a tribute to the 
Russian government. The population is 16,000. 

Irkutsk, situated at the junction of the Irkut and the Angara, in 
Ton. 103° 30’ E. lat. 52° 16’ N. is a place of great commercial im- 
portance, being the residence of many merchants engaged in the 
trade between Russia and China, which is carried on at Kiachta. 
It contains about 20,0U0 inhabitants. 

Kiachta, the centre of all the trade carried on between the Rus 
sian and Chinese empires, is situated on the southern frontier of 
Siberia, 330 miles S. of Irkutsk, and within a stone-cast of the 
Chinese city of Maimatshin. The great fair is held in December, 
when merchants flock hither from every part of the Rass 
pire. They bring cloths, furs, Russia aud morocco leath 
receive in exchange nankcens, silk stufls, tea, rhubarb, &c. The 
town contains 150 houses. 

Okhotsk, the centre of the trade with Kamtschatka an! Raseian 
America, is situated on a long narrow pen-nsula included he- 
tween the river Okhota and the sea of Okhotsk. It contair 
2,000 inhabitants. 
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, Tomsk, on the at of the Tom, has consid- 
rable trade and U1 
‘and the ceatre of all the fo 
tains, is situated near the ni 
100 miles 3. BE. of Koll Yeviveisk, on tlie Yebitey, has 
8,000 inhabitants, and a famous fair which is frequented by mer- 
‘chants from every part of Siberia. Yukuirk, on the Lena, has 
3,000 inhabitants and a fonrishing for trade. 

pore "The number of inhubitants ix estimated at about” 
2,700,000. ‘The thase of the population in Siberia consists of the 


same pursuits with the rest of their tation who inhabit the vast 
regions of Central Asia. ‘These tribes inhabit the banks of the 
Selenga, of the lake Batkal, and of the Upper Yenisey. The 
Southern parts of the government of Tobolsk are filled by vations 
tribes of Tariars who subsist principally by pasturage, purticu- 
larly by the rearing of horses. ‘The northern districts are Row 
sessed by hunting tribes, peculiar to itself, not found in any other 


ae Asia. ‘The principal are the Tungouses upon the Yenishy, 
hi 


5 

e Ostinks apon the , the Yakoutes upon the Lena, the 
Samoieds apon the whole northern coast eastward to the Lena, 
the Tchoutchis at the N. E. extremity of Asia. The Buropean. 
inhabitants of Siberia consist almost exclusively of the troops o¢- 
‘éupying a serics of fortified eet scattered at wide intervals over 
this vast dominion, and the ilescendants of those nahappy persons 
who were doomed, by the government, to exile in theée dreary 


regio 
.] The relijzion rally diffused throughont thia 

territory consists of that widely extended system of Boodh, or of » 
the Lamas, which has its central seat in Tibet, bat is generally 

rofessed over all the enst and centre of Asia. Iris here called 
Bisa. ‘On the Upper Selinga, to the south of lake Baikal, 
is the residence of the Bundidla a, the pope or heud of the 
feligion in this partof Asia. Christianity has hitherto made very 
little progress among the natives of Asiatic Russia; though con- 
siderable effdris have recently been made, and with some success, 
both by the Russisn government and the British missionary so~ 
cieties. 

Commerce] ‘The commerce of Siberia consists chiefly of tird 
branches, ‘The first is formed by the exportation of its metals 
and furs; (he second iv a mere transit trade, consisting in the 
‘overland intercourse of Russia with the Chinese empire. 'T'he 
former is in «great moasnre inthe bands of the government, 
Who have wn ized the most valuable mines, und to whom 
the tribute of all ee wandering tribesds paid id furs. 
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Inlanid Navigation.] Notwithstanding the course of the great 
rivers is from south to north, the merchants carry on a navigable 
intercourse from west to east, with very few interruptions, across 
the whole of Siberia. Soon afler crossing the Ural mountains 
they descend the Tobol to Tobalsk; then descend the Irtish to 
its jonetion with the Oby, and then by ascending that river and 
one of ils tributaries, they come almost to Yeniseisk. Aftera 
short land carriage they embark on the Yenisey, and by the 
To a aud Angara are conveyed to Irkutsk. A short land 
then places them upon the Lena, which they descend, 
till a little below Yakutsk they find a tributary which conveys 
them to the foot of the Stanovoy mountains; after the laborious 
passage of which, they finda small river, which transporte them 
to Okhotsk, on the shore of the sea of the same name. The 
merchants trading to China follow the same route, as far as 
Irkotsk ; thence they cross the lake of Baikal, and ascend the 
Selenga to Kiachta, the theatre of this commerce. 

Kamtschatka.| Kamtschatka is a large peninsula forming part 
of the government of Irkutsk, and lying between the Pacific 
ocean on the east and the sea of Okhotsk on the west. It is trav 
ersed through its whole length from N. to S. by a chaia of lofty 
mountains. The number of inhabitants by the Inst census was 
only 2,845. ‘They live almost exclusively by fishing and hupting. 
Instead of rein-deer they use dogs to draw their sledges over the 
snow and ice. 

lands] ‘The Aleutian islands are about 40 in number, and ex- 
tend in the form of a bow from the peninsula of Kamtschatka to 
that of Alaska in North America. The inhabitants are few in 
nomber and subsist principally by fishing and hunting. ‘The 
Kurile islands extend in a S. W. direction from the southern point 
of Kamtschitka to the isle of Jesso, which belongs to Japan. Sev- 
eral of the islands at the southern extremity of the group are sub- 
ject to theJapanese. The population of the whole is said not 
to exceed 1,400. 
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Sttuation and Extent.] Arabia is bounded N. by the pachalics 
of Bagdad and Damascus in Asiatic‘Turkey ; E. by the Persian 
gulf; S. by the Indian ocean; and W. by the Red sea. It ex- 
tends from 12° to 34° N. lat. and from 33° to 59° E. lon. The 
area, according to Arrowsmith’s chart, is 1,030,000 square miles. 


ARABIA. 


Divisions.) Arabia was divided by the ancients into three 
parts; Arabia Felix, or Happy Arabian, comprising the southwert- 
‘ern part of the country, eee, berth ‘on the Indian ocean, apd on the 
sonthera part of the Red sea; <2 saree A aed 
sea north of Arabia Felix; ant drabia he nee 
division, embracing all the ‘eastern and northern partof dk coun- 
try. ‘These uames are still in common use among Europeans; 
the natives, however, divide the country into fet Be wx fol 
lows, I. Vemen. 2. Hedsjas, 3, Oman. 4, Locksa. 6. Neue 
jet. ‘The first of these seems to correspond with Arabla Felix ; 
poiies with Arabia Petroea, and the three Inst with Arabia 

esorta. 

Face of the Country.) Arabia is an arid desert interspersed 
with a ‘eh fertile ae which appear like islands in» desolate 
ocean. Stony mountains and sandy: plains form the, promi 
fentares in the sarface of this vast He i ‘Yo the north it 
shoots out into a very extensive desert, lying between Syria and 
the countries on the Euphrates. ‘Phe whole coast of Arabia, 
from Suez to the head of the Persian gulf, isformed of a plain 
called the ‘Tehama, which pees a picture of .the most com- 
“plete desolation. ‘The interior is diversified “pene extensive sored 


‘of mountains, but there is no river of any cousequence in all 
Arabia, almost every stream elther losing itself in the sandy plains 
or expanding into moors and fens. 

Climate.] In the mountainous parts the climate is temperate, 


bot in the plains intolerable beatprevails. A hot and pestiferous 
wind, called the Simoom, trequently blows over the rt and 
instantly suffocates the unwary traveller; and pel Seay are 
sometimes buried by moving clouds of sand raised print 
‘In almost every part of the country they snfler for want 
Soil and Productions.) ‘The soil waar it is well watered, 
exhibits an uncommon fertility, but where this is not the case it 
rates into a waste, allording barely a scunty su) toa 
few wild animals and the camels of the wandering The 
most fertile district is Yemen or Arabia Felix, which in many 
parts is cultivated like a len. The principal productions are 
coffee, myrrh, aloes, frankincense, pepper, and tropical fruits. 
Animals| The camel and the horse are produced in greater 
perfection m Arabia thanin any other country. ‘Che camel is 
wonderfully fitted by Providence for traversing the hot and 
ed desert. His stomach is formed for the retention of a 
supply of water, and he ts thus enabled to travel foraix or 
it days without drinkit His feet are made of a bard fleshy 
> lance, well fitted to the beatof the sand. ‘The ordinary 
pace of the camel employed in caravans is slaw; belng at the 
oo of two or three miles an hour for seven or eight hours ina 
He usually carries 800 pounds on his back, which. is not 
pl off during the journey : when weary he kneels down to 
rest, and sleeps with his load upon his back. 
‘The Arabian horses have beeo celebrated in all. They 
&re remarkable for speed, admirably adapted for bale, yery * 
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sprightly, fall of fire, and they never appear fatigued ; they are 
besides extremely docile. Nothing can exceed the care takeg 
by the Arabs in training their horses, and very particular attew- 
tion is paid to the purity of the breed. Their pedigree ig count 
ed as carefully us that of their masters, being often t as far 
back as 2,000 years. A horse of high birth will sell for a thou 
and crowns. 

Chief Towns.) Mecca, celebrated as the birth-place of Ma- 
homet, is situated in a dry, barren, and rocky country 40 miles in 
aod from thé Red sea, in lat. 21° 18’ N. It is entirely supported 

y the concourse of pilgrims from every part of the Mahometen 
world. ‘The chief ornament of Mecca is the famous temple, in 
the interior of which is the Kaaba or house of the prophet, a 
plain square building built of stone. The most sacred relic inthe 
Kaaba ‘is the stone said to bave been brought by the angel Gat 
briel to form the foundation of the edifice. The grand ceremony 
through which pilgrims pass is that ef going seven times roead 
the Kaaba, reciting verses and psalms in honer of Gop and the . 
prophet, and kissing each time the sacred stone. They are thea 
conducted tg the well of Zemzem, situated in’ the same part of the 
temple, where they take large draughts, and undergo a thoreagh 
gblution in its holy watere. Another ceremony, considered 2s of 
equal virtue, is the pilgrimage to Mount Arafat, situated ebout ’ 
30 miles to the south of the ci The population of Mecca was 
formerly ‘estimated at 100,000, but is now reduced to 16,000 or 
18.000, the resort of pilgrims within a few years having greatly 
diminished. Jidda on the Red sea serves'as the port of Mecca 

Medina, 176 miles N. of Mecca, is celebrated as containing the 

tomb of Mahomet, around which 300 silver lamps are kept com 
tinually burning. lhe population is 6,000. Jambo on the Red 
sea is the port of Medina. 
* Mucho, situated near the southern extremity of Arabia, is the 
principal port on the Red sea, and the channel through which a+ 
most all the intercourse of Europe with this part of the world it 
carried on. The great article of export is coffee, which is cele 
brated as the finest in the world. The population is estimated 
at 5,000. 

Sana, the capital of Yemen, is a handsome city situated 128 
miles N. N. E. of Mocha. 

Mascat, the principal ‘port on the eastern coast, carries on an 
extensive trade with the British settlements in India, the. Malay 
peninsula, the Red sea, ahd the eastern coast of Africa. It is 
under the government of an independent chief. The Arabs of 
Mascat are considered fine sailors, and their power at sea was at 
one time so formidable, and exercised,in so piratical a manner, 
as to give serious alarm to the English. Of late, however, they 
have become quite civilized and orderly, and Europeans aré now 
treuted here with more respect than in any other part of Arabis, 

Curiosities.| Near the head of the Red sea, 150 miles S. E 
Suez, is Mount Sinai, where Gon delivered to Moses the ten cow- 
mandments, and immediately west of it is Mount Horeb, where the 
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Seignor, and the late rise of the Wahabees has united the whole 
interior of Arabia under one religious and military head, though 
it has probably left unaltered the division into clans and the in 
dependence of the separate chiefs. 

Arts and Sciences.] The arts are universally in the lowest 
stage. A modern traveller declares that in Mecca, which. may 
be considered the capital city, no person could be found capable 
of making a lock ora key. Even the slippers and sandals used 
there, are brought from Egypt and Censtantinople. There is vot 
a single man who knows how fo engrave an inscription or any 
kind of design on hewn stone. The eciences also are entirely 
neglected. Education is limited to reading and writing and even 
these acquirements extend only fo a few. : 

Ceravans.] ‘The inland trade of Arabia, Persia, Turkey, Tar- 
tary and Africa is carried on principally by caravans, consisting 
of large companies of merchants, travellers and pilgrims, whe 
march with their camels over the sandy deserts, carrying their 
water and provisions with them. They go armed, and travel ia 
company to defend themselves from the wandering Arabs. This 
mode of travelling and trading has subsisted from the earliest 
antiquity, for it was toa caravan that Joseph was sold by his 
brethren. 

Tslands.]_'The Bakrein islands in the Persian gulf, near the 
coast of Arabia, in lat. 27° N. sre famous op account of the exter 
sive pearl fishery, carried on upon their shores. 


INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 


Situation and Eztent.| Independent Tartary is a part of cew- 
tral Asia, extending from the Belur Tag mountains to the Cat 
pian sea, and bounded N. by Russia ; FE. by the Chinese empire; 
and 8. by Cabul and Persia. Very little is known about this 
country, it having been seldom visited by Europeans in modera 
times, The area is variously estimated from 600,000 to 1,000,000 
square miles. 

Face of the Country.] The northern part of the country ison 

. immense desert extending into Russia; the western part, lying 
between the Oxus and the Caspian, is also a desert called the de- 
sert of Karasm. The district in the 8. E. extending from the 
Belur Tag mountains to the sea of Aral and watered by the Oxes, 
the Sihou and their namerous tributaries, was well known to the 
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ancients for its delightful climate, its fertile soil, and dense pop-, 
ulation. The Arabian geographers describe it as the paradise of 
Asia, and are never weary of expatiatiog in its praise. It is re- 
presented as filled with splendid cities, and the populousness is 
said to be such, that an army of 300,000 horse and the same num- 
ber of, foot could be drawn from it, without the country suffering: 
by their absence: This tract is now called Great Bukharia, It 
has been touched by modern travellers only at a few points, and 
even the names of most of the cities mentioned by the Arabian ge- 
ographers are wholly unknown to the moderns. 

Rivers.] The Oxus or Amu rises in the S. E. part of Great 
Bukbaria, and flowing in a N. W. direction, receives numerous 
tributaries and falls into the sea of Aral after a course of 1,200 
miles. It has been generally believed that this river fell ancient- 
ly into the Caspian sea, and was turned artificially into its present 
receptacle, but this opinion seems now to be abandoned by the 
best geographers. The} Sion of Sir, the ancient Jazartes, falls 
into the sea of Aral on its eastern side aftera N. W. course of 
600 miles, during which it receives numerous tributaries. 

are Towns.) Samarcand, an ancient and celebrated city, 
once the residence of the famous Tamerlane, is on the Sogd, a 
branch of the Oxus. It is famous among the Mahometans as a 
seat of learning, and is resorted to from all the neighboring coun- 
tries. It has manufactures of leather, cottons and silks, and car- 
ries on an extensive commerce with Persia, Hindoostan and the 

* Chinese dominions. 

Bokhara, also on the Sogd, 50 miles from ite mouth and 100 
'W. of Samarcand, has a celebrated school for the study of Ma- 
hometan theology and law. It is said to contain 100,000 inhab- 
tants. . : : 

Inhabitants.]| The number of inhabitants is variously estimated 
from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000. They consist principally of twe 
nations of Tartars, the Kirgees or Kirghises in the north, and the 
Usbecks in the south. The Kirghises are divided into three 
hordes, called the Little, the Middle and the Great Horde. The 
Kirghises of the Little Horde occupy the most westerly position, 
and wander over the plains east of the river Ural, and between 
the Caspian and the sea of Aral. They bring their flocks insum- 
mer to the Steppes between the Ural and the Volga. The Mid- 
dle Horde live farther to the east, in vast plains to the north of 
the Aral. These two hordes subsist entirely on their flocks. 
The Kirghises of the Great Horde are established in the country 
east of the Aral, on the banks of the Sihon and its tributaries. 
Some of thom are pastoral, but the greater number, inhabiting 
fertile, mild and well watere countries, devote themselves to agri- 
culture. The Little and Middle Hordes acknowledge themselves 
subjects of the emperor of Russia. The Russians, however, do 
not exact from them even the smallest tribute ; on the contrary 
they pay regular pensions to all the principal chiefs, to prevent 
them from plundering on the Russian frontier. This, however, 
has not proved sufficient, and Russia has becn obliged to construct 
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achain of fortresses,fromihe Ura! along the Tobol and the lésim 
as far as the Irtish. TheKirghises of the Great Horde have few 
connections with the Russians. 

The Usbecks are the roling people in Great Bukharia and all 
the southern part of Tartary. They are reputed the most civi- 
lized of the Mahometan Tartars. Still, however, they are devoted 


~’ toa pastoral life, and are generally more addicted to warfare and 


predatory habits than to agriculture and the arts. , 


PERSIA: 


. 


Situation dnd Eztént.] The name of Persia has been commonly 
bpplied to the whole country included between the Tigris on the 
‘west and the Indus on the east, and extending from the Persia 

If to the Caspian sea and the Caucasian mounteins; bat the 
eastern part of thid territory as for some time been included in 
the new kingdom of Cabul and the independent state of Beloochis: 
tan, while Rassia has conquered several of the Persian provinces 
Tying at the foot of the Caucasian mouttains, and the Turks and 
Cards occupy a narrow tract on the east of the Tigris. Persia, 
therefore, is now bounded N. by the Russian provinces in the 
Caucasus, the Caspian séa and Independent Tartary ; E. by Cabul 
and Beloochistan ; S. by the Persian gulf and W. by Purkey in 
Asia. It extends from 26° to 41° N. lat. and from 44° to.61° 40 
Blow The area is estimated by Hassel at about 480,000 square 
mniles. 

Divisions.} Persia is divided into the following provinces ; 
3. Azerbijan, 2 Erivan or Persian Armenia. 3. Ghilan. 
4. Mazanderad. 5. Irak. 6. Kbuzisten. 7. Fars, 8. Lavistan. 
9. Kerman. 10. Khorasan. ° 

Mountains.] A range of mountains, called by the ancients 
Zagros and by the Tarks Tag Aiagha, leaves the Mount Taurud 
chain a little weet of lake Van, and running in a S. E. direction 
through the western provinces of Persia; terminates on the Per 
asian gulf near the etraits of Ormus. Another range connected 
with the Caucasian and Mount Taurus chains, proceeds under the 
name of Elwird or Elbruz along the western and sonthern shored 
of the Caspian sea, and then taking an easterly direction connects 
itself, it is supposed, with the Parapomisan mountains, and through 
them with the Hindoo Coosh and Himimalch. Both these 
are tery lofty ; Mount Demavend, the loftiest peak in the El- 
brud chaid, rises to the height of more than 10,000 feet above 
the leval of the sea. 
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but the mates consists of an immense, dry, salt plain. Persia 

suffers for want of water. ‘There is noc river in the 

whole’coantry; the #trenms which rise in the mountains, after a 

short course, either falling directly into the sea or losing them- 


selves in the desert. rs : 

Soit and Productions] ‘The mountain streams produce all the 
fertility of which the empire can boast, and render the plains and 
vallies through which they flow beautiful and luxuriant in an ex- 
traordinary de; ‘The plain of Shiraz is the eo of Persia 
and almost of the east; that of hun is also celebrated. ‘The 
chains of Cau- 
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Climate) The climate is very various. In the mountainous 
districts: the winters are very severe, while the inbubitants of 
the southern plains suffer in summer from excessive Heat. The 
mildest districts are the provinces on the Caspian where the 
southern fraits grow in perfection, which are rare in other parte 
of Persia. The most unhealthy districts are along the of 
the Persian galf, where the simoom blows over the 


“Chief Towns] Ispahan, the largest city and long celebrated 
as one of the 2 splendid in the ie vithnted 6a’ thie river 
Zenderond in tat. 38° 25" N, ton. 62? 
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Ferdgsi and Sadi, being classic even in Europe. The-late dis- 
tractions of the kingdom have diminished the number ef students 
at the colleges, but poetry is still cultivated with the same en 
thasiasm as ever. ey 

Government.| The erament is an absolute despotion. 
The shah or kiog has always been considered the vicegerent of 
the prophet, and entitled to the most implicit obedience. Heis 
abeclate master of the lives and property of his subjects ;.and the 
first ‘man in the kingdom may at his command be instantly stript 
of his dignities and ublicly bastinadoed. The wandering tribes, 
however, are ruled by their own Ichans, who are i € a 
the management of their internal concerns, and merely pay mili: 
tary service when required. : 

Army. Persla has scarcely any thing which.can, be called 3 
standing army. The most ‘efficient force consists of the royal 
slaves, 3,000 in number, a considerable part ef whom have re- 
cently been disciplined efter the Enropean manner. . The royal 
posed, 10,000 in number, are merely a body of militia, who have 

Janda assigned them around the capital, and are ready to be called 
out at a moments warning. The Shah’s-main dependence, how 
ever, ison the khans of the wandering tribes, who can farpich 
by'a great effort an army of 150,000 or 200,000 men. It consists 
entirely of cavalry and receives no regular pay, but in return has 
"E - PP tne i it manufactures, 

fanufactures. e Persians excel in many, 

particularly in works of ornament.and splendor. ‘Those rich 

ts which we call Turkey, from the channel by which we 
receive them, are manufactured by the Iliats or wanderiog tribes 
in the plains of Persia. The Persians excel particularly in bro- 
cade and embroidery. Porcelain, nearly equal to that of China, 
and shawls, similar though inferior to those of Cashmere, are also 
enumerated among the manufactures of Persia. 

Commerce.) Trade in this empire is at a very low ebh. It 
has no port on the Persian gulf except Bushire, and the small ma- 
rine which it once maintained there is entirely annihilated. The 
Caspian never was, and never can be the seat of any extensive 
trade ; since, besides its difficult navigation, the only couatry with 
which it affords a communication is Russia. Even this chansel is 
nearly closed by the attitude of habitual hostility in which the 
two powers are now placed towards each other. The principal 
commerce of Persia, therefore, is carried on by caravans with 
Tarkey on one side, and Tartary and India on the other. 
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‘The climate exhibits the tmost! ing’ varieties, in 

bemeqaale of the abruptness with which the oes ranges 

often rise from the deep pluivs beneath. A few sper fata tt 

carries the traveller from a plice where snow never 

another where it never melts In some of the plains persons are 

ofien killed by the intensity of the hot wind, ak ‘Fegions of 

eternal ice are towering above. .* 
Soil and Productions.) The soil is neurly as various ns fhe 

climate. In well watered plains of moderate elevation, 1s 

of Peshawer und Candahar, it ix exceeding! ingly fertile and pi 

two crops in the year. "The loitier part Rpt td 

is of course condemned to perpetual ruggedness and + 

while in the lovel distyicts of Me tout aod west 

serts are by the absence-of water. "hea 
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the kingdom. Wheat and barley are the staple productiony 
Fruits and vegetables of various kinds are also abundant. 

Chief Towns.) Cabul, the capital and residence of the Shab, 
is on the river of the same name. Itis a place of great trade, be- 
ing resorted to by the Hindoos, Tarlars, and even the Chinese. 
The population is estimated at 200,000. 

Peshawur, 150 miles E. of Cabul, is situated on several small 
streams which fall into Cabul river a few miles north of the city. 
It is occasionally the residence ofthe king and court, and is inbab- 
ited by persons from all parts of the east. The population is et 
timated at 100,000. 

Candahar, situated on the Helmond, in lat. 33° N. lon. 65° 30 
E. is a large town, well fortified, and standing on the great road 
between Persia and India, hes a flourishing trade. 

Herat is situated also on the high-road from Persia and Tartary 
to Hiadoostan, and the route of all the caravans from time im- 
memorial has passed through it ; but it has alse been on the route 
ef all the invading armies, and has been often plundered and 
barat. ‘The king of Persia bas recently sent an army against it 
Ghizni, formerly the capital of a powerful empire extending from 
the river Ganges to the borders of Persia, has now a small popu- 
Tation and scarcely retains a vestige of its former grandeur. Balk, 
@ very ancient town on a branch of the Oxus, 250 miles N. E.of 
Hérat, bas 6,000 inhabitants. 

Population.) The population of the kingdom and its depend- 
ent territories, according to Elphinstone, is 14,000,000, of which 
pamber 4,300,000 are Afghans, 1,400,000 Belooches, 1,200,000 
Tartars, 1,500,000 Tadschiks and Parsees, and 5,700,000 Hin- 
doos. The Tadschiks are a mixture of Persians and Arabs, and 
constitute the settled population of Persia and of a great part of 
Cabulistan. The Parsees or Guebres are fire-worshippers, who 
in the seventh century were expelled from Persia, their original 
country, by the Mabometana, and found refuge in Cabulistan and 
Hindoostan, where they live in a very quiet, inoffensive manner, 
and have become quite wealthy by the industry and sagacity with 
which they prosecute commercial coneerne. 

Religion.] The Hindoos remain true to the religion of 
their native country. ‘The Parsees have a religion of their own. 
They worship one supreme being, but reverence the san, stars 
and fire as symbolical of him. Zoroaster is their law-giver and 
the Zendavesta their law-book. All the other classes of the pop- 
ulation are Mahometans; the Afzhans and Belooches are of the 
Soonny seet, but the T'adschiks are Schiites. 

Government and Army.] The Afghans are the raling people, 
and the khan of their principal tribe is the king of the whole 
country. The government, however, is by no means of that 
simple strncture which is usual in Asiatic monarchies. Over the 
great towns, indeed, and the country in their immediate vicinity, 
the authority of the sovereign is direct and almost supreme, bul 
the rest of the nation is divided into tribes, euch under its own 
khan, who is nearly independent. Alliances are formed sf 
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in the utmoet contempt; but they frequently make incursions inte 
the neighboring countries, and rushing out at midnight upon de- 
voted villages, set them on fire, and kill or carry off mer, wo 
‘men, children and flocks. ‘I'he Brahooes are a peacable, mild, 
honest and industrious race, inhabiting the mountainous dis 
tricts, and subsisting chiefly on their flocks. Both these nations 
are divided into numerous tribes, under separate chiefs, mest of 
whom acknowledge the sovereignty of a chan or king, who re- 
sides at Kelat. Some of the tribes, however, are sulyject to the - 
king of Cabal. 2 C 
4 Towns.) Kelat, the capital, is a well built town, in let 
29° 6’ N. lev. 67° 57 E. It contains the royal palace and abest 
4,000 houses and bas a lively trade. 
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Situation and Extent.| Hindoostan is bounded N. by Tibet; 
E. by Farther India; S. E. by the bay of Bengal; S. W. by the 
Indian ocean, and N. W. by the kingdom of Cabul. [1 has natural 
boundaries on all sides, viz. the Indus, the Himmaleh mountains, 
the bay of Ber and the Indian ocean. It extends from 8° to 
35° N. lat. and from 68° to 92° E. lon. The area is estimated 
at 1,020,000 geographical square miles. 

Divisions.) Hindoostan is divided by Major Rennel into four 
parts. 1. Gangetic Hindoostan, or the part watered by the Gan- 
ges and its tributaries, lying in the NE 2. Sindetic Hindoostan, 
or the part watered by the Sinde or Indus, lying in the N. W. 
3. Southern Hindoostan, or the part south of the river Kistos 
4. Central loostan including all the country between the 
three first divisions. Each of these divisions is subdivided into 
eeveral provinces, which are given in the following table, to- 
gether with the state or sovereign to whom they belong. 








Provinces. To whom belonging. 
Nepaul, ‘The British and the rajuh of Nepaul. 
Bengal, The Bi 






Gangetic | Bahar, The Bi 
Hindoos- { Allahabad, ish, Mahrattas and several Hindoo chief. 
tan, | Oude, ritish and the nabob of Oude. [doo chiefs. 
A The British, Mabrattas, Jauts & several other bii- 


Delhi, ‘The Britih'and a numberof Hindoo te Sek bie 
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Provinces, To whom belonging. 
Coshmere, The Afghans. 








Hyderabad,” Nizam. . 
; Nandere, ’ Nizam. 
Orissa, The British and Mabrattas. 
Circars, ‘The British. 
Bejapore, The Mabrattas and Nizam. 
Mysore,’ ‘The rajah of Mysore. 
Cochin, The rajar of Cochin. 
Southern | Travancore, The rajah of Travancore, 
Hindoos- 4 Canara, 
tan. { Malabar, 3 
Carnatic, The British. 
Travancore, 


Bindetic | Lahore or : 
Hindoos- 4 the Ponsa, ¢ The Seiks. 
tan. Moultan, 
Sinde, 
Ajmer, 
Mahrattas. 
Gujerat inclu-} The British, Mahrettas, and a number of ih- 
ding Cutch, § dependent petty chiefs. 
Malwah, ‘The Mahrattas, and heveral other Hindoo chief. 
Centra | Khanderh, ‘The Mabrattan, 
rie The Mahrattas and Nizam. ‘ 
The M several other Hindoo chiefs. 
tan, | Aurungubad, The M d Nizum, 
if 


The following is given by Mr. Hamilton as an estimate of the 
extent and population of the territories belonging to each of the 
sovereign states or princes occupying this vast region. 








British Possessions. Geographical square miles, Population, 
Usder Bengal Presidency, 222,000 39,000,000 
— Madras Presidency, 126.000 12,000,000 
— Bombay Presidency, 10,000 ‘2,500,000 
Total, 387,000 53,500,000 
British allies and tributaries, 

e Nizam, ‘76,000 8,000,000 
The Peishwa, 53,000 5,000,000 
Nahob of Oude, 13,000 2,000,000 
"The rajah of Mysore, 22,000 2,000,000 
The rajahs of ‘Travancore & Cochin, 5,000 500,060 

Total, 169,000 17,500,000 
Under Seindia, Holker and oth 
inder Scindia, Holkar and other 
Mabratta chiefs, i 76,000 8,000,000 
— Nagpoor rajah, 58,000 3,000,009 
— rajah of Nepaul, 63,000 2,000,000 
—  rajah of Lahore and the Seiks, 64,000 4,000,000 
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Under the Rajpoot chief, king of 
Cabnk mp Boown nt exsous 000008 
petty native chief, 
Total, 491,000 30,000,000 


Grand total, 1,020,000 101,000,000 














+ Mountains.]_ 1. The lofty chain of the Himmaleh mounteiu 
stretches along the whole northern boundary, separating Hin- 
doostan from Tibet. %& The western Ghauts commence at Cape 
Comorin, the southero extremity of Hindoostan, and run along 
the western coast of the peninsula to the river Tuptee in lat. 21° 
N. They are generally between 3,000 and 4,000 feet high, and 
present towards the sea an abrapt and steep declivity. 3. The 
eustern Ghauts are a shorter range, eommencing on tlie north side 
of the river Cavery, and running nearly parallel with the easter 
or Coromandel coast to the river Kistna. They are in some 
places 3,000 feet high, and divide the province of the Camatic 
into two parts, called the Carnatic Bala-ghaut (or above the 
Ghauts) and the Carnatic Payeen-ghaut (or below the Ghauts.) 
4. The Vindhya mountaims commence in the province of Babar 
and run from east to west through the provinces of Allahabad 
and Malwah, separating the waters which ron north into the 
Ganges from those which run south into the Nerbuddah. 

Face of the Country.) The northern part of Hindoostan, in- 
cluded between the Himmaleh and Vindbya mountains, forms an- 
immense plain, such as, under the rays of a tropical sun, is too 
often exposed to extensive aridity and desolation. It is preserved, 
however, from these evils by that mighty storehouse of waters 
contained in its great northern barrier of mountains. From 
every part of this chain vast floods are poured down, which spread 
their innumerable channels over the plains beneath. These 
streams, however, descending from the north, direct themselves 
either eastward to the Ganges, or westward to the Indus, and 
leave between the two rivers an extensive unwatered region, 
which forms a great sandy desert, approaching in its aspect to 
the most dreary parts of Arabia and Africa. Central Hindoostan 
is intersected by the Vindhya mountains, the western Ghauts and 
several inferior ranges proceeding from them. ‘The country 
south of the Kistna, included between the western and eastern 
Ghauts, consists of a high table land, elevated 2,000 or 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Rivers.) The Ganges is the principal river. ‘The source of 
this celebrated stream was for a long period invoWed in-obscarity. 
A survey has, however, been recently made by order of the 
British Indian government, and it has been found to.issue in a 
gmall stream, under the name of Bhagirathi, from under a mass 
of perpetual snow, accumulated. on the southern side of the Him 
maleb mountains, between 31° and 32° N. lat. and 78° and 79° E. 
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cutta, was at one time the capital of India and contained 609,000 
inhabitants. Itis still a populous city. 7. Delhi, on the Jumna, 150 
miles N. W. of Agra, is the residence of the great Mogul, whois 
still nominally the emperor of Hindoostan, but in fact is reduced 
toa state of the most humilating dependence, his family and es- 
tablishment being supported entirely by revenues allotted to him 
for that purpose by the British. 8. Hurdwar or Haridwar, situ- 
ated 86 miles N. of Delhi, on the W. bank of the Ganges, near 
the place where it issues from the mountains, is celebrated for its 
annual festival and fair, at which pilgrims are collected from all 
parts of India and the neighboring countries. Every twelfth year 
the number is much greater than asual and has been estimated at 
2,000,000. 9. Dacca, 180 miles N. E. of Calcutta, is the most cel- 
ebrated place in India for the manufacture of muslins. 

The following are the principal towns in Sindetic Hindoostan. 
1. Moultan is a large town situated near the Chunab, one of the 
five rivers of the Punjab, in lat. 30° 20’ N. 2. Lahore, on the 
river Ravee, in lat. 31° 50’ N. lon. 73° 48’ E. was formerly the 
capital of Hindoostan, and the great Moguls expended large sums 
here in the erection of palaces and gardens. The population is 
estimated at 150,000. 3. Cashmere or Serinagur stands ina beaa- 
tifal country on the river Jhylum, in lat. 34° 20’ N. ton. 73° 44 
£. The popelation is estimated at 150,000 or 200,000. 4. ft 
tock, on the east bank of the Indus, is celebrated as the place 
where Alexander the Great, Tamerlane and Nadir Shah, croseed 
that river in their invasions of india. 

Central Hindoostan contains the following large towns, 1. Com 
day, at the head of the gulf of the same name. 2. Surat, on the 
S. bank of the T’aptee, 12 miles from its mouth, is a place of great 
trade, and is celebrated as the port where the Mahometans of 
India embark on their pilgrimage to Mecca. ‘The population is 
estimated at 500,000 and is composed of a great variety of 0% 
tions. 3. Bombay, 170 miles south of Surat, is on a small island, 
separated from the continent by a narrow strait, and connected 
with the large island of Salsette by a causeway. It is the capital 
of all the British settlements in this part of India, and carries on 
an extensive commerce with various parts of Europe, Asia, and 
America. Ship building has also been recently carried on toa 
great extent, and the city has become one of the most importgat 
naval arsenals of the British. The population is estimated at 
220,000, of whom about three-fourths are Hindoos, 8,000 Par- 
sees, 8,000 Mahometans, and 3,000 or 4,000 Jews. The Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions have employed 
several missionaries in this city and its neighborhood since 1814. 
in 1819 they had translated the whole of the New Testament 
and a considerable part of the Old, into the Mabratta language. 
which is spoken not only in Bombay but by many millions on the 
neighboring continent. The schools estalslished by the missiona- 
aries contained in 1819 more than 1000 pupils. 4. Juggernaut, the 
seat of aj femone Hindoo idol is on the coast of Orissa, in lat. 19° 
49'N. More than 1,000,000 Hindoos annually visit the temple 
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would set it in métion with his feet, and instantly tear himself to 
pieces. Infanticide is very common, and in the west of India 
there is a race of Rajpoots, who put all their female children to 
death. It is estimated hy Mr Ward that about 5,000 widows 
every year bum themselves to death on the funeral piles of their 
husbands. Self-torture is also practised in various ways. Some- 
times the man stretches himself on a bed of spikes or of burning 
coals ; sometimes he hangs in the air suspended on an iron hook, 
plunged through the flesh of his back, and sometimes he lies on 
thé ground for years together, with his eyes open, gezing at the 


sun. 
_ Casts.] The Hindoos are divided into four casts or classes. 
1. Bramins or priests. 2 Kshatryas or soldiers. 3. Vaisvas or 
merchants. 4. Sudras or laborers. These casts are all kept 
distinct and are not permited to intermarry. or even to eat and 
drink with each other. Each class is obliged to adhere rigidly 
to a series of minute and painful observances, otherwise a loss 
of cast would be incurred, which is much dreaded by the Hin- 
doos, az it involves an exclusion from all the henefits and chari- 
lies of life ; the sufferers being viewed by their nearest friends 
as things utterly odious and abominable. These outcasts are 
called Pariahs, and are supposed now to constitute one fifth of 
the population of India. 

Luterature.] ‘The literature of the Hindoos is founded entirely 
on their religion. The design of their serious works is to ex- 
pound the doctrines and duties of religion, while their gay com- 
positions narrate the exploits of their gods, goddesses and deified 
heroes. The sacred books are called Vedas; the Shastras area 
commentary on the Vedas ; and the Puranas contain the history 
of the gods. All these writings and ali their poems are puevile 
and extravagant to the last degree. None cf the sciences de- 
pendent on fact have any existence. History and geography 
are entirely unknown, and in astronomy the calculations are car 
ried on by mechanical rules, without any idea of the principles 
upon which they depend. 

Domestic Lifz.) The Hintoos universally marry. A man at 
25, and a female at 15, unmarried. would be considered as ex- 
traontinary phenomena. Women, however.are held in contempt ; 
the idea of their being companions to the husand is out of the 
question. The husband who enters into fimuiar conversation 
with his wife, is despised even by herself. She is noteven per 
mitted to eat with him. In the event of the husband's death, the 
widow must forever remam unmarried. On the other hand, 
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since sent missionaries among them, and a college has been estab- 
lished for the education of their priests. ‘The namber of charch 
es was at one time upwards of 100. 

Jews.| In the vicinity of Cochin there is a colony of Jews, di- 
vided into the white and black Jews. The white Jews report 
themselves to have come hither not long after the destractioa of 
Jerusalem. The black Jews are evidently of much higher an- 
tiquity and probubly arrived at the time of the first dispersion. 

Portuguese and French Possessions.| The Portuguese own the 
city of Goa, on the western coast of the peninsula, and a small ter- 
ritory around it containing in all about 7,000 square miles and 
100,000 inbabitants.. The French also have small territories on 
the Coromandel! and Malabar coasts, and in Bengal, containing in 
all abont 200,000 inhabitants. ‘Their principal towns are Pondi- 
eherry on the coast of the Carnatic, south of Madras, and Chander 
nagore on the Hoogly, 21 miles above Calcutta. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


History| ‘This vast country has been brought under the de- 
minioa of the British East lodia company almost entirely since the 
middle of the last centary. Before that time the British posces- 
‘sions were principally confined to a few small territories in the 

4 of Madras, Calcutta and Bombay, while the rest of 
the country was chiefly subject to the great Mogul This vast 
empire, however, was now beginning to sink under its own weight 
and became divided by rebellion into a number of separate frag- 
ments. The English lent their aid in supporting for a moment 
the sinking throne uf the Mogul. and as their reward obtained in 
1785 the government of Bengal, Babar and part of Orissa Since 
that time, by taking advaniage of the dissension: between didereat 
chiefs, they bave extended their dominions over nearly the whole 
““Turepeens} lo 1805 the whole number of Earopeane residing 

la 1805 the whole number of Eu ida 
in ladia amounted to 31,000. Of these 22.000 belonged to the 
‘areay ; 2,000 were employed in the civil service ; 5000 were 
free merchants and mariners; 300 lawyers, and the remaining 
1,700, adveaterers of varias descriptions 

Tenare of Empire To a saperticial observer, the tenure on 
which the British Indian empire is now held. appears quite inse- 
cere. That abendred milhous of men shoald sabmit to the yoke 
of 21,00) of 30,000 satives of a country separated frum them by 
half the giebe, and whose religion and manners are ia their eyes 
‘tterty adiews and contemptible, seems imposable. The Hindves, 
however, have brea acce:tomed for so masy ages to the sway of 
& foreign and absclate maxter, that they have on conception of 52- 
tional imdependeece, and would never dream of jeiming im mat- 
‘Yempt bo alter the gevernmecat. 
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the middling: highest ranks of society. Aceord- 
ing to the two tines | Jofservice;'the deeperyst wet sreint mo 
into cadets and writers, The cadets or military 
Evade prceensyporesol botahelr emolimneitnare: rato 
able, and ae a ‘peculiar good fortune, they cannotire- 
turp to Engle with oe more than agentes! ca 
most eligible situation is that of writer, and the very hi ‘in- 
terest is Toqaired vA obtain ana) poicanl men a 
ant must not be ander 16 nor above 20; required to pass a 
certain period in Hertford college in England, where he is in- 
structed in science and general literature, and is Haare 
college of Calcutta to loarn the native languages. ‘Dhere are 
departments in which writers may be placed, the splot te 
judicral, (he sep nae the collection of the 


Revenue] In 1809, the entire revent 
India amounted to about £15,500,000 ; the 
ee 
7 the same tl wus 
ut £30,000,000, and eee £20,127.107. 
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Tow no person to. neste country: 
Sree Ree te oo ns pote ae or 


mules. 

Rivers, ier $e. laden cableptpaalaeaeateaen 
Sieosooniias panes nk and after spreading verdure and fertil- 
ity over every. of the valley, fall into the river JHelum 
whieb treat re the mountains on the southwestern. 


is “ia and the fruits and. yoga both xonce are. found: 

in the greatest abundance. » This beautiful ae ween te: 

time the favorite retreat of the emperors of | 

the hot months of'the Per and the oriental | ipowsaieite with 
sr J vecipal of the wealth of Cush- 

n ‘chet Pp source 

mere Zan delihtol aad and uorivalled manufacture of shawls. ‘The 

woo! or hair of which the shawl is made is prodaced by a goat, 

which is found only in Tibet, from whence the Cashmere mer- 

repeat are supplied with the wool, and have a monopoly ofthe 


‘The inhabitants of Cashmere to be Hindoos, 
so ite rest of their countrymen they have for many ages 
to the yoke either of the the Bshometa ns or the Par- 

the middle of eriherlewan aint: 


been very oppressive, and 
diminished, 


“NEPAUL, 


limited on the Ww by eek aap 
it formerly extended to the Seth 

ch accents | Nepaut consists cf gore of momtin 
chains, with deep vallies interposed, descending, us it were 

ps, from the highest ridge of tho Himmaleh. mountains to the 

Taal plains of Hindoostan. ‘The tract which immediately ohne 
on the provinces of Bahur and Oude is called the Taryani and 
consists of an extent of level a. about 20 mites broad, 
skirting the whole southera frontier Nopaul. ‘The soil of this 
tract is exiremely,fertile, but for political reasons has been Jeft in 
a state of nature, and is covered with forests, which abound with 
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wild animals, particularly elephants. The air is here at certaio 
eeasons almost pestilential, which forms as it were a barrier 
round the country, no army having attempted to act in it withoat 
the most severe loss. 

- Soil and Productions.] The soil of the vallies is well watered 
and fertile, and as they are generally elevated several thousand 
‘feet above the level of the sea they enjoy nearly the tempere- 
tare of the south of Europe, and yield, with proper cultivation, 
large crops of grain. Among the most valuable productions is 
the tree, from the juice of which catechu or India rubber is man- 
yfactured. The mountains produce copper, iron and lead in 
abundance. 

Population.] ‘The population is estimated at'2,000,000. ‘The 
most populous district is the valley of Nepaul proper, which is 
only 12 miles long and nine broad, but contains Catamandoo, 
capital, and is Gilled with villages. The majority of the inhabi-' 
tants are the Newars, a peaceable and industrious race, much ad- 
dicted to agriculture and commerce, and supposed to be of Chi- 
nese or Tibetian origio. ‘The mountainous districts are inhab- 
ited by various warlike tribes. Besides these there are large 
bodies of Bramins, who emigrated many ages ago from the low 
country, and having converted the natives to their syetem of re- 
ligion, have established themselves as the first cast here os io 
Hindoostan, and all the offices of honor and dignity are now in 
their hands. 

History.) For a long period this territory was divided among 
a number of petty chiefs, and being occupied with its own internal 
dissensions,acted no conspicuous part in the general affairs of India. * 
Between the years 1765 and 1769, however, the king of Gorkha, 
one of the northwestern provinces, succeeded in becoming mas- 
ter of the whole country, and afterwards invaded Tibet and 
plundered several of its most important shrines. The Chinese 
goveroment now interfered, and sending an army of 70,000 men, 
not only repelled the invasion, but pursued the enemy into their 
own territory and dictated terms of peace. In 1814 a dispute 
arose with the British, in consequence of which the British in- 
vaded the country, and conquered the province of Kemaon be- 
tween 79° and 81° E. lou. and required the king or rajah to re- 
store all the countries west of that province to the dispossessed 
chieftains. In 1816 the war was renewed with still greater suc- 
cess, and the rajah was required to stipulate that a British envoy 
should constantly reside at Catamandoo. A commercial treaty 
has since been f.rned with the Nepaulese government, and as 
the British territory now extends to Tibet, it is expected thata 
commercial intercourse will be opened with that country. 
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CEYLON. 


Situation.] Ceylon is an island in the Indian ocean separated 
from the coast of Coromandel by Palk’s straits, and the gulf of 
Manaar. It lies between 5° 53’ and 9° 57’ N. lat. The length 
from N. to S. is 280 miles, and the number of square miles is es- 
timated at 38,000. Its shape is that of a pear. 

Face of the Country and Climate.| The general aspect of the coun- 
try somewhat resembles that of Southern Hindoostan ; a high t.ble 
land intersected with mountain chains occupying the whole inte- 
or, while the shores, for the breadth of 6 or 8 leagues,are every- 
where low and flat. The climate on the coust is more tempe- 
rate and healthy than on the continent of India, but the interior of 

. the island is very unhealthy, and has proved extremely fatal to 
the European armies which have occasionally been sent thither. 

Productions.] Ceylon is highly distinguiched for its productions 
in the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms. Tin, lead 
and iron in abundance, are found here ; and precious stones are 
probably more numerous and diversified than in any other part 
of the world. The most extensive pearl fishery on the globe is 
carried on in the gulf of Manaar; the beds commence about 15 
miles from the Ceylonese shore, and occupy a space about 30 
miles long by 24 broad. Among the infinite diversity of vegetal ies 
and fine fruits are oranges, lemons, cocoa-nuts, peper and coffee; 
but the mos tvaluable of all the Ceylonese plants is the cinnamon 
tree, the principal plantations of which are on the western coast 
nearColombo. The elephants of Ceylon are highly celebrated 
for strength and sagacity, and the great snake called the boa 
constrictor attains here a length of 30 feet. 

Chief Towns.] Colombo, the capital and the seat of the Britich 
government, is on the western coast in lat. 7° 4’ N. It has a 
poor harbor and 50,000 inhabitants. Condy, the capital of the 
kingdom of Candy, is situated near the centre of the island about 
100 miles E. N. E. of Colombo. ‘Trincomalee is on the eastern 
coast, in lat. 8°33’ N. It has a fine harbor, which is of great 
consequence to the British becau:e there is none on the eaxtertr 
coast of Hindoostan. Point de Gulle, at the S. W. extremily of 
the island, is a fortified town and ranks next to Colombo in re- 
spect to trade. 

Population.] ‘The population is estimated at 1,500,000. The 
prevailing religion is Boodhism, but the number of native Pro- 
testants is ahout 150,000, and of Roman Catholics 50,000, For- 
merly the number was much greater, but of late multitudes have 
relapsed into idolatry. 

Missions.|_ There are about 30 missionaries in the island sent 
out from England and America by: different religious denomina- 
tions, In 1816 the American: Board of Commissioners com- 
menced an establishmenf in the district of Jaffua, in the northern 
part of the island. In 1820 it consisted of 6 ordained ministers 
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eda physician, who occupied two principal stations, Tillipally 
and aero and had ee charge 15 free schools, in 
which about 700 children were instructed in the common branch- 
ps of education, and the principles of Christianity. 

Hors | ‘The coasts of this island were occupied by the Por- 

\ in 1605, who maiotained their superiority here daring 
463 years, when they were expelled by the Dutch, who in 
‘their turn were conquered by the British in 1796. ‘The whole 
interior of the island, however, was in possession of the king of 
of Candy, a despotic monarsh, whose territories réached on all 
tides nearly to the coast, till the year 1215, when a British army 
of 3,000 men fook the capital, and annexed the whole kingdom 
to the British dominions. 5 

, hnlands.} The Maldives are a cluster of islands formed’ from 
coral, tying a considerable distance west of Ceylon, between the 
equator and 8° NV. lat. and between 72° and 74°°B. fon. hey Br ; 
duce cocoa huts and the shells called cowrie,but are now lit 
quented of account of the dangerous navigation. "The Laccadives 
are cluster of low islands lying off the west coast of Hindocstss 
between 8° and 13° N. lat. . y 


FARTHER INDIA. 


Sitwation.] Farther India or India beyond the Ganges includes 
all the countries between Hindoostan and China. It is bounded 
N. by Tibet and China; E. by the China sea; S. by the straits 
of Malacca, which separate it from the island of Sumatra; and 
W. by the bay of Bengal and Hindoostan. 

Divisions.) Farther India is divided into 1. the Birman empire. 
2. Assam. 3. Blalacca. 4. Siam. 5. Cambodia. 6. Cochin 
China. 7. Tonquin. 8. Laos. This part of Asia is but imperfectly 
known to Europeans, and other names sometimes appear on the 
mape. Its political condition is very fluctuating, and the fonr 
last countries are said now to be united in one kingdom called 
the kingdom of.Anam. 


1. THE BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

Situation.] The Birman empire, sometimes called Ava, is 
composed of the four ancient kingdoms of Ava, Pegn, Aracan 
and Cassay. Itis bounded N. by Assam, Tibet and China; E. 
and 8. by Siam ; and W. by the bay of Bengal and Hindoostan. 

Face of the Country.) The northern part of the conntry is 
mounteinons, and the southern level. The principal river is the 
Frawaddy which rises in the mountains of Tibet, and running 
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_by aslowfire.. The milder punishments are putting out the 
eyes, cutting off the tongue, the hands, feet, ears, nose, &c. 
Government-| ‘The government is entirely despotic; the will 
of the sovereign is the supreme law, and is subject to nocheck 
either from the aristocracy or the people. The administration, 
however, appears to be mild, and property is respected. ‘There 
are a considerable number of conqnered prices, who are allowed 
to retain the internal government of their own states, upan paying 
“military service and tribute, and residing @ certain portion of the 


Army.] .The Dirmans are a nation of soldiers, yet oat 
arony is, spaintained, except phent 4,000-toyal guards, bat 

" ralotined tv hosok cortaie i 

“sol princi > hewever, is on the wir 
“Doats, which are built very:long and sarrow, and.each carrie 
‘from 50 to 90 armed men. Of these, the king, on 2 shovbactics, 
4 about £00... The -Birmans are frequently at. war 





‘and have sometimes almost red them. 
“Whe tea .patigns .cherisly aw igveterate enmity towards'eagh 
lige cc a a aig Saas 
# re 2 oS ene 


Aves i : betwe Bootan, Tibet sat 
Pie pateghccaren dhe ween Bengal, Booten, 


3. MALACCA, 


”  Situation.] Malacca consists of a lat eninsula, extending 
from [° to 11° N. lat. and connected with the kingdom of Siam 
on the north by a prcrow isthmus. It is bounded E. by the gait of 
Siam, 8. by the straits of Malacca, which separate it rom isl- 
and of Sumatra ; and W. by the bay of Bengal. 

Rave of the Country.) The country is traversed bya chain 
of very lofty mountains, and is covered with extensive ts and 
marshes, 60 that it is very diffcult-te. pesetpate into the -interior. 

Political Condition.) Malacca is divided into 10 or 12 sepe 
rate states, all‘of which were formerly subject to the king of 
$iam, but since the wars between the Siamese and the Birnseus, 
all the southern part of the penivsula has shaken off the yoke, 
‘while the northern states pay only a moderate tribute. 

” Avhabitents.} The inhabitants of the coast are of the race call- 
ed Malays, who are well known and widely diffused threvgbout 
all-the Eastérn bens. They are of a ferocious and restless dis- 


, which are known by 
Malay Al has resolved upon tl 
pees bled ae ett till he 


apect vite er for to the Italian: faced oas 2 = 
of current and universal  Nooguage over all the sea coasts Shae: 
era Asia. “This distinction it has attained in nce of the 
extensive trafic which the Malays carry on all these 


Sitation Siam ie bounded N-by China: Eby Laas Cochin 
China, and Cambodia; S. by the gulf of Siam and the peninsula 
of Malacca ; and W. by the Birman em 

Hipaiaf dhe ;], Siam consists almost exclusively of the 
valley of the Menam, a great river which rises in Tibet and ran- 


pn oer inne wi of the kingdom, 
into the § on the baoks of the ri 
p level 


: a eb a little distapce on each side 
it) PE erm [nparog ‘Siam from the Birman em- 
pire on the we berg fe it in oa 
of Avam on the eas 
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1. LAOS. 


Laos is bounded N. by China; E. by Tonquin; 3. by Cambedia ; 
and W. by Siam It is intersected by the large river Cambodia, 
which is here called the Mecon or Menan-kong. There are few 
countries in the world respecting which we have so little accue 
rate information. The accounts which have been published con- 
tradict each other even in the most important particulars, some 
recent writers denying that there is any large river in the country. 





8. TONQUIN. 


Tonquin is bounded N. by China; E. by the gulf of Tonquin; 
8. by Cochin-China ; and W. by Laos; It is reparated from 
China by an impassable barrier of mountains, which are covered 
with vast forests, and filled with elephants, tigers and other wild 
animals, while the rest of the country is beautifully variegated 
with fertile hills and valleys, and intersected by a great number of 
rivers. Itforms now an integral part of the new kingdem of 
Anam. 


CHINESE EMPIRE. 


Situation and Extent.) The Chinese empire is that immense 
triangular country lying between the Altay mountains on the 
north, and the Himmaleh mountains on the south ; and between 
Todependent Tartary on the west, and the Pacific ocean and sea 
of Japan on the east. It is bounded by Asiatic Russia on the N. 
and by Hindoostan and Farther India on the S._ In extent of ter- 
ritory it is the second, and in population the first empire on the 
globe. The number of square miles is estimated by Hassel at 
4,320,000. 

Divisions.| This empire consists of China proper, Tibet, 
Corea, and several other countries which go under the general 
name of Chinese Tartary. 


CHINA PROPER. 


Situation and Extent.] China is bounded N. by Chinese Tar- 
tary, from which it is separated by a great artificial wall raoning 
along the whole frontier, a distance of 1.500 miles; E. by the 
Yellow sea and the Pacific ocean ; 3. E. by the China sea: S. by 
Farther India ; and W. by Tib It extends from 20° to 41' 
NV. lat. and from 98° to 122°. lon. The area is vaguely com- 
puted at 1,300,000 square miles. 
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i i wed jhushandry of Europe.. There areien Jarge 
ey Ptamilicn cultivating more than. is for their 
..own subsistence; there is ‘no rotatjon of crops}. the wa 


#retched.instrament ; and in many places the spade éndl the toe 
yare the chief means of caltivation.. The ‘most remarkable’ cir- 
Sumstance in Chinese. egricultare is the care taken to eve 
- (3y. spot under. cultivation s syns steep _ and metastalne . 
‘ verted into terraces, one /e another, eacl + supported: 
1S mound of stone, while reservoire are made at the top, it maa 
; Tain is collected, and conveyed down the sides to water. the 
plants: Great pains are also teken.to collect mesure; :and “ia 
- Some parts of the cougtry old men, women end children are 'con- 
stantly seen, with a basket in one hand and -.a.smell-rake-im thd 
cathens collecting from, the reads and canals every: .particle of 
_falth. one erro: eo 
4 Minerale) ‘The large peninsula which: jute -into’ the:Yellew 
§@2 in the province of-Shantong.is-almost entitely::kompoded of 
ks. of the coal formation, which supply the greeter: part-éf 
“Aina swith fuel Copper abounds in pe apiheeanien: provencs. 
ohh¢ miges of gold.gnd silver are sxid to be-copicas,: bet these 
petals have-for :centuries been; continually -imperted: from Ee 
upnpe. ee ee aor ne 
f=. Chief Towns.) Pekin, the capital, and residence ef the em- 
ror, js situated near the N..E. comer of the -kingdom, within 
00, miles of the great wall. Like most other Chinese veities it is 
regularly laid out.’ «A-street four miles long-and 120 fect~ broad 
reaches from one gate. to the other, and is crossed by another of 
similar length and breadth, The other streets are narrow, and 
many of them can only be considered as lanes. They are all 
unpaved, and covered with sand and dust; but they are kept 
very clean and frequently watered. The principal streets com 
nist almost entirely of rows of shops, which are painted, gilded, 
and adorned with much magnificence. Blue and green mized 
with gold are the prevailing colors upon the walls: The reg 
vlar form of the streets, the flat roofs and the various signs with 
which they are decorated, give Pekin very much the appesr- 
ance of a large encampment. ‘The streets are peculiarly crowd- 
ed, in consequence ef the number of trades that are carried oa 
ig the open air. The numerous moveable workshops of tinkers 
and barbers, cobblers and blacksmiths; the. tents and booths 
where tea, fruit, rice and other eatables are exposed to sale; 
the troops of dromedaries laden with coals from Tartary, and 
the hand-carts stuffed with vegetables leave only a small space 
‘unoccupied. 

Pekin, according to Chinese ideas, is etrongly fortified. It is 
surrounded with-walls about 30 feet high and 25 feet thick at 
their base, with square towers'placed at every interval of 70 
yards. The jmperial -palace is aninclosure within the city 
formed by what is called the Yellow wall. The space incloded 
within it, about a mile long andthreesfourths of a-mile broad, is 
artificially fermed into an imitation of rade and romantic natare- 
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Population.] ‘The population of China has been a subjest of 
fauch pre Ph The. number of 333,000,000, which was 
iven by a mandarin to Lord Macartney, as founded on official 
seems. sbandoned on all hands 98 an empty vaunt. Geog- 
hers now generally place it somewhere about 150,000,000. 
This amount, comp with the dimensions of Chine, does. sot, 
mguch exceed the proportion of 10@ to the square. mile,no very 
ext i , density, when compared to. districts and even. 
kingdoms in ropes {gt Prebably no other continuous extent.of, 
land throughout the globe contains so great 9 population. Ces- 
tainty no number nearly 20.gzeat is any where united ander one, 
government. ” 2 ° = 

Government.| The government js an absolute despotism, bat 
in administered with muck. of the patriarchal spirit. The em-. 
peror regards himself as the father of his people, end watches 
over their walfare with unremitting: care and anxiety. All the, 

lic proclamations and reports. are filled. with this sentimeat. 
je is represented as incesseatly. employed in devising the means, 
promoting the happiness of the peeple, and in times of saffer~ 
ing, as ing over them with the deepest sorrow. ‘That this 
is the real. of the government, appears frem the vast and 
‘wefal public works which have heen executed, and the. immense 
lation which is maintained in a state of profound tranqnillitye. 
haps, upen the whole, China may be given as the example of 

‘a despotism administered in the best possible manner. .. .. 

Army and Revenue.) The army. is estimated at 810,000 men, 
of whom 210,000 are cavalry and 600,000 infantry. The reve- 
nue ‘is reckoned by Barrow at £66,000,000. 

Mandarins.} The officers ot government are called Mand» 
fins, and are divided inte nine orders, the lowest of which are 
entrusted with the collection of the revenue, others are gover- 
nors of cities, and the highest class are governors of provinces 
or viceroys. Egch mandarin exercises over these placed under 
him an abselute authority. Great precaution ie taken against 
the abuse ef power. No mandarin can held an office in his 
native city or province. Care is taken that no one be connected 
in office with his father, brother, or other near relation, and that 
be do not remain long in any one place. From time te time 
also a species of official spies proceed incognito through the 
provinces to collect the reports of the people respecting their 
ralers. 

Literature ond Education.] The Chinese are a reading le, 
and povels, tales, books of proverbs and other light publications 





soverei Education ie carefull; attended to, ¢very town and 
village having its school. Tke highest rewards and honors are 
bestowed on the acquisition of knowle: proficiency in lears- 
ing being made the sole test of admission to all offices in the 
‘state from the highest to the lowest. Am annual examination it 
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bells at evgry’corner, which jingle with the wind, can. scarcely 
be considered as any thing but a huge toy. The paintings of. 
the Chinese are distinguished for rich coloring and close: imite, 





yorthies, some of gigantic size ; by processions, bell aol 
Upers, forming a atriking resemblance to the Catholic rites. ‘The 
Christian religion has been introdaced by the Jesuists, whe at 

cureer bas bees 


stopped by that hostility to change which is so deeply fired in 
the ruling: powers. 

Manners and Customs} The excessive populousmens of tha 
geuntry has given rise to the crnel custom of exposing infasts 
Every morning persons are employed to go through the streets 
of Pekih to cellect the infants thus abandoned by their parents, 
and the number exposed in that city alone is supposed to amouat 
to 8,000 annually. In the provinces the practice is lees common. 
The children exposed are chiefly females.—A custom prevails ef 
binding the feet of female children in tight bandages till they 
cease to grow, a small foot being deemed the chief ornament of a 
Chinese beauty. The foot of a full sized woman is not more than 
six inches long. Various stories are relutedconcerbing the de-. 
ign of this singular custom, but whatever may have’ been ite 
origin, it is certain that the Chinese ladies experience very coo- 
siderable inconvenience from it in moving from place to place. 
‘The most prodent observe the caution of keeping cloge to the 
wail, and resting against it. Where this prop fails, they can walk 
only with a timid and tattering step, and with the hazard of being 
frequently overturned, when the replacing themselves ia aa 
erect position ig no eagy task; nor do their lords eyer deign to 
afford the émallest assistance. 

It is not allowed to bury the dead in towns, but the sepulchres 
are commonly on barren hills apd mountains. Mourners clothe 
themselves in white. ‘The condition of the female sex is very 
degraded. ‘They are excluded from society and seem generally 
to be held in very low estimation. Travellers have occasionally 

bserved them yoked in the plough along with en ess, end bear: 
he the chief part of the labor. oe 
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of identity to the satisfaction of the priests, is received by the na 
tion as its spiritual head and sovereign. The emperor of China 
is the protector of the Lama, and maintains garrisons in all the 
principal places. The religion of the Grand Lame is nearly allied 
to that of Buddha, which originated in onary os 
spread over the whole of Tartary and Eastern Asia. 
however, may be considered as the metropolitan seat of this re- 
ligion, since it contains the residence of the Grand Lame, general 
2y revered as its head, and is the only country where its ministers 
hold the sovereignsway. ‘T’he ceremonies of the religion beara 
resemblance to those of the Roman Catholic charch. 

Town.) Lassa, the capital, and residence of the Grand 
Lama, is in lon. 91° 25' F. lat. 29° 90’ N. The city is freqeently 
crowded-with royal and noble personages from all parts of Asia, 
who come to present their homage, and to offer splendid presents 
to this earthly divinity. 


COREA. 


Corea is a large country, sitaoted immediutely east of Ching, 
und.consisting of a peninsula, formed on one side by the Yellew 
en, and on the other by the seaof Japan. It may be ubout 400 
tiles bong and 150 broad. The country is knowa to us enly by 
accounts received through China, and by those of a i 
who was shipwrecked there in the middle of ghe 17th ceatery. 
‘The inhabitants are said to be as civilized a8 ‘hinese, aad 0 
tesemble them strongly in their literature and arts. ‘They mani- 
fest also the same jealousy of foreigners. ‘Che king of Corea pays 
tribute to the emperor of China, and sends an annual embassy te 

ekin. 






CHINESE TARTARY. 


Situation.] The name of Chinese Tartary is commonly appli- 
ed to all that part of the Chinese empire not included in China 
proper, Tibet or Corea. It extends from these countries on the 
‘outh to the Russian dominions on the north, and from the sed 
of Japan in the east to Independent Tartary. The whole of 
this country is inhabited by wandering tribes, but only the west- 
‘ern part is occupied by the proper Tartars, the rest being in 
‘the possession of the Mongols and the Mantchoos, who are en- 
tirely distinct from them. 

Divisions] This country is commonly divided into three 
parts. 1. Little Bukaria, in the west; 2. Mongolia, in the mid 
dle; and 3. the land of the Mantchoos, in the east. 


Lirtre Buxarta. This country appears to be bounded N. and 
E. by Mongolia; % by Tibet, and W. by Independent Tartary 
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Commerce.] The people of Japan are even more averse to 
foreign intercourse than the Chinese. The empire was discovered 
in 1542, and the Portuguese immediately sent ships and formed a 
commercial connection with it, while their missionaries at the 
same time came hither with the view of converting the natives. 
This intercourse continued till the government, suspecting the 
missionaries were carrying on a plan for the subversion of the em- 
pire, commenced a persecution which ended in the extermination 
or expulsion from the island of allthe Portuguese. They were 
succeeded, however, by the Dutch, who engaged, if they were 
allowed to trade,to interfere inno shape with the religion or gov- 
ernment of the state. They at first carried on business to a great 
extent, and made very large profits, but restrictions have since 
been continually multiplying, till the annual profits are now less 
than £30,000, and if we deduct the losses at sea on this tempes- 
tuous coast, the expences of the establishment at Nangasaki, and 
those of an annual mission to the emperor, they will be reduced 
below £20,000. In 1796 the merchants had determined to rep- 
resent to the emperor that it was no longer an object for them 
to continue the intercourse, and that unless a free trade were al- 
lowed, they would immediately withdraw themselves. . Begin~ 
ning to consider, however, that they would infallibly be taken at 
their word, and would lose all the little profit they made, they 
judged it most advisable to remain quiet. The Russians have 
made repeated attempts to open an intercourse with Japan, but 
their applications have always been rejected, the Japanese being 
peculiarly jealous of the Russians and the English. The imports 
into Japan consist of sugar, cofiee, spices, glass, iron-ware, lead, 
tin, and India goods. Of the returns, nine‘tenths are made in copy 
per; to which is added lacquered ware and some other trifles. 


ASIATIC ISLANDS. 


Name and Situation.) The term Asiatic islands is applied by way 
‘of distinction to those islands which lie between New Holland and 
New Guinea on the S. E. and Asia on the N. W. ‘They include 
5 groups, viz. 1. ‘The isles of Sunda, the principal of which are 
Sumatra, Java, Banca and Timor. 2. Borneo, and the small isl- 
ands adjacent. 3. The Philippine islands, the principal of which’ 
are Lucon and Magindanao. 4. Celebes. 5. The Spice islands 
or Moluccas, the principal of which is Gilolo. 

Situation of the Groups.] Borneo and Celebes are in the cen- 
tre; the Philippine islands in the north; the Spice islands in the 
cast, between Celebes and New Guinea; and the isles of Sunda 
in the south. The China sea separates these islauds from the 
continent. 
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'The | Repuialiae aay pha and consists princi. . 
pally of Ja ah the interior; oat theta are bum- 
bers of Chi Hindoos; negroes, and Europeans 

call ‘The cormerce of the island is 
chiefly in the batbor ‘the Dutch, who have under their dominion 
more than half the population. Java was taken by the lish 
in 1811, pee ei a restored to the Dutch. 


Banca is a large istand lyi Xe mMiters nd ‘separated (ro 
it ty the ‘trail ot Baden, It hoes the Diiteh, mi ise 
celebrated for its mines of tin, yield about fonr fn 
pounds annually. 

Sonmawa, lying cast of Java, is celebrated for the tremendous 
volcano of Tomboro,. The éruption in 1816 is the most terrible 
on Sa ecat Behan pay eg ae the oe of more 
than 900. a es fell in such quantsties as to produce 
total darkness at the distance of 200 miles. 


‘Toton, thé most easterd of the Sunda isles, ix about 200 miles 
Jong and 30 or 40 broad, and is rich in all the choicest produc- 
tions of tropical climates, The Datch and Portuguese have set- 
tlements here. 


Il. BORNEO.” 


Botneo, the island fn the world, except New Holland, ty 
inthe centrevof Asiatic istands, and is intersected by the ° 
tor. ~eeceyreg and — shed dea eae ee 
300,000 square mil e coasts ANE jawampy. The 
ewan wholly unknown toEoropeans. ‘The commerce of 
the island is principally in the hans of the Chinese, who export 
gold, diamonds, pepper, camphor,and edible bird'snests which are 
regarded in China asa great delicacy. Borneo produces also the 

a singular animal hearing a striking resemblance 

‘species It is of short statore, scarcely excoedi 

feet in height, with slender limbs and a broad and na 
thoagh the rest of the body Leer rr cpesttoel nace 


peste ahi dee and docile; and 

eatcraes its Hshe tere when dispensed 
floor, and beats its head against it with all the gestures 
haere ‘The population of the island is estimated 


of - ‘of the seme same; in the N. 

15) elle frommitlesam The 

jon. pasts, and the 

itants communicate with cach oibar e by boats. Alli- 

lurk below to prey on the oflals drop through the 
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lattice work of the floor. This mode of building cities is not 
‘uncommon in this part of Asia. 


IIL PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


These islands lie N. E. of Borneo, and stretch from 5° to 20° 
N. lat.’ They are more than 1,200 in number, and belong 
chiefly to the Spaniards, who have small settlements on many of 
them. The productions are rice, cotton, tobacco, coffee and 
many other tropical fruite. Gold, iron, copper, lead and other 
minerals are also found in the mountains. The population is 
estimated at 3,000,000, more than half of whomare subject to the 
Spaniards. 


Lvcox the largest island, is situated at the northern extremity 
of the group, and conta ine about 70,000 square miles. Manilla, 
the capital of the island and of all the Philippines, is on the S. 
'W. coast and has a fine harbor and considerable commerce. 

» 

Macinpanao, the next largest island and the most southerly of 
thé group, contains about 30,000 square miles. The Spaniards 
have settlements along the northern coast but all the rest of the 
island is under independent chiefs. The inhabitants are much 
given to piracy, and even depend on it as a resource for subsist: 
ence. They cruise among the Philippines, where they attack 
merchant vessels, and frequently extend their depredations to 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo and Celebes, 





The Sootoo Istts are a cluster of sma!l islands, about 60 in 
number, lying between Magindanaa and Borneo, and deriving 
their name from Sooloo, the principal island in the group. They 
are not commonly reckoned among the Philippine islands. The 
inhabitants are pirates and carry on an unceasing warfare with 
ish colonies in the Philippines. 









1V. CELEBES. 


Celebes, sometimes called Macassar. is a large island inter- 
sected by the equator, and lying east of Borneo, from which it is 
separated by a channel or arm of the sea called the straits of 
Macassar. ‘It is of'a very irregular figare, consisting of four long 
narrow peninswlas, separated trom each other by deep bays. 
‘The area is estimated at 99.000 square miles. Among its pro- 
ductions are gold, beautifal timber, rice, cotton and most of the 
stapie products of the East Indies. The inhabitants are of Ma- 
lay origia, strongly attached to a sea faring life and much addict- 
ed topiracy. The Dutch have many forts along the coast, 
and the island is regarded as the key tothe Moluccas. Macassar, 
the principal settlement of the Dutch, is on the S. W. coast. It 
* x flourishing settlement, and carries on a direct trade with 

ina. ¥ 
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NEW HOLLAND. , 


Situation and Extent.| New Holland, the largest island in the 
world, extends from 10° to 39° S. lat. and from 113° to 153° E. 
Jon. It is 2600 miles long from E. to W. between Sandy cape 
and the entrance of Shark’s bay, and the area is estimated at 
3,000,000 square miler. 

Coast.] Our knowledge of New Holland is almost confined 
to the coast. ‘The Dutch discovered the island in 5606, but it is 
only within the last 50 years that any serious attempts have been 
mide to increase our knowledge of the country. Im 1770 Capt. 
Cook explored the eastern coast; and by various expeditions, 
fitted out by the British government between 1795 and the pres- 
ent time; a complete survey has been made of the whole coast, 
except 8 or 9 degrees of latitude in the N. W. The position of 
every important point has been ascertained, and all the inlets 
and bays have been traced to their conclasion. The most re- 
markable result of this survey is, that the mouth of no large 
river has been discovered in the whole circuit of the island. 
Off the east coast there is a singular barrier of coral reefs, 
extending in a N. W. direction, parallel with the shore at the 
distance of 20 or 30 leagues, from about 23° S. lat. to Torres’ 
straits in lat. 10° S. a distance of 840 miles. 

New South Wales.| The country along the eastern coast of 
the island for an indefinite extent is claimed by the British, and 
is called by them New South Wales. All the settlements yet 
made are in the S. E. on a narrow belt of land included between 
the coast and a lofty range of hills, called by the colonists the 
Blue mountains. Sydney, the capital of the colony, is on Port 
Jackson bay in lat. 32° 53'S. and contains 7,000 inhabitants. All 
the other towns are within 60 miles of Sydney. The climate is 
healthy and pleasant, and favourable to the growth of wheat, 
zoalze, and barley, as well as oranges, lemons and other tropical 
fruits. 

The colonists are principally convicts, banished from Great 
Britain for their crimes ; but within a few years voluntary emi- 
gfants of industrious habits have resorted hither in considerable 
numbers; and the population and wealth of the colony are now 
increasing with astonishing rapidity. According to an official 
return in 1818, the inhabitants were 25,050 in number, and 
owned more than 200,000 sheep, 55,000 horned cattle, 3,600 
horses and 21,000 bogs. The increase of the population during 
the single year 1818 was nearly 5,000, or one fifth of the whole. 

Interior] No attempts were made to cross the Blue moun 
tains for the purpose of exploring the interior of the island until 
the year 1815. Since that time several expeditions have been 
undertaken by the British, particularly two, in 1817 and 1818, 
under lieut. Oxley. He ascertained that several large rivers 
rise on the west side of the Blue mountains, and succeeded in 
tracing their course for many hundred miles. They appear 
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NEW HEBRIDES AND NEW CALEDONIA. 


These islands lie S. E.of New Guinea. New Caledonia is 9 
large but barren island extending from 20° to 22°30’ S. lat. The 
inhabitants are negroes resembling those of New Guinea; they 
go almost naked and are cannibals. The New. Hebrides consist 
of numerous clusters of islands extending from 13° to 21° S. lat. 
Many of them have ¢ fertile soil and are covered with a flourish. 
ing vegetation.” The Europeans have no settlements here. 


-NEW ZEALAND. 


New Zealand consists of two large islands, extending from 34° 
to 48° S. lat. and frem 166° ta'179° E. lon. and separated from 
each other by a strait 12 or 15 miles broad. The area is estl 
mated at 90,000 square miles. ‘The most valuable production is 
aspecies of flax which kas a beautiful silky appearance, and 
seems to be peculiar to this island. The natives are anoble race 
of men. They are as tall as'the tallest Earopeans, with perfectly 
regular features; they have also mnoommon sececny: and strength 
of mind. Their principal faults arise from q fierce and warlike 
disposition. War is their glory and the principal topic of con- 
yersation ; they believe that the soul, as soon as it is perted 
from the body, is engaged in war. They are cannibals, and when 
provoked are very ferocious; but’ their natural disposition is 
Rina, affectionate and generous. Two English settlements have 
recently been made here for the purpose of introducing the 
blessings of civilization and the knowledge of Chrietianity. A 
seminary has also been established at Parramatta, in the British 
colony of. New South Wales, for the instruction of the New 
Zealanders in spinning, weaving, reaping and the other simple 
arts of life. In 1820 it contained 25 pupils. They enter with 
much spirit into the views of their benefactors and manifest a 
strong desire for improvement. 





POLYNESIA. 


Name and Situation.] Polynesia is derived from two Greek 
words, signifying many islands. It embraces the numerous islands 
inthe Pacific ocean lying east of the Philippine islands and 
Australasia, The principal groups are the Pelew islands, the 
Caroline islands, the Ladrones, and the Sandwich islands, lying 
north of the equator ; and the Friendly islands, Navigator’s islands, 
the Society islands, and the Marquesas, south of the equator. 
Some geographers do not adopt the terms Polynesia and Aus- 
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tralasia, but include all the islands of both divisions under the 
more general name of Australia. 


Pexew istanps. These islands, about 18 in number, lie east of 
the Philippines, near lat. 8° N. and lon. 134°-E. In 1783, 
Capt. Wilson, commander of the Antelope packet, in the service 
of the East India company, was shipwrecked here. He describes 
the natives as mild, and simple in their manners, and hospitable, 
but they have no religion, though they appear to believe that 
the soul survives the body. None of the islands which the Eng- 
lish visited had any kind of grain nor any quadruped whatever, 
except a few rats and meagre cats. After the return of Capt. 
Wilson, the Kast India company presented the king, in return for 
his kindness, a number of cows, goats, pigs, ducks and geese, all 
which have greatly increased, 


Caroutxe istanps, The Carolines consist of several groups, 
lying east of the Pelew islands, and stretching from 138° to 160° 
E. lon. and from 7° 40’ to 11° N. lat. They are claimed by the 
Spaniards, and are inhabited by a mild and friendly people. 


Laproxes on Manrrana tstanps. The Ladrones are 16 in num- 
her, and lie north of the Carolines, between 13° and 20° N. lat. 
The inhabitants are tall, robust, active and very ingenious. 
Their vessels, called by English seamen flying prows, will sail 
with a brisk wind at the rate of 20 miles an hour, and the skill 
manifested in their constrnction is a subject of admiration with 
European architects. These islands are the resort of pirates 
who infest the mouth of Canton river, and have long set the 
whole naval power of the Chinese at defiance. 





Sayowicn isuanns. This cluster consists of 9 or 10 islands, 
lying between 18°50’ and 22° 20’ N. lat. and between 154° 55° 
and 160° 15’ W. lon. The principal islands are Owhyhec, 
Mowee, Woahoo, Atooi, Morotoi, Ranai,and Oneehow. The 
nuinber of square miles in the whole group is estimated at 6,000, 
of which Owhyhee contains 4,000, and Mowee, Woahoo and 
Atooi, more than 500 each. The population is estimated at 
400,000. 

These islands were discovered in 1778 by Capt. Cook and 
apt. King. The natives are generally well made, and ahove 
the middle siz During the short time since they became 
acquainted with Europeans. they have made very rapid advances 
jn civilization. Several Europeans have been encouraged to 
reside in the islands and have communicated a knowledge of some 
of the nsefal arts. The worship of idols, and the sacrifice of human 
victims were formerly nniversally prevalent, and eo deeply rooted 
were these pagan customs, that theit abolition was prononnced 
hopeless. A most astonishing change, however,has recéntly taken 
place. In 1819, the government and people almost cnanimously 
determined to abandon their idols,and to commit them with all the 
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monuments of idolatry tothe flames. This was done at Owhyhee, 
at then Weahoo, and then at Atooi without the least opposition. 
Before the news of this revolution reached America, the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign missions had resolved toes 
tablish a mission in these islands, and the missionaries had already 
embarked at Boston. The whole number of persons constituting 
the mission was 22, viz. 2 ordained missionaries, 2 catechists and 
echoolmasters, a farmer, a printer, and their wiyes and families ; 
together with three natives of the Sandwich islands, who had 
been educated at the Foreign ion school in Cornwall, Con- 
necticut. Accompanying the mission also was George ‘Tamoree, 
son of the king of Atooi, who likewise received his education at 
the Féreign mission school. The missionaries on their arrival 
were well received, and their prospects of usefulness are very 
encouraging. 

















Frienpty rstanps. This cluster lies east of the New Hebrides, 
and if we include the Feejee islands, extends from 195° to 185° 
E. lon. and from 15° 30’ to 21° 30'S. lat. ‘The principal island 
in the group is Tongataboo. The Feejee islands, Annamooke, 
Vavaoo, and the Hapaee islands are also important. The inhab- 
itants were formerly represented as possessing many social 
qualities and much gentleness of character, but the accounts of 
recent visitors prove them to be capable of the greatest excesses 
of cruelty and revenge. 


Navicator’s istarns lie N. E. of the Friendly islands, be- 
teveén 169° and 172° 30' W. lon. and below lat. 11°25’ S. They 
are about 10 in number and derive their name from the babits of 
their inhabitants, who live almost constantly in their canoes. 


Soctery istaxvs. These islands, 13 in number, lie east of the 
Friendly islands, between 16° and 18°S. lat. Otaheite, the largest 
of the group, is 120 miles in circumference. Among the rest Ulie- 
tea,Bolabola, Tubai, Maitea, Huaheine and Eimeo are also impor- 
tant. The climate of these islands is mild, the soil fertile, and the 
vegetation so luxuriant that they have been called the garden of 
‘Australia. Among the productions are bread-fruif, bananas, co- 
foa-huty yams and sweet potatoes, all of which grow spontane- 
ously. 

The number of the inhabitants is estimated at 100,000. They 
are tall, strong and well built, particularly the chiefs, few of 
whom are under six feet in height. They were formerly idol- 
aters, and practised infanticide, the sacrifice of human victims and 
many other cruel and degrading superstitions, but during the 
last 8 or 10 years a great change has taken place. In the years 
1796 and 1800 the London Missionary Society sent out a nnmber 
of missionaries to instruct the natives in the Christian religion. 
For a long period they labored with very little success, the num- 
her of converts in 1814 being only about 50. From this time, 
however, accessions were rapidly made, until at length all the 
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inhabitants of Otaheite, Eimeo, and several of the adjacent islands, 
with very few cxceptions, renounced idolatry and embraced 
Christianity. They have in consequence relinquished their for- 
mer cruel customs, and now regularly assemble in congregations 
of 400 or 600, decently attired, for the purpose of Christian wor- 
ship. About 6,000 in the several islands have learned to read in 
the Taheitean language, which the missionaries have given them 
in a written form. Schools have been established, many of the 
useful arts have been introduced, and the despotic power of the 
sovereign, himself a baptised convert of the missionaries, has 
been limited by a code of laws. 





‘The Marquesas are a cluster of small islands lying N. E. of 
the Society islands. They extend from 138° 46’ to 140° 30’ W. 
Jon. and from 8° 30’ to 10° 30'S, lat. Various accounts are given 
of the soil of these islands, but all navigators agree that the 
inhabitants are remarkable for the beautiful form of their bodies 
and the regularity of their features, They are all strong, tull 
and extremely active. The population is estimated at 50,000. 


_ 


AFRICA. 


Situation and Extent.) Africa is bounded N.by the Mediters 
ranean sea, which separates it from Europe; N. E. by the Red 
sea, which separates it from Asia; S. E. by the Indian ocean; 
and W. by the Atlantic. It extends from lat. 34° S. to 37° 30’ N. 
and from lon. 18° W. to 51° E. The area is estimated by Hassel 
at 11,652,442 square miles. 

Divisions.) Africa is divided into a great many petty kingdoms, 
but they may be conveniently classed under 5 divisions. 1. 
Northern Africa, or the countries on the coast north of the tropic 
of Cancer; viz. Egypt, Barca, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Mo- 
rocco. 2. Eastern Africa, or the countries on the eastern coast 
between the tropic of Cancer and the tropic of Capricorn; viz. 
Nubia, Abysinia, and the small states south of Abysinia. 3. 
Southern Africa, or the countries south of the tropic of Capricorn. 
4. Western Africa, or the countries on the west coast between 
the tropics. 5. Central Africa, or the countries in the interior 
between these four divisions. 

Isthmus and Straits.) The isthmus of Sucz separates the Red 
sea from the Mediterranean, and connects Asia with Africa. The 
straits of Gibraltar connect the Mediterranean with the Atlantic. 
The straits of Babelmandel connect the Red sea with the Indian 
ocean. ? 

Capes.| Cape Guardafui is the most eastern point of Africa ; 
cape Serra, the most northern ; and cape Verde, the most western. 


Son nae gre 
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The cape of Good Hope is near the southern extfemity; and capes 
Blanco and Bojador are on the western coast north of cape Verde: 

Mountains] ‘The Mountains of the Moon commence near 
Goardafni, and running in a westerly direction 
across the continent, terminate at cape Verde. The eastern 
part of the chain is called also the Abysinian Alps, and~ tée west 
ern part, the mountains of Kong. The central part hes never 
been explored ‘by Enropeans, and the continuity of the'chim 
cannot be considered as fully established. 

‘The Mount Atlas chain commences on the western ecogit neat 
cape Bojador in lat. 26° 16’ N. and rtoniog at first in a north 
easterly and afterwards in an easterly direction, pee, throsgh 
Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, T'ripoli and Barea to the border of 
Egypt. ‘The highest and broadest part of the range’ is in the 
kingdom of Morocco, where it rises in some places to the beight 
of 13,000 feet above the level of the sea. As if proceeds een 
yard through Algiers, it preserves its breadth but ivless elevated, 
and in Tripoli and Barca it becomes narrow and ives birth 
fewer streams. : 2 
” Rivers] ‘The Nile rises in the mountains of the Moon, under 
the name of the Bahr el Abiad or White river, and after 
for some distance in an easterly direction along the foet of the 
mountains, turns to the north and receives its two principal trib- 
utaries, the Abawi or Babr el Azrek and the Tacazze, after which 
it pursues a circuitous course through Nubia, and near the froo- 
tier of pt forms two cataracts, the lowest of which is at 
Syene. Below the cataracts it continues its course in a northerly 
direction for 500 miles, till a little below Cairo it divides and dis- 
charges itself into the Mediterranean through two principal chas- 
nels, which inclose between them what is called the Delta of the 
Nile. : 

The Niger, called also the Joliba, and by the Moors the Nile el 
Abeede, or Nile of the negroes, rises in the mountains of Keng, and 
flowing in a northeasterly direction passes near Jon. 1° W. 
through lake Dibbie, beyond which the river has never been 
traced by a European. The various and contradictory remors 
telative to its course and termination have excited an extraordi- 
nary degree of interest in Europe, and many expeditions have 
been recently fitted out for the sole purpose of determiaing this 
question. After the discoveries of Park, who traced the river 
throogh the early parts of its course, the opinion which became 
generally established, was that of Major Rennell, coinciding ia 
some measure with the previous one of D’Anville, by which the 
Niger, after iseuing from lake Dibbie, was supposed to flow east- 
ward through the country of Houssa, and finally to lose itself in 
the lakes and marshes of Wangara. A very different hypothesis 
has been started by travellers into Northern Aftica. Jacksos 
and Hornemann both state the universal conviction there to be, 
that the Niger flows eastward and joins the Nile, being in fact 
the Nile itself. The Moors express their astonishment wheo 
they hear Europeans doubting the identity of the two streams. 
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EGYPT. 


Situation and Extent.) Egypt is bounded N. by the Mediter- 
ranean’; N. E, by Asiatic Turkey; E. by the Red sea, which 
separates it from Arabia; S. by Nubia; and W. by the Libyan 
desert. It lies between 22° and 32° N. lat. extending along the 
Banks of the Nile for about 700 miles, from its mouth upward. 
It nominally comprehends also a breadth of 200 or 300 miles, 
from the Red sen to an ill defined boundary in the Libyan desert, 
but the only territory of any vatue is that lying immediately on. 
the banks of the river. The area is estimated at 190,000 — 
miles, of which only 19,000, or one tenth part of the whole, is 
capable of cultivation. 

Divisions.} The cultivated region is divided by nature into 
two parts; Lower Egypt, composed of the Delta of the Nile; 
and Upper Egypt, which extends more than 500 miles along the 
river above its-separation. 

Face of the Country.) Upper Egypt consists of a long, nar 
row belt of land, intersected by the Nile, and interposed be- 
tween two parallel ranges of mountains, which stretch along the 
opposite sides of the river, usually at the distance of 8 or 10 
miles from the banks. As they approach Lower Egypt the two 
chains, still following the course of the river, diverge from each 
other, one branch running in a N. W. and the other ina N. E.di- 
rection fo the Mediterranean. The country beyond the moun- 
tains, both to the east and west, is a sandy desert. 

River.] The Nile is the only river in Bgypt, and its overflow- 
ings are the source of all its fertility. ‘The rise of the river he- 
gins about the middle of June and continues till the beginning of 
September, when it is at its height, and all the level parts ofthe 
country are overflowed. The waters then gradually retire, and 
leave behind them a thick mud or slime which is peculiarly fer- 
tilizing. It is a clayey substance, and is capable of being formed 
into bricks, and also into pipes or vases of different kinds. The wa- 
ter of the Nile is peculiarly light and wholesome, but during the 
inundation it becomes muddy, and cannot be drunk without being 
clarified. The cause of the inundation is the periodical rains, 
which fall in Abyssinia from June to September. The river is 
navigable to the borders of Nubia for vessels of 60 tons. 

Lakes.] The- coast is lined by lakes or lagoons, separated 
from the sea by long, narrow sand banks. ‘That of Mareotis or 
Alexandria, the most western, is not more than 18 inches deepin 
winter, and in summer is quite dry. Lake Menzaleh, the largest 
and most eastern, is nearly 50’ miles long and 12 broad. It com 
municates with the sea through several narrow inlets. 

Climate.] ‘The climate is characterized by the entire absence 
of rain; when a few drops fall they are viewed by the inhabi- 
tants almost as a miracle. Thunder and lightning are almost 
equally rare. The prevalent winds are from the north, but ia 
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produce also the boa constrict paaeeeae t of the ser 
pent species, and at the : ay hich, according to ancient re- 
et, whole armies hate lewroftea 80 feet Aiba ond as 
ick as a man’s body, oy ia not ven At has on 
Atrength, however, Sipe thoves with such swiftness that it is im- 
possible to escape from it: Lk ta 
Scoeienetenatyel bee 
whol Supinely on two or three 
unable to move. tn thie be state it it may be killed oF iked 
alive without danger. Scorpions sire & constant source of annoy- 
ance in this. country, and in summer Soar enter the houses 
and even the beds, bat, sr de their bite i® aie 
‘The locust is a Ricca enna 
in the desert 
its swarms pour teeta in vt 
They move in a close and 
all attempts to arrest or ee 
substance is soon entirely consumed, aki 
all the bloom of eye are at once converted into a pth 
Inhabitants inhabitants may be divided into 4 classes : 
1. ‘The Moors, who eri ne Ealing Bonnie st constitute the mass 
of ee Pe ee er bee ‘The (era Near Be very 
vaguely applied, bat is generally uoderstood to mean that portion 
of the Mabometan rs uf northera who have 


cipal merchants, and are contin 


insulted, a 
oppressed by the Moors. 3, The who wander with their 
flocks and Heels ihn tho Scion Aras, 6 the borders of the 
Rreat desert. hey are airs hy their own pittice ee 


Siar conire sca a eae ae 
w are whenever the 

meot is weak ca eatin the theichs rafuse to submit to it. 
A. The Brebers, who are descendants of the ancient pati baa 


inhabit the mountainous roger. They live in fixed 
print open Ged 
own ery little lar 

ment. All these ci except the Jews, ate Mee 


literranean, They carried on the business syste 
and theit prisoners were suasetpel tt the Neopia pe 
Within a few years, however, the monies exertions of 
Americans and the English bave given nck ao and it may 
be hoped, put n tinal period to their depredati 
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except a few oases or fertile spots inbabited by wandering Arabs, 
the whole number of whom is estimated at 300,000. They are 
divided into four or five tribes, under their own cbiefiy who are 
in a great measure independent, but acknowledge a ies of 
-subjection to the bashaw of Tripoli. Derne, the chief town, ly- 
ing on the coast ‘in lon. 22° 10’ E. was taken by the American 
general Eaton in 1805. 





. 2 TRIPOLI. 


Situation and Extent.) Tripoli extendson the coestef the 
Mediterranean from the gulf of Syrtis or Sidra to the gulf of 
Cabes. It is bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean; E. by 
Barca; S..by the Sahara; and W. by Tunis. Including Barca, 
the area ia estimated at 210,000 square miles. 

Government.) The government is despotic, and the sovereignis 
calle' pacha or bashaw. The country was formerly dependeat 
on T .rkey, and the pachas were appoipted every three years by 
the Grand Seignor, but a revolution took place about a century 
ago, which ended in establishing the ancestors of the presest 
monarch upon the throne, and the office ia new considered he- 
reditary in his family. All his sons take the-title of bey. 

Popywlation, Army, $c.] The population is estimated by Ali 
Bey at 2,000,000. ‘The only troops maintained in time of peace 
are the body guard of the pacha, consisting of 300 Turks and 100 
Mamelnkes, but in time of war it is said that the Arab tribes can 
farnish an army of 10,000 cavalry and 40,000 infantry. The 
navy consists of 11 vessels, mounting in all about 100 guns. The 
revenue of the pacha is only about $200,000 per annum. 

Chief Town.) Tripoli, the capital, is situated on the coast in 
Jon. 13° 21' E. It is eurrounded by a wall, and has a convenient 
harbor defended by a fort. The population is estimated at only 
42,000 or 15,000. 

Commerce.| Considerable commerce is carried on with the 
European countries on the Mediterranean. The principal ex- 
ports are’olive oil, saffron, wax, honey, wool, salt and dates, all 
of which are productions of the country ; together with gums, 
ostrich feathers and several other articles brought by the cara 
vans from the interior of Africa. The great caravans from west- 
erm Barbary pass through Tripoli on their way to Mecca. 





3. TUNIS. 


Situation.) Tunis is bounded N. and E. by the Mediterranean; 
S. E. by Tripoli; 8. by Biledulgerid, and W. by Algiers. 

Government, Population, &¢.] At the head of the governmen 
is a Bey, who is under the protection of the Grand Seignor, butjg 
entitely independent, and bis power is hereditary. The pop 
tion is variously estimated from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000. In ti 
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_ Tangier is 9 sea-port on the straits of Gibraltar. TRsiteation 
ia favorable for pirates, who may here easily surprise merchant 
ships that are incapable of defence.. The number of inhabitants 
is 10,000. They supply Gibraltar with provisions. 

Sallee is a famous sea-port, on the Atlantic coast, almost due 
west of Fez. It was formerly the strong hold of the Moorish pi- 
ates, and immense depredations were committed from it 
European commerce. Here are still to be seen the traces of an 

. dgpmense and dreary dungeon, formed under ground, for the re- 
Ception of the unfortunate captives. The importance of the 
place is now much diminished, the harbor being injured by the ac- 
cumulation of sand. ‘ 

Government.] The government is the most absolute despotian 
on the face of the earth. There is no check whatever upon the 
‘will of the sovereiga. -Life.and property are disposed of accord 
ing to the caprice of the moment. Some of the menarchs have 
seven considered an adherence to their engagements-ae an unlaw- 
fal check upon their power. “ Takest thou me for an infidel,” 
si ove of them to a foreigner, “ that | must be the slave of my 
word.” - 

Pe ion, A c.] The population, according to Jackson, 
win fers tins repel registers as his authority, i 14,886,000. 
Others reckon it at owly 5,000,000. The standing army consists 
of 36,000 men, a large proportion of whom are negro merceaa- 
ties, the emperor having found them more faithfal than the Moors. 
The navy consists of 10 sloops of war, of from 16 to 30 gum 
each, besides 14 smaller vessels. 

Manufactures.| The most celebrated manufacture is morocco 
leather. Silks, cottons and carpets are also made to aome extent. 
The exports consist of corn, wool, goat skins, oil, wax, ivory, 
gums, almonds, &c. The value of these articles annually exported 
from Mogodor is estimated at more than 500,000 dollars. Cara- 
‘vans proceed regularly from Morocco to Mecca and to various 
parts of the interior of Africa. 


WEST AFRICA. 


Situation.] West Africa includes all the countries lying on the 
coast of the Atlantic between the tropics. The northern part of 
this tract is occupied by the Sahara or Great desert, which ex- 
fends to the coast for some distance south of Morocco. The 
southern part also, including all below lat. 16° 5’ S. is uninhabite- 
ble for want of fresh water. 

Rivers.] The principal rivers north of the equator are, 1. The 
‘Senegal, which rises in the mountains of Kong near lat. 11° 50) 
NV. and lon. 7° W. and flowing in a N. W. direction for about 


® 
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to cape St: Catherine in Ist. 2° 20'S. 4. The coast of Congo, 
sometimes called Lower Guinex and sometimes the coast of Asgola, 
which takes in wll the rest of the country as far as cape Negro 
J lat. 16° 5' S. where the uninbubited shore commences. 


I. SENEGAMBIA. 


Productions.) ‘There are many fertile and well watered trace 
ia this country which would yield the sugar cane, cotton, maize, 
rice, tobacco, and all the tropical fruits in abuddance. On the 
danks of the Senegal grows the Baobab, whieh frequently attains 
the circumference of 60 and 70 feet and is the largest tree of the 
forest. But the principal articles which altract Europeans te 
this coast are its gam, gold, ivory, and slaves. 

Jalebiiests) ‘The inhabitants consist priscipally of 4 races of 
a 1. The Mandingoes, whose original abede was in Cen- 
tral Africa neat the sources of the Niger, but ave now 
spread themselves through all the countries on the banks of the 
Niger, the Senegal, and, above all, of the Ganrbia, and have be- 
come the most numerous of all the races in West Africa. They 
are a very gentle race, cheerful in their dispositions, inquisitive, 
credulous, simple and fond of flattery. Their language is more 
refined than that of their neighbors, and is the language of com 
merce through a great extent of country. All the adjoining ds- 
tricts, indeed, are traversed by troops of Mandingo merchants, re- 
sembling in their habits and manners the Arabian caravan tradera 
2. The Foulahs are also very widely diffused. Their original 
seat was near the sources of the Senegal, but they now possess 
populous and powerful kingdoms on the Niger, the Gambia, and 
the lower part of the Senegul, besides detached districts in many 
other places. They are Mahometans, but do not observe the 
rules of that religion with strictness, and are perfectly tolerant 
towards those of other sects. Their chief employment is pastar- 
age. They are industrious, hoepitable, and humane, and partice- 
larly celebrated for the mildness and politeness of their behaviour; 
0 that in many places it is considered infamous to injure a Foulab. 
3. The Feloops inhabit an extensive country, situated on the 
southern side of the Gambia. They are a wild, unsociable race, 
and have little direct intercourse with Europeans, the trade with 
them being generally carried on by Mandingo factors. 4. The 
Jaloffs occupy most of the country between the lower part of the 
Gambia and that of the Senegal. They profess the Nabomets 
religion, but combine with it many of their ancient superstiticas. 
They are the handsomest negroes in this part of Africa, and are 
considerably cultivated. They excel the Mandingoes in the man- 
ufacture of cotton cloth. 

European Settlements.) St. Louis, the capital of all the Freach 
settlements in Africa, is on a barren, sandy island in the cote 
about 10 miles from its mouth. The population is estimated at 
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a very gratifying proof of the susceptibility of the African-charac- 
ter for improvement and civilization. From saveges and gross 
idolaters, many of them have been converted into enterprising 
traders, skilful mechanics, and industrious farmers, supporting 
themselves and their families in comfort, and performing respect- 
ably all the duties of citizens. They present the singular spec- 
tucle ofa commuuity of black men living in freedom, enjoying the 
benefits of the British constitution, regularly attending public wor- 
ship, and gradually improving, by means of schools and other io 
stitutions, in knowledge and civilization. This happy change has 
been effected by the blessing of Gop on the labors of Englieh mis- 
sionaries. The number of missionaries in the colony in 1819 
was 17, and (xe number of the children in the schools at tbe va- 
rious settlements was 2,104. Freetown, the capital, is on the 
south side of Sierra Leone river, near its mouth, and contained, in 
1820, 4,785 inhabitants. The lands on the banks of the river for 
a considerable distance from its mouth are very fertile, producing 
cotton, rice, sugar, and most of the tropical fruits. 

_ The American Colonization society have just commenced a 
settlement on this coust near cape Mesurado. 


Il. COAST OF GUINEA. . 





'Phis.coast is subdivided into the Grain coast, the Ivory coast, 
the Gold coast, the Slave coast, and the kingdoms of Benin and 
Biafra. Besides these, the kingdoms of Ashantee and Dahomey, 
situated in the interior, behind the Gold and Slave coasts, are usu- 
ally included under the head of Guinea. 

4. The Grain coast, called also the Pepper coast, extends from 
the river Mesurado to the village of Growa, 10 miles beyond 
cape Palmas. It yields a coarse species of pepper, but neither 
gold, ivory, slaves, nor any other valuable article of trade, and 
has, therefore, been little frequented by Europeans. 

2. The Ivory coast extends from the village of Growa to cape 
Apollonia in lon. 3°10’ W. It abounds with ivory, but has never 
been much frequented. owing to the want of harbors. The shore 
is low, and runs in a direct line, without bays or inlets, and the 
surf is so violent, that only the natives can navigate through it 
‘The usual method ot carrying on trade is by boats, sent frum the 
ships to meet the canoes at a certain distance from the shore. 
‘The inhabitants are said to be more savage than any others on 
the African coast. 

3. The Gold coast extends from cape Apollonia to the Rio 
Volta, which discharges itself foto the Atlantic under 0° 47’ W. 
European settlements and trade have been carried here toa 
greater extent than in any other part of Africa. The principal 
articles of commerce are gold and ivory, which are brought in 
large quantitics from the interior. The trade was formerly in 
the hands of the Portuguese, and afterwards of the Dutch, but 
Britain has now a more extensive footing on this coast than any 
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other nation. Cape Coast castle, the capital of all her 
ments in Guinea, ‘bin ton, 1° 20' W. and c Ley Ia 
She maintains forts also at all the otlier important points on 
const, Elmina, the capital of the Dutch settlements in West 
ica, and the most respectable fortress on the Gold const, i situ- 
ated on a peninsula, at the mouth of a small river, in lon. 2° 50° 
W. It contains 15,000 inhabitants ‘The most numerous and pow- 
erful people on the Gould coast are the Funtees, but their power, 
since 1811, has been almost entirely broken by repeated and 
formidable Invasions ofthe Ashantees the interior. * 

4. The Stove coast extends from the Rio Volta to the bay ant 
river of Lagos, which separate it {rom Benine Abuut 70 yeurs 
ago, cultivation and the aris were carried fo gteater pertection 
‘on this coast than in any other part of Africa. ‘Lhe agricultu 
indostry, the economy of land, and the density of the lation 
were scarcely surpassed in the most Hourishing puris of China. 
But this prosperity received a fatal blow, about the middle of the 
Jast century, by the invasion of the king of Dahomey, who defeat- 
ed the kings of Widah und Acdra, the former sovereigns of the 
country, burot the principal cities, and massacred @ large portion 
of the population. ‘Nhe coast has ever since formed # part of the 
territory of Duhomey, and is governed by a viceroy; but under 
this ferocious ahd willtary tyranny it can never p r The 
only object for which Earopeans visited this coantey was slaves, 
which were procured iv great numbers, and the eae formerly 
had extensive slave factories here, bat since the ition of the 
slave trade they have been withdrawn. - 

5, Benin extends from the Rio to the Rio Formosi, 
which falls into the Adantic in 5°20’ E. The whole coast pre- 
sents a succession of estuaries, of them very freee te 
origin of which has never been eXplored. ‘These streams, div! 
ing into branches and intersecting the country, form a great num- 

vial islands, and this aspect of the const has suggested 

ographer, that these islands might form the Deltnot 

great centeal river of Airica, the termination of 

so much mystery. The king of Benin is an 

absolate monarch. ‘The inhabitants are gentle in their manners, 

ca bed agricultural industry are superior to most of the African 
tril 


6. Biafra lies to the south-east of Benin, and borders upon it, 
‘but is almost wholly unknown. 
7. ‘Phe names of Fret oar aera rt 
on the maps, along the coast between Biafra and cape St. 
erine, but they arc not to be found in the works of some of the 
8. Mah is an extensive a situated immediately he 
hind the states which occupy the Gold coast, ‘This kingdom, th 
Sy Ne detberone Gere, 
seems to tably the aly i 
tnorclal of any in Weel Alfica, oy ware : 


the notice of the Europeans in 1808, by their 
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tees and other tribes on the Gold coast. Cummazes, the capital 
wasQever visited by Europeans till the year 1817, when a mis- 
sion was sent to it by the British from Cape Coast castle. The 
houses are small, but the palace is a magnificent structure, and 
the population is estimated at 40,000. As this city maintains a 
constant communication with Tombuctoo, Houssa, and other. 
places on the Niger, it is supposed that it may become an advan- 
tageous channel for exploring the interior of Africa. 

a. isa conniderable kingdom situated behind the coun- 
tries on the Slave coast. It was scarcely known to Eurepeans 
till the ‘middle of the last century, when the king extended his 
dominion to the sea, by the conquest of Widah and Ardra. The 
gorernment en absolute despotism of a singular character, being 
founded not on force or terror, but on a blind and idelatrous vene- 
ration for the person of the sovereign. The most extraordinary 
exercise of this despatism is in the treatment of the female sex, 
‘all of whom are considered as the property of the king, and en- 
tirely at his disposal. A distribution of wives takes place once a 
yearata festival, when each individual gives im sach a sum 
as he is able to gpare for the purchase, and receives im retara such 
a wife as the king chuses to bestow. There is no room for ds- 
cugsion or complaint ; be she old, ugly or deformed, she must be 
taken. The king himself hus about 3,000 wives. are 
trained to arms, and compose a regiment of guards for the defeace 
of his person. War ig the delight of the Dahomans, and the fe- 
rocity which prevails among them almost surpasses belief. Hv- 
man skulls form the favorite ornament in the construction of the 
palaces and temples. The king’s sleeping chamber has the floor 
paved with the skulls, and the roof ornamented with the jaw-bones 
of chiefs whom he has slain in battle. Every year a grand festi- 
val is held, which lasts for several weeks, and duriog which the 
king waterg the graves of his ancestors with the blood ef human 
victims. 


Iv. COAST OF CONGO. 


The following are the countries on this coast, arranged in geo- 
graphical order. 


1. Loaxco, in its widest sense, extends from cape St. Catherine 
jn lat. 2° 20’ S. to the river Zaire, a distance of more than 400 
miles. The southern part, however, extending from 5°65’ 8. lat. 
to the river Zaire is also called Cacongo. The whole of this 
coast has been visited by the Portuguese and French almost ex- 
clusively for the purchase of slaves. The principal places are, 
1. Mayomba, situated at the bottom of a bay of the same name, in 
lat. 3°45'S. The Mayomba negroes are of an inferior quality ; 
their breast isnarrow, their fibre goft, and their teeth bad. 2. Lo- 
engo or Booali, the capital and residence of the king, is situated 
about 3 miles from the bay of the same name in lat. 4° 40'S. It 
has 15,000 inbabitanty and carrieg on considerable trade. 3. Ma- 
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running completely across the country from east to west, almost 
parallel to each other, and to the southern coast. The first 

“range is at the distance of from 20 to 60 miles from the coast. 
‘The second range, called the Zwarte Berg, or Black mountain, is 
considerably higher and more rugged than the first. The belt 
interposéd between the Zwarte Berg and the first range is nearly 
of the ‘same average breadth as that between the first range and 
the sea, but is of considerably greater elevation. Beyond the 
Zwarte Berg, at an interval of 80 or 100 miles, rises the Niev- 
weldt mountains, the highest range of southern Africa, and the 
summits of which are supposed to be 10,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. They form the northern boundary of the colony. 
The belt or plain interposed between these two last chains is 
considerably more elevated than either of the other two, eo that 
this country forms as it were a succession of terraces, rising above 
each other. 

The plain next to the sea is covered with a deep and fertile soil, 
watered by numerous rivulets, well clothed with grass, aod with 
a beantiful variety of trees and shrubs. The second terrace 
Contains a considerable proportion of well watered and fertile 
lands; but these are mixed with large tracts of the arid desert, 
called Karroo. The third belt, called the Great Karroo, is ab 
most entirely a vast desert. 

Capes and Bays] Cape Aguilas, in lat. 34° 55’ S. is the most 
southerly peint of Africa. The Cape of Good Hope forms the 
point of a peninsula, which juts out at the S. W. extremity of the 
colony, and is connected with the main land by an isthmus, io- 
eluded between Tuble bay on the north anc False bay on the south, 
Saldanha bay, lying north of Table bay, is the most secure and 
convenient harbor in Southern Africa. St. Helena bay is on the 
same coast 30 miles further north. Algoa bay is on the southem 
coast, and nearly at the eastern extremity of the colony. 

Rivers.) There are 6 or 7 considerable rivers, which dis 
charge themselves into the ocean after watering extensive 
tracts of country. Among them are the Great Fish river, which 
forms the eastern boundary of the colony, dividing it from Caf- 
fraria; and Sunday river, which falls into Algoa bay. Orange 
river, the largest river in Southern Africa, risesin the N. E. part 
of the colony, and after a westerly course of 600 miles, rans into 
the Atlantic under lat. 28° 30'S. ‘The principal part of its course 
is without the limits of the colony. 

Chief Town.] Cape town, the only place in the colony de- 
serving the name of a town, is agreeably situated at the head of 
Table bay, on a plain, sloping downwards from the Table moun- 
tain, which rises immediately back of the town to the height of 
3,582 feet above the level of thesea. It is regularly laid out, and 
contains about 16,000 inhabitants, of whom 10,000 are negroes. 
Table bay affords poor accommodations for shipping, and during 
4 months of the year, from May to September, when the winds 
blow frourthe north and north-west, vessels are obliged to seek 
shelter in False bay on the opposite side of the peninsula. 
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missionaries. The labors of both have been attended with the 

jest effects. The Hottentots, at the several settlements 
now cultivate the fields, own large numbers of cattle, exercise 
varions trades, and contribute liberally to the support of religi 
and charitable institutions, exhibiting a wonderful proof of the 

r of Christianity to elevate men from the lowest point of 
Etettectual and moral depression. Gnadenthal, the principal 
missionary settlement of the United Brethren in South Africa, is 
120 miles from hn aap im a aroctioa nearly due east. 
Bethelsdorp, the pri establishment of London Missionary 
society, is ear the shore of Algona bay, 500 miles east of Cape- 
town. 


Political importance] This colony was originally planted 
the Dutch, bat in 1806 it fell into the hands of the ferred 
was confirmed to them, in 1815, by the Congress of Vienna. Its 
principal importance, in a commercial view, is derived from its 
couvenience, as a place of refreshment to vessels sailing betwees 
Enrope and the East Indies. It also consumes British manufae- 
tures toa large amount. The value of merchandize imported 
into the colony from Great Britain, in 1809, was £311,016. 
‘The principal exports are wine and brandy. 


IL CAFFRARIA. 


Situation]. Caffraria, Kafffaria, or the country of the Kafferr, 
is most properly the territory extending along the coast of Soath 
Africa, ina N.E. direction trom the Great Fish river, which 
separates it from the colony of the cape of Good Hope, to Key's 
river, which divides it from the country of the Tambookies. 
‘The name, however, is sometimes applied to all that part of 
South Africa which is not included in the colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope, the tribes which inhabit this country, so far as 
Europeans are acquainted with them, being mostly of Kafer 





origin. 

Tohabitants] The principal tribes known to Europeans ia 
Caffraria, taken in its largest sense, are the Kaffers, Boshuanas, 
Damaras and Tambookies. 1. The Kaffers, or inbabitante of 
Caffraria proper, differ in every respect from the bordering race 
of Hottentots. There is not perhaps in the world a finer race 
of men as to external figure ; they are tall, robust, muscular aad 
handsome. Though black, or very nearly so, they have not 2 
line of the African negro, either in their countenance or pereoss. 
‘They are more addicted to agriculture than the Hottentots, but 

asturage is the favorite and general occupation. Their 

bits are peaceable, but with the savage Bosjeamans are 
frequently at war. They have hed occasional contests with the 
colonists, but the blame is said commonly to have been with the 
latter ; and when victors, they have never been guilty of sy 
ervelty. European mariners shipwrecked upon their cost 
have heen treated with the greatest humanity. 
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Latakoo contains 7 or 8,000 inhabitants Nothing was known of 
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Ckmate.] The climate of the districts on the Nile, though ix 
summer intensely hot, is said to he remarkably healthy; but 
the deserts are liable to the simoom or poisonons biast which 
often proves fatal to those who are overtaken by it’ The only 
resource for the traveller, when he sees it coming, is to full tat 
upon the ground, with his face to the earth, till the noxious wind 
has gone by. Another curious phenomenon is the lofty pillars of 
eand, which sometimes move across the desert with such rapidity 
that the swiftest horse would in vain attempt to escape them 
When they pasa between the traveller and the sun, they bare 
the appearance of pillars of fire. 

Chief Towns.] Dongola, the largest town, is on the Nile, in 
Jat. 19° 20’ N. Since the expulsion of the Mamelukes from 
Egypt, they have taken posscesion of Dongola, and estublished 
here a petty state. Their number, however, does not exceed 
500, with 3000 or 4000 negro slaves. Suckem, on an island in 
the Red sea near the coast, in lat. 19° 20’ N. is the rendezvous of 
the caravans which crow the desert on their way to Jidda is 
Arabia, and carries on considerable trade with Arabia, Egypt 
and the East Indies. It is under the government of ap Arab sheich, 
whe is nominally subject to the Grand Seignor. Ibrim, ise 
small town on the Nile, 120 miles S. of Syene. 

Inhabitants.| The population is composed of numerous tribes 
of independent Arabs, some carrying on trade in towns, others 
caltivating the ground, and a still greater number roaming over 
the extensive wastes which cover this part of Africa. 

Government.|_ The country. on the Nile is divided intos 
series of smail independent states, each governed by its own 
chief, The governors of these little districts are described 
us very violent and arbitrary in their proceedings, and rude in 
their ireatment of strangers; yet, under the protection of the 
pasha of Egypt, Europeans may now travel in perfect safety 
far as Ibrim, all the principal forts between this place and the 
Egyptian frontier being in possession of the pacha’s troops; but 
beyond Ibrim, they must incur the hazards usual in barbarow 
countries. 

Antiquities.] One of the most remarkable features of this re- 
gion consists in the splendid remains of antiquity with which it is 
covered. Some of these exceed in the colossal monuments 
of Thebes. ‘The most magnificent is the temple of Ipsambuh 
which was recently discovered by Mr. Burckharut, and is situated 
immediately on the banks of the Nile between Ibrim and Syene. 
It is excavated from the solid rock, and when discovered wat 
nearly two-thirds buried under the sand, which has probably 
covered it for more than 2.000 years. After great labor Mr. 
Belzoni succeeded in clearing away the sand, and arrived at the 
door way of the temple. On entering, he found the interior 
divided into numerous chambers, and spacious halls, supported 
by massy pillars, aud adorned with colossal statues. The walla 
are covered with beautiful paintings representing battles, storm 
ing of castles, triumphs over the Ethiopians, sacri &c. The 
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wutside of the temple is 117 fect wide and 06 feet high: To Front 
there are 4 enormous sitting colossi, the et he ptor No- 
‘bin, except the great Cat the pyramids, to which they 
proach io the proportion of about two thirds. On the top of the 
temple there is a row of monkeys, 21 in number, in a sitting pos- 
lure, and each 8 fect bigh and 6 across the shoulders 

Commerce} The chief trade of Nubia consists in laves im- 
ported from the interior of Africa, and either conveyed north- 
wards into Egypt, or across the Red) sea by Suakem to Arabia. 
‘The number annually imported ts estimated at 5,000, of whom 

~ 2,500 are for Arabia and 1,000 for Egypt. 


Il, SENNAAR. 


Situation] Seonaar ia Perens i pt Ean 8. By 
biol and W. by Kordofan: [t extends “Ta 10) oe 
tat. hip atta ‘of Seonaar being nearly inclosed between 
Nile he formed what wes called*by the pected 
the intend "Se Meroe, seroe: the central seat of bie e of ancient 
Ethioy ss which repeatedly conquered Egypt. 

Productions] ‘The country fins many a 
tracts, rae which the a wander with if Rocks; 
is also much fertile land on the banks of the Nileand the ‘Tica. 
ze, where rice, grain, melons, tobacco and the sugar cane grow 


Toxuriant 
Chigf Pirens.} Seanaar, the capital and residence of the king, 
ts situated on ey Bahr-el-Azrek, about two hundred miles above 
its jonction with the Bahr-el-Abiad, or main branch ofthe Nile. Tt 
isa large city oi is brite to contain Lathe tly tie ag ge 
the houses ete Lael aoa and oni high. 
pele remercy ‘he popul: 


OF eagraee orginally ly inhabited the count 
Uppee part of the Babr-el-Abiad, but in the beginning 
teenth centary they conquered Seonnar, and their cots 
haye ever aikke been the ruling people. 2) ‘The Nubians, or 
inhabitants. ‘They are negroes, and make the 
Gey nathan they profess Sapir faye bave 
it beri Pagan superstitions. 3. The Arabs, who 


Aray.] The government is despotic, the 

arbi be ALD wh being “bnimitea but several of the provinces 
‘chiefs, and the Arabs of the 

wirtealty fo itp ot. ieee Tisaasingtennyyeenlonadltatien lobe 

ity of ‘al, consists of ationt 16,000 men, of whom » 1,000 

are eeu an ual to any in the world. 

Commerce. Seats ‘commerce is carried on at the city 
of Se vans passing through it on their way to 
‘Abyssinia, iri Hay and tie interior of Aftica, ‘The com- 
modities drawn from iaterior Alrica, for export to Egyptand 
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Soitand Preductiont:)-1 Spee 
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buried. “he osx are numerous in 
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‘Tre cose oF Lascursan extends from the tiver Magadoxs te 
eape Delgado, or from 3° N. to 10° S. lat. It is inhabited by ne+ 
and is divided into several. kingdoms, deriving their names 
Een teeir principal towos, which are us follows. 1. 
gituated on a bay at the mouth of the river of the same name, in 
It. 2°8' N. It carries on considerable commerce, which is con- 
ducted by the Arabs. The iuterior of the kingdom is almost 
wholly unknowo. The Portuguese were never able to obtain 
any footing bere, ewing to-the determined opposition of the peo- 
pe $ and all Eusopeans have uniformly experienced the most in- 
ospitable treatment. 2. Melinda, the capital of the kingdom of 
the same name, is situated on a bag inlat.3°S. It is the seatofa 
very considerable trade, being resorted to by vessels from the 
Red cea, Persia, and the northern parts of ladia. The exports 
consist of gold, ivory, copper, wax and drags, in. exchange for 
@ilks, cottons, linen cloths, and kuropean. commodities. Tbe 
eity was formerly tributary to the Portuguese, but was wrested 
from them, more than a century ago, bythe Arabs,. io whese 
pores it has ever since remained, and it ie now seldom visited by 
jaropean yorvale: The loterior of the coustrs rire been ex 
pleted by Europeans. 3. Membaca, capital kingden 
of Mombasa,  tivalas on an island a be 40:8 Mt was fer- 
imerly occupied by the Portuguese, but were. expelled 
the Datives in 1631, and it is now rarely, if Caer, vei by Ee 
pean ships. It is much frequented, however, by the Arabs, who 
carry on an extensive trade. 4. Quiloc is built on an island, situated 
close to the main land, at the. mouth of. the river Coavo, in dt 
8° 41'S. The Portuguese found it, in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, the largest town in Eastern Africa, and the centre 
of an extensive commerce. They established themselves here 
in 1529, but Mosambigue being made the centre of their settle 
ments, Quiloa was suffered to fall into decay, and at last wat 
wrested rom them by the Imam of Mascat in Arabia, in who 
jossesion it still remains. It is now of little importance. The 
islands of Zanzibar or Zanguebar, Monfia and Pemba, which lie 
off the coast of the kingdom of Quiloa, are also dependent on the 
Imam of Mascat. 


‘Tar coast or Mozamzique extends from cape Delgado to the 
tnouth of the river Zambese, or from 10° to 19°S. lat. ‘The city of 
Mozambique, situated on a small island in lat. 15° S. is the capital 
of all the Portuguese possessions in East Africa. ‘These 
aions were at one time very extensive, embracing all the cou 
tries on the coast from the equator to the southern but 
those situated to the north of the parallel of 10° S. lat. have been 
successively wrested from them, and their dominion is now bound- 
ed by cape Delgado on the north and cape Corrientes ow the 
south. ¢ city of Mozambique retains few traces of ite former 

- importance. trade, which consists chiefly in the-expert of 
gold, ivory and slaves, has much declined, and the population i¢ 
estimated by Mr. Salt at enly 2,800, of whom 500 are Portoguest 
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Rivers.}_ The two principal rivers are the Niger and the 
Wad-el-Gazel. The Niger rises, as has already been mentioned, 
in the mountains of Kong, and flows east; how far it is not 
known. The Wad-el-Gazel rises in the eastern part of Central 
Africa, and flows north for a considerable distance, till it is lost ix 
the sands of the desert. 


_The following are the principal countries, known to Parope- 
‘ans, in Central Africa. f 


Baszoun is @ kingdom lying between the sources of the Sene- 
galand Gambia. [t abou with gold, and appears to be the 
main source of the large quantity of that metal which is on one 
side conveyed down the Gambia and Senegal, and on the other 
across the desert to Burbary. The inhabitants are Mandingo 
negroes. Jattonxapoo is the name of a country lying around the 
sources of the Senegal. Kono isa kingdom south of the Niger 
near its source. Kaantais.a kingdom of considerable extent 
between the Niger and the Senegal. Kemmoo is the capital 


Banpanna iv a populous and powerful kingdom, bounded west 
by Kearta, and east by Tombuctoo. It is traversed through its 
whole extent from west to east by the Niger. This country 
wes visited by Mr. Park, and he represents it as in general very 
fertile and highly cultivated. The inhabitants consist of a mix- 
ture of negroes and Moors. The negroes are the ruling people, 
and are of avery kind and géntle disposition: the Mcors are 
more intelligent, active and comme: but they are rough ia 
their manners and intolerant. Sego, the capital, is situated oa 
both sides of the Niger in lon. 2° 30' W. and contains abeut 
30,000 inhabitants. Bammakoo is 180 miles S. W. of Sego, om 
the Niger, at the point where the navigation is interrupted by 
cataracts, It carries ona great trade in salt. ¢ 





Tomsuctoo, one of the most powerful and civilized kingdoms 
in Central Africa, lies on both sides of the Niger, east of Bam- 
barra. Caravans proceed annually from Tombuctoo to Merocco, 
Tunis, and the other principal cities in Northern Africa, carrying 
with them gold, slaves, ostrich feathers, goatskins, gums, ivory, 
&c. and bringing in return various European and African wares. 

This extensive commerce implies a numerous population and a 
considerable degree of refinement, and Europeans have bee 
very anxious to obtain more information respecting this interest- 
ing but unknown country. No white man has ever yet beer 

le to penetrate so far into the interior of Africa, if we except 
Adams, the American sailor, who according to his own accouat 
was carried captive, in 1811, to the city of Tombuctoo, the 
ital of the kingdom. His account, however, has been doubt 
and all the other information we possess {s derived frem the re- 
Ee of Moorish merchants. From them it appears that the ix- 
“habitants are partly negroes, and partly Moors, that the sove- 
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eign iva wegro andi deepoti; (hat thé Foligion iv Mahométanism, 

the schools are established, and that Tatton ied linen goud?are 

extensively manufactured, The city of Tombuctoo js about 2 

ae from the banks of the Niger, and 60 days journey from 
loroceo. 


Hovssa isan extensive country on the Niger, east of Tom- 
bucteo. Ithas never been visited by Europeans, but is eau by 
the merchants to be more civilized than ‘Tombuctoo. ‘The in- 
Sabllentaceneist cfnenreesaes Meath but the ni ‘ sare i ra- 
ling people und form much the largest portion of the population. 
"They Ant the most intelligeot fist in the interior of Arica. 
‘They manufacture cotton cloths in great quantities, and their 
ageicultural system is as perfect ae that of the Europeans, though 
its processes are more Iyborious, The city of Houssa, situated 
two days journey north of the Niger, is suid to be considerably 
larger than Tombuctoo. 


Bonxov is an extensive country, lying on the Wad-el-Gazel, 
which traverses it from south to north and is lost in the desert 
of Bilma, which lies on the N. W. side of (he kingdom and forms 
a Fas cab Sahara or groat buen ap ath eee and 

rodaces Indian corn, rice, grapes, nel lemons, 
a in abundance. ‘The limits of Bornou taney 
uncertain, but the copie seems to be by much the most pow- 


erful sovereign in the interior of Africa; for, independent of bis 
own yery extensive dominions, all the countries to the south and 
‘west are his tributaries. Bornon, the capital, is sitvated about a 
days journey from the Wad-el-Gazel, is said to be a 

Jarge city. DomSoo is situated on the northern frontier, 
niles N. PME of Bacis: Neen en as whence 
not only this ki states on tare 
Arh led a 


upon it. territory 
having Begherme on the west, Darfur on the east, and on the 
north a, to which it ie tributary. Wara is the capital. 


Danrva is a considerable kingdom, fill a large portion of 
the wide ilerral between itn aas Bees, ‘On the N.W. 
it has Begherme and 


arate it from Sennaar Abyssinia, 

Piel ie ota teal rllagas 

Arabs. Coble te capital, conlaioe€]000 lohabtaniy 
Ect eat pry cee aN ok 
See tease sires Fa, Cave ee sty 


The 
Borfor hae av 
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caravans, There is also considerable intercourse with Mecca, 
which is carried on sometimes directly through Suakem and 
Jidda, but more frequently circuitously, by the way of Egypt. 


Konporaw is situated to the west of the Bahrel Abiad, betweee 
Darfur and Sennaar. It is sometimes enbdject to Darfur and 
sometimes to Sennaar, but according to the latest informatien it 
wasindependent. The natives of Kordofan cherish an inveterate 
hatred against those of Derfar, and have entirely int 
their direct communication with Sennaar. Ibeit is the capi 


Wanoana is a country lying south of Bornou, @o which It is 
subject. Our knowledge of it is very imperfect. It is said to 
be traversed by the Niger, and according to Major Rensell’s 
theory, that river loses itself in the lakes and marshes of this 
country. © 


Kasra or Cassina is an extensive kingdom situated to the W. 
of Bornou, and supposed to extend as far south as the Niger. 
Canina, the capital, is a city of great extent, but very litile ia 
known respecting it. If is five days journey north of the Niger, 
and the caravans from the countries south of that river pes 
through it on their way to Egypt aod Barbary, Like mat 
other states in this part of Africa, Casina is now tributary to 


Asven is a powerful kingdom lying north of Kashna and west 
of Bornou. The inhabitante belong toa tribe af the Tuarik, 
@ powerful but barbarous race, who wander over all the adjoin- 
ing part of the Sahara. 4gades, the capital, is a place of exten- 
sive trade, and is on the route of the caravans which be- 
tween Caseina and Eastern Barbary. The merchants a! 
are the sole carriers of the salt, which is found on the banks of 
the lake of Domboo,in the desert of Bilma, though that territory 
belongs to Bornou. 


Fezzan lies between Bornon and Tripoli, and forms, as it 
were, a great island in the midst of the Sabara. It consists of an 
extensive valley, bounded by an irregular circuit of mountais 
‘on all sides except the west, where it opens into the desert. 
‘The part capable of cultivation is about 300 miles long and 200 
broad. The heat of summer is intense and sometimes scarcely 
supportable eyen by the natives, while the winter, on the other 
hand, is accompanied with old and blegk winds, which are pain- 
fal even to the natives of a northern Slimate. The population 
is estimated by Mr. Horneman at 70,000 or 75,000. The king, 
who is an hereditary monarch, pays a small anoual tribute to the 
bashaw of: Pripoli, but in other respects {s entirely independent, 
and rules bis domipions with absolute sway. 

Fesxan derives its chief importance from that favorable site 
atiop, which renders it a grand depot for the immense interior 
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commerce carticd on between Northern and Central ca. 
‘The intercourse with Tombuctoo indeed has always been os 
on chiefly from Moroceo, while the caravans 1o Sennaar and 
Darfur go directly south from Perel But the communicatio 
of Egypt and of path with the countries | ied to uy 
east and south of the F, centers almost entirely in onk, 
the be iy one res sn Se vai 
and i la ani reaches Mourzo 
aoe naa hayes tue leery View THnoll real revel 
in 27days® “Of the caravans to the south, the principal is that to 
Bornou, with which kingdom Fezzan maintainga regular 
tensive intercourse, ‘The road is attended with ¢ manleratl 
and. 


the pes 


parte a 
Mourzouk 


appointed a 
reride now, ond are incr fermined 
to make vigorous eflorts to penetrate by this route into the in- 
terior of Africa. ; | . 


"The parts of the Sabara both on the enst ond the west of 
tribes. ‘The principal races, 


o.accupy the tracts to 

phen ees 
4 posscrs, 
rtof the Sahara, ; 
the country of the Tiboo on the east, to | < 
‘The In nis of the kingde sl 
sides Fexzan there are several 
interspersed in different purls of 
which is Tuat er Twat, extending 
lat, 23° N. 
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Socoraa, situated about 120 miles east of cape Guerdafui, is 60 
sailes long and 20 broad. It has a considerable population of Arab 
‘origin, and is subject to the Imam-of Mascat in Arabia. The chief 
‘commodity for which the island is resorted to is aloes, which are of 
@ superior quality to those produced in any other part of the 
werld. 








‘The Comoro 1sLanvs, four in number, tie about mid-way be- 
fween the northem part of Madagascar, and the ‘ continest 
of-Africa. ‘The inhabitants are harmless and gentle, but they 
have been dreadfully harassed by a band of desperate pirates 
who oecupy the northwestern pact of Madagascar. Joanna, the 
largest of the group, is frequented by Europeans, particulary 
the English, for water and provisions. 


Mapacascan, the largest of the’ African islands, is seperated 
from the eastern coast of the continent by the channel of Mozam- 
Dique. It extends from 12° to 26°S. lat. The length is about 
200. miles, and the area is computed at 230,000 miles 
Achain of very lofty mountains runs through the vhole length 
of the island from N.to S. The climate is genial and the soil 
is fertile, producing rice, which is the principal food of the ix- 
habitants, the sugar-cane, the cocoa-nut, the banana, and all the 
common productions of tropical climates, besides several which 
are peculiar to the island. The population is estimated at 
4,000,000, and on the coast is composed of various races, Malays, 
Arabs and Jews; but the interior is inhabited by a negro race. 
‘They are considerably advanced in civilization, practising egr- 
culture and several of the useful arts, and carrying on commerce 
by barter. The island is divided into numerous petty states, and 
the form of government is usually aristocratical. ‘The French 
formerly attempted to establish settlements in different parts of 
the island, but were repeatedly driven out in a disastrous man- 
ner owing to the hostility of the natives. Their most permanent 
establishment was at fort Dauphin on the S. E. side of the island. 


Bovnsow is an island belonging to France, situated about 400 
miles to the east of Madagascar,and containing 2,500 square mules, 
It is composed of two mountains, one of which is a volcano, asd 
is contiaually throwing out flame, smoke and ashes. Coffee ha 
Jong been the principal cultivated production. The island yields 
also corn, rice, maize, tobacco, the sugar-cane, aloes, ebony 
and a variety of trees that afford odoriferous gums and resin. 
There are no good harbors, and violent hurricanes frequently 
damage the shipping, and destroy houses and crops. ‘The pop- 
ulation in 1811 was 80,346, of which number 16,400 were whites, 
and the rest free negroes and slaves. 
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Mavarvs, or the itz oF France, it situated shan ADO ARE 
of Mi i", and is estimated to contain, 1. cab ont 
was setiled by the French in 1712. About “rite ins 
century they strongly fortified it, and made it their principal naval 
station in the Indian seas, It preserved its importance even after 
Britain annihilated the French power on the continent of India, 
and became then a grand privateering station against the British 
shipping. It was estimated at Calcutta that, in ten years, prizes 
to the value of £2,500,000 bad been taken and carried into Mau- 
ritins, In 1810 it was taken by the English and may now be ¢on- 
sidered as permanently belonging to them. Orar be Paoli 
and other tropical fruits grow here in the 
Coffee, cotton, indigo, sugar and cloves are panied ie 
great amount, but for provisions (he inhabitants are almost ve- 
lirely dependent on Suctoe, athe ‘The population in 1807 bes 
70,000, a large proportion of whom were blacks, 


Sr. Hetana is on the S. W. side of Africa, in the Atlantic ocean, 
in lat. 15° 5'S, ton. 5° 49 W. about 1,200 miles from the coast of 
Africa and 1,800 from South America. Lt is 10 miles tong and 7 
broad, and presents fo the sen, throughout its whole circuil,noth= 
ing but an immense wall of perpendicular rock, from 600 to 4200 
feet bab like wean 3 in the midst of the ocean. ‘The island be- 


t is principally remarkable as the prison 
ba er aes enw 1815 till hie death in 1821. ke is 


also fre pol resorted to as a place of refreshment by ships re- 
turning 


d tothe N. W, of St. Helena, 

is entirely barren and uninhab- 

quented . the homeward bound shipping, on ace 

count mt its ee harbor, and the Ca oN and turtle 

which it affords. "The isl minh sl Ee Matchen ties N- of Ascension 
island in Int, 1° 24'S. 
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‘The Cave Verne te:anvs, 14 innumber, are about 400 miles west 
of Cape Verde, between 15° and 18° N. lat. The climate is un- 
wholesome and the soil for the most part rocky ard barren. The 

incipal exports are gont ekins, tropical fruit; ealt and saltpetre. 
islands belong to the Portuguese, and the inhabitants, about 
40,000 in onmbe: mixture of Portugaese and negroes 
The principal islands are St. Jago, which contains the capital, 
and St. Nickolas. 





‘The Cananses are 2 group of islands near the west coast of At 
rica, hetween 24° 39’ and 29° 26’ N. lat. They are 13 in nue- 
ber, ef which the most noted are Teneriffe, Grand Canary aad 
Ferro. This group was celebrated in antiquity, under the ap- 
pellation of the Fortunate islands, and was considered as the ex- 
tremity of the world. The island of Ferro, the most westerly 
of the group, was originally employed by all geographers as their 
first meridian. The aspect of all these islands is elevated and 
fall of mountains, some of which rank among the loftiest on the 
finde, particularly the peak of Teneriffe, which rises to the 

eight of 12,176 feet above the level of the sea. The sides of 
the mountains which incline towards the west and north, make a 
profuse display of vegetation, and exhibit, rising above each 
other, the plants of the torrid, the temperate and even the frigid 

. gone. The most fertile and verdant islands are Grand 

and Teneriffe. The most valuable production of the Canaries 
is wine, of which Teneriffe yields from 20,000.to ©4.000 pipes 
annually. Wheat, maize and potatoes are also cultivated. 

These islands belong to the Spaniards, and the present inbabi- 
tants are entirely of European origin, the natives having long 
since been exterminated. ‘The number of inhabitants is estimated 
at 160,000. ‘They are of a roving and enterprising disposition, 
which impels them to emigrate,; and they have established them 
selves inall the Spanish seltlements in the New world, and in the 
East Indies. 








Maoetna, lying off the N. W. coast of Africa, between 32° and 
33° N. lat. is 54 miles long, and is estimated to contain 1,100 
equare miles. The island consists altogether of a collection of 
lofty mountains, the highest of which rises upwards of 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. On the declivity of these mountains 
all the productions of the island are raised. The lower slopes 
are covered with vines, the loftier summits with forests of pme 
‘and chesnut. The soil produces wheat, barley and oats; but twe 
thirds of the grain consumed in the island is derivrel from abroad. 
‘The commerce of the istand consists almost entirely in the export 
of its wine to the annual amount of from 15,000 to 17,000 pipes. 
The best is that called London particular Madeira ; the secood, 
which is inferior, is called London market; the third is that soit 
ed to the India market ; the fonrth is for the New-York market; 
end there is a fifth, and still iuferior kind, which is called cargo. 
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strait the name of Barrow’s strait was given. In this the water 
was deep, and clear from ice ; but on entering the Polar sea, the 
barrier of ice preventing further progress westward, capt. Parry 
bent his course in a southerly direction, and entered a targe Sound 
orinlct, 25 miles in breadth, Having sailed 12U miles down this 
inlet, the ships were obstructed by ice, and returned to the west- 
ernextremity of Barrow’s straits, where the ice was found broken 
up to such an extent that they were enabled to proceed west 
ward, and the ships pursued their course between the parallels 
of 74° and 75%, passing a number of islands, one of which, in about 
104° W. lon. they named Byam Martin island. Proceeding still 
westward, a very large island was discovered, extending from 
106° to 114° W. lon. and from 74° 30’ to nearly 76° N lat. This 
island was called Melville island. The polar winter now com- 
menced, and the ships anchored in a harhor on the south side of 
this island, where they were imptisoned by the ice during a per- 
iod of 310 days. Having sailed again on the 6th of Angnst, 1820, 
they renched the western extremity of Melville’e island, in lop. 
114° W. where, owing to the immense and impermeable barriers 
of ice, farther progress became impossible, and the ships retarn- 
ed to England. 

Outline of the Ice.] The ice inthe northern Polar regions fills, 
on an average, a citcle around the north pole of about 2,000 miles 
in diameter, and presents an outline, which, though subject to 
partial variations, is found at the same season of each succeeding 
year. to be generally similar and often strikingly uniform. With 
each recurring spring it presents the following general outline. 
Filling the bays of Hudson and Baffin, as well as the straits of 

Ifudson and part of that of Davis, it exhibits an irregular, waving, 
but generally continuous tine, from Newfoundland or Labrador 
to Nova Zembla.—From Newfoundland it extends in a northerly 
direction along the Labrador shore, generally preventing all ac- 
cess to the land as high as the mouth of Hudson’s strait ; then, 
turning to the N. E. forms a bay near the coast of Greenland, in 
lat. perhaps 66° or 67° by suddenly passing in a southerly direc- 
tion to cape Farewell at the extremity of Greenland. ‘The quan- 
tity of ice on the east side of Davis’s strait, being often small, the 
continuity of its border is liable to be broken, so as to admit of 
ships reaching the land: and sometimes the bay of ice in t6° or 
67° does not exist, but the sea is open up the strait to a considera- 
ble distance beyond it—After doubling the southern promontory, 
or cape Farewell, the line advances in a N. E. course along the 
east coast, sometimes enveloping Iceland as it proceeds, until it 
reaches the island of Jan Mayen. ig this island on the N. 
W. but frequently inclosing it, the edge of the ice then tends 2 
little more to the east, and usually intersects the meridian of Lon- 
don, between 71° and 73° N. lat. Having reached the meridian 
of 6° or 8° E. lon. in 73° or 74° N. lat. it forms a remarkable pro- 
montory, and suddenly stretches to the north, sometimes proceed- 
ing on a meridian to the lat. of 80° N.: at other times, after ran- 
aing 2 or 3 degrees to the north, it turns and runs S.E. to Cherie 
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island, thus forming a deep bay. After passing Cheric island it 
assumes a mere direct course a little S. of E. until it forms ajunc- 
tion with the Siberian or Nova Zemblan coast. To the exst of 
Nova Zembia, the ice, during the winter and epring, seems clusely 
to embrace the whole of the northern shores of Russia, and filling 
in a great measure Behring’s strait and the sea north of it, con- 
tinues in contact with the polar face of the American continent. 
That remarkable promontory, midway between Jan Mayen 

and Cherie islands, formed by the suddenstretch of the ice to the 
north constitutes the line of separation between the east or 
whaling nod the west or sealing ice of the fishers. ‘The deep bay 
lying to the east of this promontory may be called the Whale 

isher’s bay, and invariably forms the only pervious tract for pro- 
ceeding to the most northerly fishing latitudes, When the ice at 
the extremity of this bay is so strong and compact us to prevent ~ 
the approach to the shores of Spitzbergen, and the advance north 
ward beyond the lat. of 75° or 76° it is said to be a close season ; 
and on the contrary, it is an open season, when the navigation is 
uninterrupted along the whole western coast of Spitzbergen. In 
an open season, therefore, a large channel of water lies between 
the western coast of Spilzbergen and the ice, from 20 to 50 
leagues in breadth, and extending to the latitude of 79° or 80° N. 
—The place where whales occur in the greatest abundance is 
generally found to be in 78° or 79° N. lat—In close seasons, 
though the ice joins the southern of Spitzbergen, and thus 
forms a barrier against the fishing stations, yet it is often of lim- 
ited extent, from 20 te 30 or 40 leagues across in the shortest 
diameter, and beyond this is an open sea forming the retreat of 
the whales. This formidable barrier, whenever it occurs, is 
regularly encountered by the whale ships ia the month of April, 
though it costs the fisherman immense labor and anxiety to pene- 
trate it. It is generally removed by natural means as the season 
advances, so that he rarely meets with any difficulty in his 
returg. 
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Gevrnat Tasiz. Showing the nember of square miles of exch 
atate in the Union; the popalation in 1820; the average popale 
tion bn a square mile; estimated velue of manu in 
1810; the value of houses and lapds in 1815; and the time when 
each state was admitted into the Union. 
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200,000 10 00 
Hoar 0 09 
1,100,00045 8: 
‘otal, 9,625,734! _1172,762,67617 95:1,631,657,224] 230 00 
+ Including Maine. © Original states, 


Remarks. The numbers in the fifth column, showing the value 
of the manufactures in 1810, are an estimate, made by Mr. Teac 
Coxe of Philadelphia, and founded principally upon the official 
returns made to the government. ene returns were in 
cases very imperfect, and the deficiency was supplied by the et 
timate of Mr, Coxe, at the request of the Secretary of the Tres 
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ury.—The numbers in the sixth column are obtained hy dividing 
the estimated value of the manufactures in each state by its pop- 
ulation. They enable us, of course, to determine at a single view 
which state manufactures most in proportion to its population.— 
The numbers in the eighth column are obtained by dividing the 
value of houses and lands in 1815 by the population. They show 
us at a single glance in which states the inhabitants on an ave- 
rage are most wealthy, so far as real estate is concerned. 

Questions, |. Which is the largest state in the Union? 
2. Which is the smallest? 3. Which state contains less than 
10,000 equare miles? 4. Which states contain more than 30,0007 
5. Which state contains the greatest population? 6. Mention 
the five next in the order ef their population. 7. Which of the 
states is most thickly settled? 8. Which next? 9. Which next? 
10. Mention the states that contain less than 10 on a square 
mile. 11. Mention those that contain more than 30. 12. Which 
state is the first in the value of manufactures? 13. Which next ? 
14, Which next? 15. Which state manufaetures most in propor- 
tion to its population? 16. Which next? 17. Which next? 
18. In which state is the value of houses and lands the greatest ? 
19. In which state are the inhabitants most wealthy so far as 
real estate is concerned? 20. In which, next? 21. In which, 
next? 22. How mach real estate has each individual in the 
Union, on an average? 23. Mention the names of the thirteen 
original states. 24. Mention the names of the new states in the 
-order in which they were admitted into the. Union. 
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“Tastz Hl. Showing the total ion of each of the United 
States according to the enume: us in 1790, 1800, 1810 and 
1820, with the increase and rate of increase between those 


Population, 














4 








Remarks. In 1790, the population of the Union was almost 
confined to the country on the Atlantic coast ; the states west of 
the Alleghany mountains containing scarcely 100,000 inhabitants. 
Since that period, thousands have migrated every year to the 
atates west of the mountains, and in 1820, those states, including 
Alabama and Mississippi, contained more than 2,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Emigrants have also flocked in great numbers to Georgia, 
Vermont, Maine, and especially to the western district of New 
York, which, was almost a wilderness in 1790. The states which 
have lost most by these migrations are Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode-Islan, New-Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginis, 
and the Carolinas. At the present time the tide of cmigratca 
appears to be flowing with great rapidity towards Indiana, II 
pois, Missouri, Alabama, and Mississippi. 
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From the table if appears that the population of the United 
States bas increased 32.9 per cent. between 1810 and 1820. At 
this rate it will double in about 2 years. The ratio of increase, 
however, seems to be gradually diminishing. Between 1790 and 
1800 it was 35.1 percent. ; and between 1800 and 1810 only 
34.6 per cent. Still, there is no reason to apprehend that it will 
be materially less during the next 30 years, than it has been 
hitherto.—Very little of the increuse is to be attributed to the 
immigration of foreigners. According to the best estimates the 
number of foreigners who have arrived in this country bas not 
hitherto averaged more than 6,000 or 6,000 annually ; while 
the natural increase of the population is nearly 300,000. In 
some years probably as many persons have emigrated from the 
United States to Canada as have arrived from Europe. The 
population of Upper Canada is composed principally of emigrants 
from the United States. 

Questions. 1. Which state contained the greatest population 
in 1790? which, in 1800? which, in 1810? which, in 1820? 
2. Which state increased most between 1790 and 1820? 3. Which, 
next? 4. Which, next? 5. Which, next? 6. Which states in- 
ereased more than {00 per cent. between 1790 and 18007 
7. Which, between 1800 and 1810 8. Which, between 1810 
and 1820? 9. Which states increased less than ten per cent. be- 
tween 1790 and 1800? 10. Which, between 1800 and 1810? 
11. Which, between 1810 and 1820? 12, What was the popu- 
Jation of the western states in 1790? 13. What, in 1820? 14. Did 
the population of the United States increase as fast between 1810 
and 1820 as between 1760 and 1800? 15. Has the population 
of the United States been much. increased by the immigration o 
foreigners ? 
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Taste Ill. Showing the rate of increase of the white and of 
the black population in each state, between the several national 
enumerations. 


Ten yeore. | benyeare. | teu years. | a nirty years. 
From 1790 | From 1800 | From 1810 | From 1790 
to 1800. to 1810, 








per c. | per c.| perc. 
| 52.0) 50. 























Including Arkansas Territory. 


Remarks. From the above table it appears that, taking the 
whole United States together, the whites increase faster than the 
blacks. During the last 30 years the proportion has been as 147 
to 133. Bat in the states in which the blacks are very numerow 
they have almost uniformly increased faster than the whites of 
those states. In Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Tennessee and Kentucky, for example, the blacks 
curing the last 30 years, have increased much faster than the 
whites. In North Carolina and Teunessee they have increased 
more than as fast again. In South Carolina, during the last teo 
"years, they have increased more than three timesas fast, the pro- 
portion being as 28 to 8. In the northera states, on the other 
hand, the black population is almost stationary, and in Maine, 
‘New-Hampshire and Rhode Island, during the last ten years, bat 
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18901 @ Which state has the greatest black popelatjon ? 

2:4 Whieb, next? 5. Whi¢h: states contsic 
more thaa..50,000 hlecks.2,4- What is the aujquatel. the black 
Prpalation of the United Sintes? =. r oa Ane 
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Michigan Territor 
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Columbia District, 











Remarks. Taking the whole black population together, the 
number of males was to the number of females in 1820, as 100 to 
96.6. There is no essential difference, therefore, in the pro- 
portion of the sefes, between the white and black population. 
It is worthy of remark, in the above table, that the proportion 

. of white females in 1820, was more than one per cent. ter 
thun in 1810.:" The difference is doubtless te be ascribed to.the 
number of soldiers who perished during the late war in battl- 
and by disease. This number was at least 40,000, which is about 
: x 
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‘Fapte. VI,.. Showing what son of; the free white pop- 
ulation were.under ten yeass « 3: between 10..and.16; 16 
and 26, ic. according to the census ef 1820. ‘ . 
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Total, {17,11} 7.79] 9.62} 9.74] 4.20 10.26) 7 9.351 5.86 
1 7 =z 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Wii 








Remarks. From the 6th and 11th columns it appears that the 
proportion of persons in Connecticut, Rbode island, Maesachu- 
setts and New-Hampshire, over 45 years of age, is mach greater, 
than in any other part of the Union. It must not be inferred 
however, from this, that the climate of those states is more fa- 
vourable to life. The difference is doubtless the effect of emi- 
gration. numbers of young people have recently gone 
from thore states to the western country, and the aged, who re- 
main behind, of couree constitute » greater proportion of the pop- 
ulation. Accordingly we find that in the new states, particolarly 
in those where the vettlements have just commenced, the pro- 
Firion of aged persons is very smull. In Alabama, Mississippi, 
indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, it is not more than half ax great 
as in New-England, The difference iy: most sirtking among the 
females ' 
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. Tasre VIU. Comparing the ages of the Slaves with those of 
the free colored population of the United States. 





nd up: 


ele lts a 
8) & Blwards. 











110.15 1 5.05 | 


Remarks. The proportion of free colored persons over 45 
yen of age is much greater than that of the slaves. It cannot 
@ inferred from this circumstance that there is any thing in the 
situation of the slaves prejudicial to long life. The difference is 
doubtless owing to the emancipation of tlayes who are advanced 
in life. The proportion of free colored females between 26 and 
45 is much greater than that of the female slaves between the 
same ages ; yet the free eolored children under 14 yenrs of age 
are leas numerous than the children of the slaves. This scemsto 
indicate that the slaves are increasing faster than the free color- 
ed persons, and of course that their condition is happier. 


a] 


Taste IX. Comparing the ages of the white and black pop- 
ulation of the United States. 





Remarks. From this table it appears that 12.17 per cent. of 
the white population are upwards of 45 years old, while of the 
blacks the proportion is only 10.40 per cent. making a difference 
of nearly one sixth in favor of the longevity of the whites. If we 
make the comparison, however, with the whites of the southern 
states, the result would be less favorable. In the states south of 
Pennsylvania and the river Ohio, including Missouri and Louisi- 
ana, only 11.23 per cent. of the white population are more than 
45 years old. 
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do the blacks form the majority ef the population? — Iu which, 


do they constitute more than one third part? @ In which é 
bey contitna’ lon Une pes sont: of soe popetasies ? 
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to the great number of merchants in the cily of New-Orleans, 
where thé commerce ofa large portion of the western country 
is transacted. 

‘The sixth column inclades not merely mannfacturers, in the 
common sense of the term, but mechanics also, and artifcers of 
every kind, whose labor is preeminently of the band, and not 
pon the field.—Rhode Island has a greater proportion of popu- 
lation engaged in manufactures than apy other state, and next in 
order are Massachusetts and Connecticut. Pennsylvania ond 
New-Jersey also rank very high 2s manufacturing states. The 
District of Columbia shows a rer large proportion of mana 
facturers, becaose it istoiposed- almost ‘wholly of cities. For the 
@ame reason.it hes scarcely any persons engaged in agriculture. 

The general result is, thet only 421,644 persons, or 3.80 
cent. of the population, are engaged in commerce snd manel 
tares; that is, those engaged in agriculture ere nearly five times 
gs numerous es the merchants, manufacturers and mechanics 
taken ther. ‘This result is very different from that of the 
censas of England in 1811. That kingdom contained 10,488,000 
inhabitants, of whem 1,789,651, or 17 per cent. were employed 
in trade, manufactures and handicraft, and only 1,524,227, or 145 
per cent. in agriculture. _ co : 

Questions. 1. How large a proportion of the ion of the 
United States is engaged in egriculture? 2 How large a pre 
Portion in commerce and manufactures? 3. Which states are 
most agricultural? 4. Which state has the smallest jon of 
inhabitants engaged in agriculture? Which next? ich next? 
5. Which state has the largest number of persons engaged in 
commerce ? Which has the largest proportion? Which next! 
6. Which state has the largest proportion of population engaged 
in manufactures? Which next? Which next? 7. Which state 
has the greatest number of foreigners not naturalized? Which 
next? 8. Which class of men are most numerous in Great Bri- 
tain, those employed in agriculture, or those employed in trade, 
manufactures and handicraft? 9. Which are most numerows ia 
this country? 10, How much more numerous are they? 
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Tanz XIV. Showing the ages of the free: white. pereens ia 
eich of the six principal cities $f tha United States, io 1680. 
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Cities. 2) 3) 2) ae. = 
S| 2] alse 8 SF 

Boston, | 12-74) 5,02 8.50177.79 3.61 T 14.40) 6.19 
N. York, | 14.09) 6.26) 9.76)13.18 5: 12.14) 5.64 
Philadel, | 13.17) 6,00)10.7611.51) 5.42. 13. 12,84 6.61 
Baltimore, | 14.56) 6,47}10.72119.70| 6.37.14: 11.50, 5.49 
Charleston | 13.28] 6.1910,8212,31) 7.68, 12 11.24 7.93 
N,Orleans, | 10.86] 3.64/13.1226.21) 6.95 | 11. TAT 434 
Te pslatsl6i 7 (Aas 





Remarks on Tables XIV and XV. From columns 9 and 10it 
appears that the proportion of females between 16 and 45 is 
very large, being on an average, about 24 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation, while in the country at large according to Table VI. it 
is only 19.30 percent At the same time the proportion ‘of 
children under 10 years of age is very small, being on an ave- 

less than 28 per cent, while the average of the whole United 
States gives 33.29 per cent. From this it appears that the cauyes 
which operate to retard the increase of population exist to a 
much greater extent in our cities than elsewhere. If the num- 
ber of children under 10 years of age is a fair criterion of the 
number of married females between 16 and 45, then, among the 
same number of women, there are twice as many married in the 
new states as in our large cities. 

Jt is a singular fact that in every one of the cities mentioned 
table, the females under 16 years of oge are more numerous 
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than the males, while in every state in the Union the fact is the 
Teverse, and in the new states especially, the excess of males 
among the children is very great. From Table VII. it appears that 
in the newly settled states of Alabama, Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois 
and Missouri, taken collectively, there are, among the ehildren 
under ten years of age, 76,067 boys and 70,038 girls; that is, for 
every 100 boys there are only 92 girls; while in the old states 
of New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, Connecticut 
and the District of Columbia there are 158,113 boys and 153,384 
girls, that is, for every 100 boys there are 97 girls; and from 
‘Table XIV. it appears that in our six largest cities, taken collec- 
tively, there are, under tenggars of age, 38,310 boys and 38,223 
girls; that is, for every 100 there are nearly 100 girls. This 
seems to indicate, that the of society which is most favorable 
to the increase of population, is peculiarly favorable to the increase 
of males; or perhapt, to be more particular, that the proportion of 
males among the offspring of early marriages is unusually great. Hf 
this is so, then the excess of females in the New-Fngland states 
is not to be attributed wholly to the emigration of the males, and 
the very great excess of females in England is not wholly owing 
to the number of men who have perished in her wars. 
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grees Showing the entinatd vale of the. domestic end 
‘iga produce, exported from jnited States te foreign cous 
tries during each year from 1790 teri820... i 














2,495,127 
2,847,845 

145,169 
6,583,350 
17,138,556 
19,358,069 
19,426,696 
19,165,683 
18,008,029 


1814 | 6,782,272 
1815 | 45,974,403 
1816 | 64,781,096 
1817 | 68,313,500 
1818 | 73,854,437 
1819 | 50,976,838 
1920 | 51,683,640 











70,142,521 
69,691,669 








Remarks. The domestic produce is the produce of our own agri- 
culture,forests, manufactares and fisheries. The foreign prodace is 
the produce of the agriculture and maoufactares of foreign coun- 
tries. During the long wars in Europe which followed the French 
revolution, and lasted, with scarcely an interruption, till th= gen- 
eral peace in 1816, the maritime superiority of Great Britain 
prevented the continental powers from maintaining a direct inter- 
course with their colonial possessions and other foreign countries. 
In this state of things, the United States, being the principal 
neutral power, enjoyed the benefits of the carrying trade be- 
tween the different European countries and other parts 
world. To satisfy the laws of war and the comffercial ati 
which were made in reference to this subject, the prouce wes 
first brought from the foreign countries to the United States and 
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landed ; after which it was re-exported. From the above table it 
appears that the carrying trade was very extensive between 
1796 and 1807, the value of the foreign produce exported during 
that period being equal to that of the domestic produce, and 
in 18U6 and 1807, when it had arrived at its maximum, greatly 
exceeding it. From 1807 to 1811 this trade, with all our ex- 
port trade, was almost ruined by the embargo and non-intercourse 
acts of our own government ; and during the war with Great Bri- 
tain in 1812 713 and 714, it was still farther reduced, especially 
during the last year of the war, when it was nearly annihilated. 
Since the return of peace the nations of Europe have become, to 
a great extent, their own carriers, and the export of foreign pro- 
duce has consequently been very much diminished, but the value 
of the domestic produce exported has been greater than at any 
previous period. The total value of the exports, however, has 
never been so great as in 1805 ’6 and "7. 

Questions. 1. In which three years was the value of foreign 
produce exported from the United States the greatest? 2. In 
which five years was the value of domestic produce the great- 
est? 3. In which year was the value of the total produce export- 
ed, the greatest? 4. In which was it the smallest? 5. Why 
was it o small in 1814? 6. Why was it so small in 1808? 
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Exports and Shipping of each state. 

"Fase f1. Showing the value: of the prodace exported from eacl 

@f the United States for the year 4920, distinguishing the domes- 


fic from the'foreign preduce ; alec the emount of. shipping be- 
foaging to each state ‘in 1815. , ays 4s 


’ 

















Included in Massachusetts. 


Remarks. It must not be supposed that the domestic produce 
exported from any state is exclusively the produce or manulac- 
ture of the state from which it is exported. Louisiana has a 
large amount of exports, because it includes the produce of all 
the western states, which is floated down the Mississippi, and ex- 

rted from New-Orleans. New-Jersey has a very small amount, 
Because ulmost all her produce is exported from New-York and 
Philadelphia. In some years, more than half the domestic pro- 
dace exported from Massachusetts has consisted of cotton, rice, 
tobacco, tar, flour, and other articles which had previously been 
brought coastwise from the southero and middle states. A very 
considerable proportion of the exports of New-York and Peon- 
sylvania have also usually been the, produce of other states. 

‘he productions of North Carolina are exported principally from 
aod South Carolina —The foreign produce 

je 


the ports of Virgit 
w-York, 


is exported principally from the ports of Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
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From the ninth column it appears that New-England and New- 
York own nearly two thirds of all the shipping of the United 
States. The states south a the Potomac own only one ei th 

. Our staple articles of export are principally wi 
the southern states; but this Prodves is carried to foreign coun 
tries almost entirely in ships owned by northern merchants, and 
uavigated by northern seamen. Hence, a natural foundation is 
‘established for the Union of the states. 

Questions. 1. Which state was the first in emount of domestic 
exports in1820? Which, next? Which, next? 2. What occasions 
the large amount from Louisiana? 3. What occasions the small 
amount from New-Jersey ? 4. What occasions the small amount 
from North Carolina? 6. Which state owned most 8! Pig in 
1815? Which, next? Which, next? 6. Which state expoi 
the greatest quantity of foreign produce in 1820 ? Which, next ¢ 
Which, next? Which, next 7. How large a proportion of the 
shipping of the United States belonged to Massachusetts in 1815? 
4 How large a proportion was owned by the states south of the 

otomac 
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dave’ wonweiaaen a Unite rte 1017, arranged acconting 
fotheirvatue; = * 
Articles exported. Vole. of the whole. 
par. cent. 
1. Cotton, - © +o 7 §-28628000 85.12 
2 Wheat, lear end biscuit, . + 18,432,000. 26,98 
3, Tébmece, . <. 9890,000-- 161 
ay rin. toards, staves, ‘shin- : 
4.“Lumber, ¢ gles, scelen) 3,196,000 468 
masts ani spers,) 

- B Rice; . - s . 879,000 348 
6. Pot and pearl eshes; » ose. 3,967,000 2.88 
7. Indien corn; and mest, . . 47520,000 1.44 
8. Dried end pickled fish, +7 1,328,000 196 
9. Beef, tallow, hides and live cattle. {845,000 124 

10. Skies and fers, 2. 688,000 1.00 
41. Rye and meal, 627,000" i 4 
12. Pork, bacon, lard and live! ‘hogs, + °B3T,000 | 3B 
13. Horses and mules, © . + 432,000 83 
“14. Soap avd tallow candles, Boh ahe se 358,000 + 62 
1b. Gunpowder, 5 ‘ 359,000 be 
‘16. Ter’ pitch, rosin and turpentine, . 345,000 50 


11 Whale oil, whale bone and 


spermaceti candies, 45,000 ie 
18. Flaxseed, +. 278,000 = 40 
19. Butter and cheese, . . . 213,000 3 


Remarks. The cotton was raised almost entirely in the states 
south of Virginia and Kentucky. The wheat and were rait- 
ed principally in the middle and western states, and the tobacco 
in Marylund, Virginia and North Carolina. The lumber was cut 
chiefly in the forests of Maine, New Hompsbire, and the low 
country of the Carolinas and Georgia. The rice grew undovbt- 
edly in the swamps of the Carolinas, Georgia and Louisiaca. 
The pot and pearl ashes came from New England and New York, 
and the Indian corn from every part of the Union. The dried 
Sith are cod fish ; the pickled are herrings, shad, salmon and 
mackerel. ‘Almost all of them were caught by the fishermen of 
Macsachusetts. The beef, tallow, hider and cattle were raised 
principally in the pastures of New England. The skins and fort 
were purchased from the Indian hunters. The rye, pork, herses, 
mules, soap and candles came chiefly from New Engiedd, but part- 
Jy from the middle and western states. The tar, pitch, rosin and 
turpentine were obtained from the Carolina pines. The whale oil, 
whide bone and spermaceti candles were the'fruite of the enterprise 
of the Nantucket and New Bedford whale men. 
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the South American states. From the seventh column it appears 
that more than one fourth part of the whole preduce exported 
during the period mentioned in the table, went to the British do- 
minions. In 1816 sea ennibe Tlabpati wis shost ~ half. 

Questions. 1. ich foreign nation ved the largest 
amount of our domestic produce between 1802 and 1612? 
2. Which three nations stood next to the British? 3. Which 
nation received the greatest amount of foreign produce from the 
United States? 4. Which two nations stood next to the Dutch? 
. How large a portion of our exports between 1802 and 18}2. 
wap destined to the British dominions ? 
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‘A List of the princlpal Articles bmported. 
“Tanz VL Showing the eneroel value of the ‘sezeral ae 
of werchandize imported inte the: United States, the 
iat mos exroried with tewince of dren tetk, sabi seine of 
tbat portion on which duties were: nctoslly collected, od, toguber 
with the net duty paid on each article, calculated om the uverege 
the three years ending September 30, 1804, - vate 








19,370,000.55,946 838 [11,5 





Remarks. The goods paying duties ad valorem, (that 
tain per cent. on the value of the article) constitute ly 
more than one half of our ieports. They consist principally of 
manufactured goods, particularly woollens and cottons. he cof: 
fee, sugar, rum, and other articles above enumerated, pa’ if 
duties: that ie, a certain aum on every pound or frallon of 
weight or measure. 

Of the goods ing duties od valorem, more than three quar- 
ters came from the British dominions, and the rest chiefly from 
China, Germany, Roseia, and France. From the table it appears, 
that nearly all these goods were consumed within the United 
States, only one teath pert being re-exported. ‘The coffee came 
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Balance of Trade. 
: Vil Showi amount of the export and i 
“pps af tho olted Sertee ith each foreign peepee et ot 
‘the average of the three years 1802, 1903 and 1804. 
(From Seybert’s Statistien! Annals.) 








Asiatic ports, 
Al other countties, 3,385,389 


















Total, 168,47 1,098|100.00174,840,34' 





© Those marked with a star are balances against the United States ; the 
rest are in favor. 


Remarks. From the last column it appears that the balance 
of trade on the whole, during the period referred to in the te 
ble, was against the United States; particularly with Great 
Britain, Obina, and Rossia. With these countries the balance 
4s always against us. From Great Britain we receive vast 
quantities of woollen and cotton goods, and manufactures of iron, 
steel, brass, copper, glass, earthen ware, silk, linen, &c. and al- 
though, in return, we send a large amount of cotton, tobacco, lam 
der, pot and pearl ashes, and other produce, yet still the balance 
is always greatly in favor of Great Britain. From China we re 
ceive tea and silks, and she takes scarcely any thing in return bat 
specie. From Russia we receive iron and hemp, and articles mao 
factured of those materials, while she has occasion for very little 
of our surplus produce. The trade with Germany, Holland, Spain 
‘and {taly was very favorable tothe United States: the period 
referred to in the table, because the carrying trade of these cour 
{ies was at that time in our hands. 
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Questions. 1. How large a proportion of the exports of the 
United States from 1802 te 1804 weat to the British dominions? 
%. How large a proportion of the imports came from the British 
dominions? 3. la whose favor is the balance of trade between 
Great Britain and the United States! 4. Is the balance of trade 
with China for or against the United States? 5. Is the balance 
of trade with all foreign nations, taken collectively, for or against 
the United States? G. Why is the balance agninst us in the case 
of China? 7. Why is it against ps in the case of Russia? 
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Tasix Vill. A statement of the American and Foreign ten- 
tage entered into the United States from 1789 to the 31st of De- 
cember 1820, showing the whole tonnage employed in the foreign 
trade. 
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Remarks. While we were subject to Great Britain, nearly one 
half of the shipping employed in our foreign trade was owned by 
British merchants ; and even for several years after the adoption 
of our present constitution, more than one third part of it be- 
longed to foreigners. With a view to increase our own shipping. 
Congress, in 1790, passed an act imposing a duty of 50 cents per 
ton on all foreign vessels entering the poris of the United States, 
while American vessels paid only six cents per ton. An act was 
also passed increasing the duties on all goods imported in foreiga 
vessels, 10 per cent. beyond what was paid on the same articles 
when imported in American ships. These duties are usually 
called “ the discriminating duties,” and their effect on Americas 
shipping was exceedingly beneficial. To counteract the effect of 
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Tamzz. 1X, Showing’ the-tonwage of the ‘United States far. 
each year, from 1789 te 1820, ing the ameunt employ: 
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} These numbersinclode the enrolled tounage employed in the whale fishery. 


Remarks. The tonnage of the United States increased with 
astonishing rapidity from 1790 to 1810, when it arrived at its 
maximum, amounted to 1,424,783 tons; an amount far great- 
er than that of any other nation in the world except Great Brit- 
ain; and greater than that of Great Britain and Jreland united, in 
1788. tonnage of all the nations of Ea: in 1676, accord- 
ing to Sir William Petty, was only 2,000,000 tons, or shout one 
third more than that of the United States 20 years after the for- 
mation of our present government. ‘The most rapid increase was 
in the tonnage employed* in the foreign trade. reasons for 
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this have been given in the Remarks on Table VIN. The ton- 
nage employed in the consting trade has heen subject tu none of 
the flactuations of that employed in the foreign trade, but has 
regularly as well as rapidly advanced from 103,775 tons in 1790, 
to 571,058 tons in 1819, having increased more than five fold in 
less than 30 years. S ’ 
The tonnage employed in the fisheries has not progressed with 
the same rapidity. Before the revolutionary war the state of 
Massachusetts alone employed 24,000 tons of shipping and about 
4,000 seamen in the whale fishery ; and 28,090 tons of shipping 
and 4, amen in the cod fishery. These fisheries were des- 
troyed during the revolutionary war, and for many years after- 
wards did not regain their original importance. To encourage 
them, Congress, in 1792, granted a bounty to the owners and sea- 
men of the vessels employed in the bank or cod fisheries, and in 
1814 this bounty was considerably increased. During the late 
war with Great Britain our fishermen sustained heavy losses, buf 
since the return of peace they have resumed their occupations, 
and the fisheries are now in a more flourishing state than at any 
period since the declaration of our independence. In 1816 there 
were in the districts of New-Bedford and Nantucket, 72 vessels 
‘engaged in the whale fishery, whose aggregate tonnage was 
17,168 tons ; and this number has since very considerably in- 
creased. The tonnage employed in the fisheries is almost ex- 
clusively owned in Masse-husetis. Nostate south of New-York 
ever owned a single vessel employed in the whale fishery. 
Questions. 1. In what year was the tonnage of the United 
States the greatest ? 2. What was its amount in 1810? 3. How 
does this compare with the amount belonging to other nations? 
4. Which species of oor tonnage bas increased most regularly ? 
5, What was the amount of the tonnage employed in the coasting 
trade in 1790? 6. What was its amount in 1819? 7. Which of 
the United States is most interested in the fisheries? 8. Whot 
amount of tonnage was employed by Maseachusette in the fieheries 
before the revolutionary war? 9. What amount of tonnage was 
employed in the fisheries by all the United States in 1819 3 
10. How did the amount in 1819 compare with previous years? 
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Tanz V. Showing the amount of the public debt on the let 
of January in euch year, Seow Y781 10-1847; alee the sume paid 
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Remarks. The original debt was contracted in support of the 
war of independence, which lasted from 1775 to 1783. During 
the long peace between 1783 and 1812 the country was prosper- 
ous, and the debt was gradually reduced to about one half its 
orginal amount. The war of 1812, 13 and’14 increased it 
again nearly three-fold, and in 1816, when it was at its maximum, 
it amounted to $123,016,375. Since 1816 the revenues arisi 
from the importation of immense quantities of foreign 
have enabled the government to reduce it very iderably, 
and on the ist of January 1821 it was $91,294,416. 

In 1791 the pablic debt was in the proportion of 23 dollars 
and 25 cents ; in 1801, 18 dollars and 77 cents; in 1811, 7 dol- 
lars and 94 cents; and in 1821, 11 dollars and 28 cents for eve- 
ry free inhabitant of the United States. The debt at present, is 
therefore, much less in proportion to the population than in 1791. 
The debt of Great Britain divided the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom gives about 175 dollars for every individual, or 
on an average, more than 1,000 dollars for every family. 

Questions. When was the debt of the United States at its 
minimum? 2 When was it at its maximum? 3. What occa- 
sioned its increase from 1812 to 1816? 4. In which three years 
were the largest sums paid towards its reduction? 5. How much 
would a division of the debt of the United States among the free 
population, give to each as his share? 6. How mach 
would a division of the debt of Great Britain give to each 
inhabitant of the United Kingdom? 7. Is the present debt of 
‘the United States 9s burdensome as the debt in 1701? 
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“*Tastf@¥I. Showing the receipts and disbursements of the 


‘Treusary durmg three years of war, vir. 1812, 1813 and 1814qy 





Questions. 1, What was the whole expendifaré of the United 
States during thé three yenrs of war with Great, Britain in 1812; 
°43.and 714? 2, What proportion of the whole was for the shiti- 
tary establishment? 3. What proportion, for the naval estebtigi- 
ment? 4. What.proportion of the receipts was from real zeve 
nue? §. What proportion, from Joans and treasury notes? .. « 
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COLLEGES. 


Tastz I. In the following table the first column shows the 
names of the oldest colleges in the United States; the 2d, the 
year when each was incor; ed ; the 3d, the number of alumni, 
that is, the number who have been educated at each college 
since ils establishment ; the 4th shows how many of the alumni 
were ministers ; the 5th, the number of alumas living ; the 6th, 
the number of ministers living ; and the 7th, the date of the cata- 
logue examined, or the period to which the statements are 
brought down. 


3,090 | 7,643 








Questions. Which is the oldest college in the United States? 
2, Which has the greatest number of alumni? 3. Which next? 
4. Which has the greatest number of alumni ? 6. Which 
has furnished the greatest nomber of ministers? 6. Which has 
the greatest number of ministers living ? 
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Tastz Il. Showing the number of alumni and the namber of 
ministers at the above mentioned.colleges in four distinct periods, 
between the first settlement of the country and the year 1810. 








Remarks. From'the above table it appears thet the 

* tipa. of liberally ‘educated young men in this country whi 

: entered the mit try lead been tidently dimicishing fer the b 

: centory. For the firtt téotary after the landing ‘of'-eur :fesef- 
thers:at-Plymouth, more’ than one ‘half of all the yoang man whe 

* were edocated at ourcolleges entered the ministry. Fetthe 
next period of 50 years the proportion was only one third. From 
1770 to 1810 it was only one fifth ; and during the last 10 yesrs 
of this period only one 4ixth. Within a few years the number of 
stadents preparing for the ministry has very much increased, ew- 
ing to the efforts of Education societies. 

Questions. 1. What proportion of those who graduated at ow 
principal colleges, previous to 1720, entered the ministery! 
2. What proportion, of those who graduated between 172000) 
17702 3. What proportion, of those who graduated betwees 
1¥70 and 1810? 4. What proportion, of those who gredeste! 
between 1800 and 13107 : 
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Pennsylvania? 3. What proportion, by Mussachusetts? 4. What 
proportion, hy Maryland ? 5. Why does New-York pay #0 much 
more than the other states? 6. Why was there no revenue trom 
the western states? 7. Where do the goods consumed in the west- 
ern states pay duties? 8. Which state bes the greatest number of 
representatives in Congress? 9. Which, next? 10. Which, next? 


11. Mention all the states which have more than 10 representa- 
tives. 


Tasre Il. Of the Post-office establishment, showing the num- 
ber of post-offices, the amvunt of postages, the compensation to 
post masters, the cost of the transportation of the mail, the inci- 
dental expenses, the nett revenue of the establishment, and the 
extent of post roads in miles, for each year (rom 1790 to 1818. 
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GENERAL VIEWS OF EUROPE. 


I. Genenat Taste. Showing the extent, population, density of 


population and chief city of the principal countries in 











pes 


























Countries. | Square miles. | Population. Capital 
Norway, 161,000 | 930,000 0. 
Sweden, 188,433 | 2,407,206 Stockholm. 
Russia, 1,891,000, | 41,773,000 St. Petersburg. 
Denmark; 21,615 | 1,565,000 | 72 i Copenhagen. 
Great Britain,| 88,573 * 12,552,144 | 141 | London. 
Ireland, 32,000 ! 6,500,000 | 203 | Dublin. 
Netherlands, 26.565 | 5.285,000 | 206 | Amsterdam. 
France, 200.000 29,290,370 | 146 ! Paris. 

| Swi 19,000 ; 1,750,000 | 92 iGeneva. 
Austria, 267,674 , 27,972,000 | 105 . Vienna. 
Prossia, 105,770 | 9,904,549 | 94 ‘Berlin. 
Bavaria, 31,966 | 3,660,000 | 111 » Manich. 
Wirtemberg, 8118 | 1,995,463 | 172 " Stuttgard. 
Hanover, 15,004 | 1,305,351 | 87 Hanover. 
Saxony, 7,436 | 1,200,000 | 161 Dresden. 
Sardinia, 27,400 | 3,994,000 | 146 ! Turin. 

Two Sicilies, 43,600 | 6,618,000 | 152 - Naples. 
Spain, 182,000 | 10,350,000 | 57 ' Madrid. 
Portugal, 40,875 | 3,683,000 | 90 | Lisbon. 
Turkey, 206,000 | 9,600,000 |_46 ; Constantinople 





Questions. 1. Which state in Europe has the largest territory? 
2. Mention the states which contain more than 100,000 square 
miles, in their order. 3. Mention the four principal states in the 
order of their population. 4. What states contain more than 
7,000,000 inhabitants? 5. Which is the most thickly settled 
country in Europe? 6. Which is most thinly settled? 7. Which 
states have more than 100 on a square mile ? 
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Ul. Navy. The following table shows the naval force of all the 
maritime states of Europe in 1808, according to Hassel. 








Remarks. The vavy of Great Britain imgl 808 wae more pow- 
erful than all the other navies in the world taken together ; for 
the above catalogue contains all except those of the United States, 
and the kingdom of Brazil, both of which were very small. ‘The 
navy of the United States, in 1808, contained only 10 frigates, and 
80 smaller vessels, including gun-boats. The navy of Brazil 
consisted of 10 ships of the line, and 10 frigates. ‘The nations of 
‘Asia and Africa have no navies. 

Questions. 1. Mention the eight principal naval powers in 
Europe. 2 How many seamen in the British mavy in 1803 
3. How many ships of the line? 4. How many frigates ? 

« 

IV. Crrizs. The following table shows at one view all the cities 

in Europe which contain more than 100,000 inhabitants. 





Cities Population Cities. Population 
1. London, 1,011,546 | 15. Rome, 130,000 
2. Paris, 715,000 | 16. Palermo, 130,000 
3. Constantinople, 500,000 . Adrianople, 130,000 
4. Naples, 330,000 | 18. Liverpool, 120,000 
5. Moscow, . Glasgow, 120,000 
6. St. Petersburg, . Lyons, 120,009 
7. Vienna, . Hamburg, 115,000 
8. Lisbon, . Manchester, 110,000 
9. Amsterdam, . Marseilles, 110,000 
10. Dublin, Venice, 109,000 
11. Berlin, Copenhagen, 105,009 
12. Madrid &. . Edinburgh, 102,987 
13. Barcelona, 7. Valencia, 100,000 
14. Milan, . Seville, 100,00) 





Questions. 1. Which is the greatest city in Eurepe? 
2. Which next? 3. What is the population of London? 4. What 
is the population of Paris? 5. Mention the cities which have 
more than 150,000 inhabitants in the order of their populaticn? 





IL In Wrest Africa. » 
1. St. Louis in Senegambia,- + * - 
2 Gallam in do. 

3 Goree in do- ~ - = 


TIL In the West Indies. 
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PORTUGAL. 
1. In West Africa. 
‘The Portuguese have several forts and factories for carrying on the slave 
trade, on the coast of Congo. The capital of them all is the city of Loando 
St. Puul, which contains 18,600 inhabitants. 


Il. In East Africa. 

‘The Portuguese have several small settlements and forts on the conste of 
Mozambique and Sofata. The capital of them all is the city of Mosam- 
bique, which contains 2,800 inhabitants. 





Square Miles. Population. 
IIL. African islands. 


1. Madeira, = - - - + = 1,100 90,000 
@. Cape Verde islands, - - - - + - 40,000 
3. Annobon, = - - - - oe 4,000 
4. St. Thomas, - - os - - = = 18,000 
5. Prince’s istand, 
6. The Azores, - - - : 160,000 
IV. In South America. 
Brazil, - + © = + 2,200,000 2,400,000 
SPAIN. 
L In Asia. 
The Philippine island, - - - + 1,600,000 


Il. In Polynesia, 
The Caroline islands, 


Il. African islands, 


The Canaries, - - - - - + = 160,000 : 
IV. In the West Indies. 
4Cubay. 3) a) tes Oe OS 54,000 482,000 
2. Spanish St. Domingo, - - + - _ 125,000 
3. Porto Rico, - - - - - 4,140 100,000 
"DENMARK. 
L_ In Europe. 
1. Iceland, - - - - - 40,000 48,000 
2. The Faroe islands, - - - 550 6,209 
IL. In North America. 
Greenland, - ee ee ee 14,008 
TUL. In the West Indies. 
1. St Thomas, - - - - 40 5,050 
@StJohns - - - - - ~ 40 2,430 
3.St Croix, - - - - - 100 931,387 
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Square Miles. Population, 


In the West Indies. 
St.Bartholomew, - - - = 60 


RUSSIA. 
L. In Asia. 
Russiain Asia, - - - - 4,946,000 


UL In North America. 
Russian settlements, - eof - 


I. In Avia. 
Torkey in Asie, - - - + 500,000 


Il. In Africa. 


th == 190,000 


8,000 


12,000,000 


2,500,000 


Questions.] 1. What possessions has Great Britain in North 
America? 2 What possessions has she in South America? in 
the West Indies? in Africa? in Asia? in Europe 2 3. What pos- 


sessions has Spain in the W. Indies? in Asia 


3. To what o2- 


tion does Iceland belong? 4. To what nation the Azores? 
Madeira? Greenland? Egypt? Java? the Canaries? &c. 
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1. Extent anv Poruration. The following table shows the 
extent, population, and density of population of the grand divi- 
tions of the earth, according to Hassel. 





‘Pcpulation on 
@ square mile. 





Grand Divisons. | Square Miles. Population. 








Enrape, 3.387,109 | 180,000,000 
Asia, 16,728,002 | 380,000,000 32 
Africa, 11,652,442 | 99,000,000 
America, 16,504,254 | 21,000,000 


Australasia, &e. | 4,164,420 2,000,000 


Earth, | 52,436,137 _| 682,000,000 


Questions. 1. Which is the largest division of the globe 7 
2. Which next? 3. Which is the smallest? 4. Which contai 
the greateqt population? 5. Which is most thickly eettl 
6. Which is most thinly settled ?_ 7. What is the population of 
the world according to Hassel? 8. What is the population of - 
Europe? 9. How many million square miles in Europe? 
10. How many in Asia? 11. How many in America? 








an 
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TL. Mowwraixs. The fellowing table shows, at one view, the 
hight of the most celebrated mountains and other objects in the 
world, above the level of the sea. 





Mountains. 
alisieithe highest perk of tin Piao} 


Jeb mountsins, 
‘iti ight of 9 Balloon, 
nborazo, the highest peak of the Andes, 
rest fight of the Condor, 
nest spot where man ever trod, 
voleano, rae eo 
peak in the Pacific ocean, yi 
sw rteamasy highest peak in North Atnerica, 
alt, path Higbest mountain in Mexico, 
limit’ of perpetual snow under thay 
equator, 
Mount Fairweather, in North America, 
Ment Blang highest monstain ix Eanope, 





pot inhabited by man, .  . 
anoune stosa, a summit of the Alps, . ~—_—| Switzerland, 

Highest summit of the Atlas mountains, —.  |Morocco, 

Hichest limit of pines under the equator, 

om e+e + Canaries, 

‘a, a yéleano, Sicily, 

1, highest summit of the Pyrences, ‘France, 
snighes! “Pot oak whe the suse, 

e Alps, 








vex. Mount —trnard, a sutumit of Switeerlnd, 
23. Mount vevunon, . (Syria, 

24. Mount St, Gothard, a summit of the Alps, " (Switzerland, 
125. The city of Quito, . . —. .  . |New Granada, 
26. Mount Ararat, Armenia, 

27. Peak of Lomnitz, highest of the Carpathian unger, 





inge, 
128, Mont Velino, highest of the Appenuines, tly 
129. Mount Pico, highest in the Azores, | } 
130. Mount Washington, highestin the United Staies, NewHampshire,| 6.634 
| 





31. Olympus, : - = |Greece, 6,000, 
32. Mouut Hecla, a volcano, - «iceland, 5,000) 
33. Ben Nevis, highest in Great Britain, .  . /Scotland, 4.350) 
SA: Table woartnny rien) auth Carolina, | 4,300 
a ield mountain, est of the Green 

ight ot the Greeny vermont, | 2 
86. Saddleback, highest in Massachusetts. |Massachusetts, | 4,000| 
37. Round Top, highest of the Catskill mountains, New York, "| 3.u0d 
[38 Vesuvius, avoleano, . : 3,600) 
139. Snowdon, highest in Wales, | . wa ne 3,517] 








140. The pyramids, the loftiest work of man, Egypt, 500 
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Questions. 1. Which is the highest mountain in the world ? 
%. Which is the highest in America? 3. What is the height of 
Chimborazo? 4. Which is the highest mountain in Europe? 
5. What is the height of Mont Blanc? 6. Which is the highest 
mountain in the United States? 7. What is the height of Mount* 
Washington? 8. Which is the highest mountain in Great Bri- 
tain? 9, What is the height of Ben Nevis? 10. What is the 
height of Mount Etna? 11. Of Vesuvius? 12. Did a balloon 
ever ascend as high as Chimborazo? 13. Did a Condor ever fly 
as high? 14. How high is the highest spot of earth ever trod 
by man? 15. How high on the sides of mountains will pines 
grow under the equator? 16. How high above the level of the 
sea is the city of Quite? 17. How high are the pyramids? 
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TI Commence. The following table exhibits at one view the 
principal exports of the various countries of the world, arranged 
ip geographical order. 





Countries. Exports. 
Greenland, Whale oil and whale bone, the produce 
, of the fishery. 

Hudson’s Bay, Fura, purchased from the Indians. 

Newfoundland, Cod-fish, caught near the shere, and on 

the banks. 

Canada, Flour, pot and pearl ashes, and furs. 

Nova Scotia, Lamber, fish, and plaster of Paris. 

New England, Lumber, pees pork, fish, pot and peral 

ashes. 

Middle States, Wheat, flour, and from Maryland tobacco. 

Southern States, Cotton, to an immense amount, tobacco 

and rice. 

Mexico, Silver and gold to an immense amount. 

Bay of Campeachy, Logwood. 

West Indies, Sugar, hie molasses; coffee, cotton and 
indigo. 

Caraccas, Cacao, the chief ingredient in chocolate ; 

sou: indigo, coffee ey epee: 

Guiana, jugar, rum, cotton and coffee. 

Brazil, Cotton, sugar, coffee, tobacco and dye- 
woods,from the northern provinces; 
gold and diamonds, from the middle ; 
wheat, hides and tallow, from the 
southern. 

Buenos Ayres, Silver and gold, hides, beef and tallow. 

Chili, Silver, gold and copper, from the nor- 
thern provinces ; wheat and hemp 
from the southern. 

Peru, Silver and gold. 

Columbia river, Furs, procured from the Indians. 

Northwest coast, Furs, procured from the Indians. 

Kamtschatka, Furs. 

Japan, Silk and cotton goods, japan ware apd 

porcelain. 

China, Tea, silk goods, cotton goods, and por- 

celain ware. 

Asiatic islands, Pepper, cloves, ginger, nutmegs and 

camphor, 

Birman empire, Teak timber. 

Hindoostap, Cotton goods, sugar, cotton, diamonds, in- 

digo and saltpetre. 

Persia, Beantiful carpets. 

Arabia, Coffee, aloes, myrrh and frankincense. 

East Africa, Slaves, gold, ivory, gums, myrrh and 


frankincense. 
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IV. Prorzstawr Musions to tox Heatuen. The following 
table shows at one view the various societies of Protestants en- 
gaged in supporting missions to the Heathen. The first colomn 
gives the name of the society; the second, the country in which 
it is instituted; the third, the year in which it commenced opera- 
tions ; and the fourth, the umber of missionaries and teachers in ite 
employ, stated generally for 1819. : 


Country. Year. Mis. 





1. Christian Knowledge Society, England, 1701 8 
2. Danish Mission College, Denmark, 1715 2 
3 United Brethren, Germany, 1732 95 
4 Methodist Missionary Society, England, 1786 - 65 
& Baptist Missionary Society, England, 1792 , 72 
6 London Missiooary Society, England, 1795 | 84 
‘%. Scotch Missionary Society, Scotland, 1796 | 12 
8. Charch Missionary Society, England, 1800 | 74 


9. American Board of Foreign Missi United 5 1810/31 
40. Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, | United States, 1814] 3 
41. United Foreign Missionary Society, | United States,| 1817| 3 


Total, 440 


Remarks. Besides the 440 missionaries and teachers, above 
esemerated, there are farmers, mechanics, physicians, and the 
wives and children of the missionaries, who are supported in 
whole, or in part, from the funds of the Societies. e United 
Brethren, sometimes called Moravians, are about 16,000 in 
wamber. They live principally in Germany. The United For- 
eign Mission Society is composed of the Présbyterian, Dutch Re- 
formed, and Associate Reformed churches. The other names 
explain themselves. 

According to the above statement, England supports 303 mis- 
sienaries ; Germany 85 ; the United States, 37, $c. 


Questions. 1. In what countries are Societies established for 
sending Missionaries to the Heathen? 2. What are the names of 
the Missionary Societies in England? 3. Which is the oldest 
Foreign Mission Society in the United States? 4. When did it 
oramence its operations? 5. Which Societies employ most Mis- 
sionaries? 6. When did the United Brethren commence their 
missionary labors? 7. When was the London Missionary Society 
established? 6. What is the whole number of Protestant Mis- 
siemaries to the Heathen? 9. How many of these are supported 
by England? 10. How many by the United States 2 
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wiads, because they much facilitate trading voyages. ‘The Span- 
ish flotillas, which sail annually from Acapulco, on the western 
coast of Mexico, to the Philippine islands, are borne slong by the 
trade winds with uninterrupted prosperity ; no attention, no skill, 
is required to steer them; no accident ever. befalls them; sod 
this voyage of nearly half the circumference of the globe, is oft- 
en performed in sixty days, without a change of sails. It is im- 
possible ever to return by the same track. 

In the Indian Oceun the regular trade wind prevails betwees 
the southern tropic and the 10th degree of eouth latitude ; but ts 
the north of this last boundary, begins the empire of the monsoons. 
For six months, from April to October, a strong wind blows coe- 
stantly from the southwest, bringing with it rain and tempest ; 
during the rest of the year, a dry and agreeable wind blows from 
the northeast. The change from one monsoon to the other is sc 
companied with violent storms and hurricanes. 

All the islands between the tropics are refreshed by the ss 
and land breeze. During the day a breeze always blows from the 
sea ; but at night it changes, and blows from the land. 





Questions. 1. In what part of the world are the winds vari- 
able? 2. In what part are they lar? 3. Io what direction 
“do the trade winds blow? 4. WI do the trade winds prevail! 
6. Which is the easiest voyage, from Mexico to the Philippe 
islands, or from the Philippine islands to Mexico? 6. In what 
direction do the monsoons blow? 7. Where do the monecoms 
prevail? 8. What is the state of the weather during the sonth- 
west monsoon? 9. How is the weather during the northeast 
monsoon? 10. What is the weather during the change of the 
monsoons? 11. Which way does the wind blow on the islands of 
the torrid zone during the day? 12. Which way doring the 
night? 


Currexts. The great currents of the ocean generally rv 
from east to west, following the course of the trade winds. In 
passing, however, along the shores of continents and islands, they 
are often diverted from their natural course. Thus the great 
current which comes across the Atlantic ocean, proceeds be- 
twveen South America and the West India islands into the galf of 

+ Mexico, and then rushes out with great velocity between Cubs 
and Florida, and proceeds north along the coast of the United 
States, and northeast as far as the shores of Iceland and Great 
Britain. This current is called the Gulf Stream. There isa 
current which comes from the Frozen ocean between Norway 
and Greenland, and passes along the western coast of Great 
Britain, into the English channel. It then turns east, and rushes 
through the straits of Dover into the North sea. In the Pacific, 
Indian, nnd Southern Atlantic oceans, the currents, with few ex- 
ceptions, run from east to west. 
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Merars axp Minerats. Gold is usually found in a perfectly 
pure state, at the foot of large ranges of moantains, from which it 
Is washed down by the rivers. The countries which furn:sh the 
most gold are Brazil, Peru, Mexico, East and West Alrica, and 
the islands of Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes. 

Silver. By far the richest silver mines in the wor'd are those 
of Mexico and Peru. In the course of three centuries, it is esti- 
mated that they have yielded 316,000,000 Ibs. of pore silver. 
More than nine-tenths of all the silver in the world comes from 
the mines of Spanish America. 

Iron, the most usefal of the metals, is very generally diffused. 
The iron mines which are most extensively wrought are in Great 
Britain and France. The following table shows the estimated 
annual produce of iron mines in different parts of the world. 





Country. Quintals. 
1. Great Britain, . 5,000,000 
2. France, 4,500,000 
3. Russia, 1,675,000 
4. Sweden, 1, 
5. Austria, a 1,010,000 
6. United States, 480,000 
7. All other countries, 1,015,000 
Total, 15,180,000 


- Copper. Great Britain produces more copper annually than 
all the rest of Europe. This metal occurs also in Norway, 
Sweden, Austria, and many other part of the world. 

Lead. Great Britain produces more lead annually than all the 
rest of Europe. ‘There are lead mines also in France, Germany, 
Austria, Spain and the United States. 

Fin is of less frequent occurrence. The principal mines in the 
world are in Cornwall in Great Britain. It is found also in Saxony 
and Spain ; and Banca, a small island near Sumatra, is almost en- 
tirely composed of it. 

Quicksilver. There are no mines of quicksilver of any impor- 
tance, except those of Almaden in Spain, Idria in Austria, and 
Guancavelica in Peru. 


Questions. 1. Where is gold usually found? @. What countries 
produce it in greatest abundance ? 3. Where are the richest 
silver mines in the world? 4. How large a portion ofall the sik 
ver in the world comes from Spanish America? 5. What country 
contains the most extensive iron mines? 6. What four countries 
yield the greatest quantity of iron? 7. What country produces 
most lead? 8. Where are the principal tin mines in the world? 
9. What island in the East Indies contains tin .n great quantities? 
10. Where are the quicksilver mines ? 
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Vecerasies. The number, size, and luxuriance of vegetables 
are greatest in the the torrid zone, and diminish as you go to- 
ward the poles. Our hemisphere may be divided, as respects 
vegetables, into four parts, the torrid zone, the southern part of 
the temperate zone, the northern part of the temperate zone, and the 
Frigid zone. ’ 

1, Among the most remarkable vegetable products of the tor- 
rid zone are, the sago palm, which yields a juice so thick and 
nutritious, that it is used for food ; the bread fruit tree and plan 
tain, which produce a fruit resembling bread ; the teak of India, 
which is used for ship-building, and surpasses even the oak in 
firmness and durability ; the mighty Baobab, which grows on the 
banks of the Senegal, and attains a‘circumference of 60 and 70 
feet ; and the great fan pala of India, one leaf of which will cov- 
er ten ora dozen men. Mahogany, logwood, the cinnamon, the 
clove, the nutmeg, myrrh, balsam and frankincense grow voly in 
the torrid zone. 

2. The most important vegetables in the southern part of the 
temperate zone gre, the vine, from the fruit of which wine is 
maie; the mulberry, which affords the means of making silk ; the 
olive, which subserves many agreeable purposes ; wheat and bar- 
ley, the grains which yield the most nutritious bread. 

3. The northern part of the temperate zone comprehende, 
among other regions, Britain, a great part of Germany, of Russia, 
New-England and the adjacent British provinces. Wheat grows 
with difficulty in the higher latitudes of this climate ; but oats, 
hemp and flax are raised in perfection. The pastures are rich 
and verdant ; and the forests are fine, yielding the ook, the ash, 
the elm, &c. This region is little favored by nature, but is in- 
habited by the most active, enterprizing, and industrious body of 
men on earth. 

4. In the frigid zone, and cven as low as the parallel of 60°, na- 
ture assumes a gloomy and desolate aspect. The pines and firs 
rear their tall heads, and cover the hills with their constant 
mantle of dark green. In proceeding towards the north, every 
species of vegetable which yields food to man entirely fails ; and 
nothing appears but dwarf trees, and a few scattere& bushes. 











. Questions. 1. In what zone do spices grow? 2. ‘hat zone is 
most favorable for the vine? 3. What zone is most favorable for 
wheat and barley? 4. la what zone are the pastures richest? 
5. What zone is best for oats, hemp and flax? 6. What zone con- 
tains the most enterprizing and industrious men? 7. What veg- 
etables grow in the frigid zone? 8. What is the teak used for? 
9. What is the sago palm valuable for? 10. What tree affords 
the means of making silk ? 11. Where does the Baobab grow, 
and what is its greatest circumference ? 
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